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Introduction 

The opening section of this Guide fs a narrative account of the 
teaching procedures for the first story in Over Hill and Plain. 
It is the story of a teacher, whom we call Miss Adams, and her aver¬ 
age group of third-grade children in a typical classroom situation. 

Miss Adams used two basic third readers during the year: the 
Semester Edition of From Sea to Sea * during the first semester and 
Over I-IiLL AND Pi.AiN during the second semester. She also used the 
Teachers’ Guide and Read and Do hook to accompany each reader. 



The fir.st section of this Guide tells how Mi.ss Adams guides her 
average group of pupil.s through the first .story in Over Hill and 
Plain.® It also dcscrilics procedures used for the first two pages in 
Read and Do to acconijrany Over Hu.l and Plain. 

In the remainder of tliis Guide the procedures for teaching each 
story arc developed under the heading.s; building background, 
developmental reading, rereading, additional reading activi¬ 
ties, and REI,ATED EXPERIENCES. 

'The Semester Edition of From Sea to Sea is a simplified form of the Full 
Year Edition of that hook, designed for use dviring the first semester in the third 
grade. It presents fewer new word.s, fewer variant forms of words, a reduced 
proportion of tlie word-recognition program, and a simplified phraseology. 
Tile remainder of tlir word-recognition prograin innluded in the Full Year Edi¬ 
tion of Fr(jm .Sea to .Sea is introduced in Over Him. and Plain, which is in¬ 
tended for use during the second semester of the third year. 

I'eaehers wlio wish to use only one basic reader during the entire tliird year 
will find a euinplcte program offered in the Full Year Edition of From Sea to 
Sea and tlie aceompanyln|f Teachers’ Guide and Read and Do book, 

* See Teachers’ Guide for the Semester Edition of From Sea to Sea for an 
account of proccdure.'i used during the first half of tlie third grade. 
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Over Hill and Plain 


It was the first day of the second semester for Miss Adams' third- 
grade class. 

“We are going to read new books today, aren’t wc?” asked Jack. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Miss Adams. “We will look at your new books 
before wc do anything else this morning.” 

When all of the children in Group II had arrived, Miss Adams 
showed them a copy of Over Hill and Plain. The children dis¬ 
cussed the cover design and the old-fashioned train and the people 
in the cover picture. Then they read the title of the book. Miss Adain.s 
helping them with the new word Plain. 

“Why do you think this book is called Over Hill and Plain?” 

The children offered various opinions and finally concluded that 
some of the stories take place in hilly country and that others take 
place in the plains regions. 

Miss Adams gave each child a copy of the book. “Turn to the first 
picture,” she said. “Gan you see any hills in this picture? Can you 
see a plain? The sheep in the picture have been pasturing on the. 
plain. The boy is taking them around the hill and iioine. 

“Turn to the list of stories. Here you will find the names of all 
the stories in your book. The book is divided into six parts, and eacli 
of these parts or sections has a title. Can you read the name of the 
first section?” 

Miss Adams helped the children read the names of all six scction.s. 
She encouraged discussion about the different kinds of stories tlu*y 
would find in their new book as indicated by each of these section 
titles. She also called attention to the fact that in the table of content.s 
the children could find the name of the author of each story as well 
as the page on which each story begins. 

After the children had read through the last page of the table of 
contents Miss Adams asked them to turn the page and look at the 
picture with “Highways and Byways” printed at the top. 

“This picture marks the beginning of the section of stories called 
‘Highways and Byways,’ ” explained Miss Adams. “Do you think 
the winding road in this picture is a ‘highway’ or a ‘byway’?” 

Following discussion in response to this question, Miss Adams ex¬ 
plained that the man in the wagon was Mr. Big-John, and lhal. 
the children would soon read a story about him. 

16 ] 



SECTION I 


The Strange and Wonderful Donkey 

PAGES 9-15 

Miss Adams next had the children turn to pages 8 and 9. She Pages 
planned to use tlie picture on these pages as a basis for building 9-'i 
background for the new story and for developing new words. 

“The picture on these pages,” explained Miss Adams, “goes \vith 
the story ‘I'he Strange and Wonderful Donkey’ wliich we will soon 
read. Do you see the strange and wonderful donkey? Docs he look aikiUw 
happy or sober? Yes, he looks soijcr.” 

The word sober is a new word on the first page of the story, so Miss 
Adams wrote on the blackboard the children’s response He looks sober. 

With this group of children she always introduced the netv words 
Itefore the children read them in their books, and usually for tlnee or 
four pages at a time. 

“Does the donkey seem to be paying any attention to anyone?” asked 
Miss Adams; and she wrote the italicized phrase on the blackboard 
as a means of intrtKlucing tlu: new word attention. 

“The man who is leading the donkey,” continued Mi.ss Adams, 

“owns the store which you see in the liackground. lie also otvns the 
liorse and the delivery wagon. His name is on the wagon. Read and 
find out what it is. 

“Tlie people in this town bought many tilings at Mr. Walker’s 
store. When they didn’t htive money they often paid by giving him 
other things.” Miss Adams wrote the italicized phrase on the black- 
hoitrd, introducing the new words often ;uid paid. 

“He had been given some very strange things,” continued Miss 
Adams as she wrote the italicized phrase containing the new word 
given. “Once somebody g;ive him some stovewood. Everybody seemed to 
give him something that was difiTercnt.” 

Miss Adams wrote the three new compound words somebody, stove- 
wood, everybody on the blackboard as she mentioned each of them in 
her conversation. Site then asked different children to underline and 
read the two separate words in each of these compound words. 

“Now let’s retid and find out if someone gave Mr. Walker the 
sober little donkey, and what he did with it.” 

[ 7 ] 



[ e ] LEARNING TO READ 

Up to this point N^iss Ads-ms ha.d hccn building bcickgroiindj set¬ 
ting up motives for reading the storyj and introducing the new woids 
which appear on the first three pages of the story. She now had 
these three pages read in response to motivating statements and 
questions, as follows: 

“Read page p to yourselves and find out how this donkey com¬ 
pared with other things Mr. Walker had brought home.” 

After the children had read the page silently, Miss Adams aslaid 
Louise to tell how the donkey compared with other things whicli 
Mr. Walker so often brought home. 

Since Jack needed practice in oral reading, Miss Adams asked 
Jack to read the page orally as a check on Louise’s answer. 

“Now turn to page lo,” said Miss Adams. “The first two para¬ 
graphs on this page tell how Mr. Walker happened to have the don¬ 
key. When you have read them, you may stand.” 

I The children read silently, and soon all of them were standing. 

“How did Mr. Walker happen to have the donkey, Alice?” 

“Someone paid his bill with the donkey,” replied Alice. 

“That’s right,” said Miss Adams. “Now read the rest of the page 
and find out what the cliildren of the village did as Mr. Walker 
led the donkey home,” 

After the group had finished reading the page, Russell told what 
the children of the village had done. 

“Page 11 tells how Mr. Walker’s own children received the don¬ 
key, Read and find out what they did and said when they saw their 
father coming home with this sober little animal.” 

After the children had read the page silently, discussion followed 
in regard to what the Walker children had done and what they 
had said. Parts were read orally to verify statements made by dif¬ 
ferent pupils. 

“Now look at the picture at the bottom of the page. Which part 
of the story do you think this picture represents? Which of the chil¬ 
dren do you think is Jean? Which one is Tom?” 

Miss Adams usually conducted discussion of a picture at the 
bottom of a page, or at the bottom of two pages, after the page or 
pages were read because in most cases such pictures are more closely 
related to the text toward the end of a page than to that at the begin¬ 
ning. 



SECTION I; HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS [ D ] 

After the reading was completed, Miss Adams asked Shirley to 
collect the books. She always had the books collected after a reading- 
lesson so that the stories would be new and interesting when the 
children read them together, and sr) that background discus.sion and 
motives for reading would be stimulating and effective. 

ReCorc the childnm went to their seats, Miss Adams introduced 
Rkau and Df) to accompany (3vi;r Iln.i. and Pl.ain. 

“This is it l)ook of interesting things for you to read' and do 
while you an; reading CJvku Mtr.i. and Pf.ain.” Mi.ss Adams had the 
children read the title of the. Ijook and discuss the cover cle.sign and 
picture. Tluai .she gave them their copie.s of Read and Do. 

“Turn to the first jjage,'’ .she .said. “I.ook at the picture. This 
shows the inside of hfr. Walker’.s store and some of the people who 
traded with him. There is a story about these people under the pic¬ 
ture. When you go to your .se;us you may rciid the story. Then write 
the answers to the questions at the bottom of the page.” 

In the afternoon Mi.ss Adams had these cliildren spend a period 
participating in reading activities in addition to those which they 
had had in working with the .story in the I'eader and with Read and 
Do. Frequently .she devoted an enthe period to additional readino 
activities. At other times she had the children engage in one or more 
short activities at the. end of the reading period. These activities 
were designed to de,velo[3 ability in the fundamental .skills of word 
REOOONITION, INTERRRETATKiN OF ME.ANINO, and .AIU'I.ICATION OF 
.STUDY SKILLS; and to increase, api'regiation. 

On this particular afternoon Miss Adams gave the. children prac¬ 
tice in WORD REcocJNiTiON. Up to tills point .she had introduced the 
new words in oral context and written them on the. Iilacklioard. This 
group of children, however, needed much more instruction in order 
to develop rnaxiinum facility in attacking words independently. 

Several now compound word.s composed of two known words ap¬ 
pear in Section I of the reader. These word.s arc: somebody, somehoiu, 
everybody, stdvewood, whenever, /arnyards, Hoplown, schoolhouse, home¬ 
made, handmade, bedspreads, storekeeper, cowkeeper, themselves. Miss Adams 
gave practice on all of these compound word.s at this time, initiating 
the activity by saying, "So far wc have had three new words wliich 
were made up of two words. Do you rememljer what they were?” 



[ ^0 ] LEARNING TO READ 

Miss Adams wrote in a column on the blackboard the words some¬ 
body, everybody, stovewood as the children suggested them. 

“Such words are called ‘compound words,’ ” continued Mis.s 
Adams. “We are going to have several other new compound words in 
the first section of our reader, I will write them on the blackboai d 
now'and see if you can read them.” She proceeded to write on the 
blackboard the remainder of the fourteen new compound worcLs 
indicated, above. 

“book at the first word, Can you find one word that you know 
within that word and underline it? Ann, try it. Read the word you 
underline. 

“Can you find another word that you know within that same 
word? Henry, underline and read that word. 

“Read the entire word, Louise.” 

Miss Adams continued in this way until the two words in each of 
the fourteen compound words had been underlined and read. 



school house 
homemade 
ha n d m a d e 
spreads , 
j Bfe rekeeber 

Semselves 




stove wood 
someho^l^ 
whoever 
j^Vm yards 
Hoptown 


She then used the new word paid as a starting point for reviewing 
the vowel combinations ai, ay, ea, and oa, and the principle governing 
such combinations. 
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She began in tins way: “In our story today vvc had a new word 
in which two vowels occur together in the middle of the word. Can 
you tell me what the word is?” 

“Paid,” replied Jack. 

Miss Adams wrote paid on the blackboard. Then she asked the 
following questlnn.s; “What arc the two vowels in paid? Which vowel 
ha.s the long sound? Which is silent?” 

She then wrote the following additional words on the Idackljoard 
and a.sked the children to an.swer the same questions al)out each of 
them: tail, rain, pay, say, Jran, heasl, boat, road. 

Following this di.scu.ssion Xfiss Adam.s aided the children again 
to generalize this principle of which they had become aware during 
the first semester: Wlien two vowels occur together in a word, the 
first one is usually long and the second one is usually silent. 

“There are e.xceptions, of course, to this principle,” explained 
Miss Adams. “It doesn’t always work. Look at these words, for e.x- 
ample.” She wrote on the blackltoard; said, head, fcalficr, heavy. The 
children noted that the principle did not apply in these case.s. 

“But the principle usually holds true,” said Miss Adams, “and 
now I am gthng to see how tvell you can apply it in working tvith 
some sentences.” 

Mi.ss Adam.s liad previoasly wa-itten on the blackboard the incom¬ 
plete sentences iuicl words lielow. .She now asked the children to copy 
these sentences after going to their seats, .She iiustrucled them to 
complete the meaning of each .sentence liy selecting and writing in 
the blank space a word which contained two vowels occurring to¬ 
gether and in which the first vowel was long and the second vowel 
silent. 

Someone . . . Mr. Walker with a donkey, 
saw said paid 

The donkey walked . . . ahead. 

fast straight slowly 

Tom was four years older than .... 

Jack Polly Jean 

Mr. Walker led the donkey down the .... 

path road lane 



Pages 

12-15 

*dom 

bunch 

Irol 

*lead 

lips 

impolite 

heels 


fl2 1 LEARNING TO READ 

The next morning Miss Adams began the school day by reading 
the poem “Little Danny Donkey” ^ by Helen Cowles LaCron. 

All of the children liked the poem. Those who were reading The 
Strange and Wonderful Donkey” enjoyed it e.spedally since it tvas 
related to the theme of the story. Miss Adams frec^ucntiy gave the 
children related experiences of this type. 

When it was time for the children in Group II to have their morn¬ 
ing reading period, they completed the reading of the story. 

Miss Adams began her developmental reading by introdticing 
the new words which the children would need in reading page.s 12- 
15. She introduced these words through narrative conveixation, a.s 
indicated below, writing the italicized phrases and words on the 
blackboard as she said them. 

“The donkey in this story proved to be very interesting. He could 
curl his lips back over his teeth in an impolite grin. He could throw his 
head down and his heels up. He could trot as well as walk. And he had 
a funny bunch of hair at the end of his taili There was one tiling lie 
liked very much to eat. I think you can tell what the ivord is. It 
begins with cl and has over in it. He liked lo eat clover. The lioys 
tried to do something with the donkey, The word is new, and it has 
two vowels together; the first vowel is long and the second vowel i.s 
silent. See if you can tell what the word is. They tried to lead him." 

In neither of the last two developments did Miss Adams say the 
italicized phrases as she wrote them on the blackboard. I’he children 
were able to get the words clover and lead readily through phonetic 
attack, Miss Adams continually encouraged them to work out new 
words independently. (Please note that the words clover and lead 
are starred in the list on the margin of the page. Starred words in 
the marginal lists indicate that the children should be aljle to get 
those words phonetically.) 

Having introduced the new words, she passed the readers and had 
the children turn to page 12. “Now we’ll learn what happened after 
Mr. Walker got the donkey home,” said Miss Adams, “Read the 
first paragraph and find out the first thing that the donkey did.” 

Additional motivating statements and questions which Mi.s.s 
Adams used as the children read this page were: “Read the next 

1 “Little Danny Donkey,” by Helen Cowles LaCron, The Golden Flute, The 
John Day Company, New York, 1932. 
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paragraph.^ and find out what the children said about the donkey. 
What did they decide to call him? Did anyone want to try to ride 
him?” 

The children read the page silently, and discnsslon took place 
at appropriate point.s in re.spon.se to the molive.s which Miss Adams 
used to keep interest alive as the reading proceeded. 

The same gcn(;ral procedure wa.s n.sed in reading the rest of the 
pages. The motivating .statements and ciue.stion.s which Mks Adams 
used are given below. 

(13) “Look at the picture. Mere wc sec Susan having a grand 
ride. Read the first two [laragraphs and find out if anything hap¬ 
pened to her. Rcitid llu' next two paragraphs and find out who else 
had rides. Read the rest of the page and find out what the boys 
planned to do.” 

(14) "This page tells how the boys started off on their ride. Read 
and find out.” 

(15) “This is the funny part of the story. Read the first two para- 
graplis and find out what the donkey did. Read the rest of the page 
and find out the children’s final decision in regard to the donkey’s 
name.” 

After reading page 15, tin; children had an enjoyable discu.s.sion 
of the various names which ha<l Ixtcn given to the. donkey in the 
story: “Queer Beast,” “(Md .Soher-.Sides,” “.Strange and Wonder¬ 
ful,” and “Trieky.” They told why each of these names might lie 
appropriate, and several additional names were .suggested. Finally 
they voted on each of the names and dceicled which name, the 
majority of the cliildren woukl give the donice.)' if they had the privi¬ 
lege of naming him, Their decision was based on the information 
they had gathered while ri'ucling the story. This was an experience 
in summarizing, one of the stuoy skii.i.s in reading. 

Following discu.ssion of the donkey’s name, Miss Adams sent the 
children to their .seats to work with page 2 in Read and Dcj. This 
page provides additional practice on new words in the story, and 
gives the children experience in associating a summarizing title 
with a thought unit. 

Miss Adams again devoted the entire afternoon reading period 
to ADDiTioNAi. UEADiNO ACTivn'iES. After tlic children had enjoyed 
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reading a story in the reader, she used this story as a springboard 
for launching practice on additional reading skills. Normally tliesc 
skills are not called into use while reading the story in the 1)0()k 
itself, but they are needed in other types of school and life reading. 
She had found that these additional reading activities contrib¬ 
uted greatly to the well-rounded development of her pupils’ reading 
ability. 

During this particular period she gave the pupils in Group IT 
an additional experience in interpretation of meaning. She had 
previously selected from the story and had written on the black¬ 
board the sentences below. 

Mr. Walker kept the village store . 

Sometimes people could not pay their bills in money. 

Sometimes they paid him in stovewood . 

Everybody was excited except the sober little donkey . 

The Walker children saw the procession coming . 

Suddenly the donkey stopped short . 

He paid no attention to anyone. 

His lips curled back over his teeth. 

The donkey began to trot . 

He went straight to a fine patch of clover . 

“Here are some sentences from the story,” said Miss Adams. “I 
think it will be interesting to discuss the parts that I have under¬ 
lined. Read the first sentence, Russell,” 

Russell read the sentence, 

“What do you think kept the village store means, children?” 

Various opinions were expressed, and the children finally con¬ 
cluded that the phrase meant that Mr. Walker owned and managed 
the store. 

The other sentences were read in turn, and the underlined phrases 
discussed. It was revealing to Miss Adams to discover that the chil¬ 
dren were interpreting the underlined phrases in many different 
ways, and it was satisfying to note the clarifying results of the dis¬ 
cussion. 

‘Now we’ll see how well you can remember some of the facts 
which were given in the story,” said Miss Adams as she initiated 
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an activity planned to give practice in retention, which falls under 

APPLICATION OP STUDY SKItXS. 

“I will write on the blackboard the names of the different Walker 
children and we’ll sec if you can tell each one’s age,” 

Miss Adams wrote on the blackboard; 

Jean Tom Bert Ellen Susan 

Then she called upon Alice to write a number above jfcan to indi¬ 
cate Jean’s age. 

Alice wrot(; j above jenn. 

“No, she wa.s live,” objected Jack. 

The majority of the children agreed with Jack. Miss Adam.s 
handed one of the readers to Henry and asked him to check Jean’s 
age. Henry verified Jack’s correction and Jack was asked to erase the 
j and write 5 above Jean’.s name. 

The activity of recalling the ages of the Walker children proceeded 
until the correct miinlier had been written above the name of each of 
these story characters. 

When the children went to their scats, Miss Adams suggested that 
they read in their library books. 

“You nil,gilt try to find other stories in which children have 
ridden animal.s,” she. said. “There are .stories about rides on don¬ 
keys, ponies, hor.se.s, and even camels and elephants. If you find a 
good story in which .someone has a ride on an animal. I’ll give yoti 
a chance to tell it to the rest of us at another time.” 

The next morning Group II devoted a final period to aclivitie.s 
connected with the story, “Tht; Strange and Wonderful Donkey.” 
During this period they reread the cnth-c story in a way that was en¬ 
joyable and purposeful from the point of view of the children them¬ 
selves. From Miss Adams’ point of view the rereading was valuable 
in that it provided additional practice in selection and evaluation, 
two of the STUDY SKILLS iu reading. 

Miss Adams suggested the purpo.se for rere.adinc by saying, “This 
first story in your new reader has several interesting pictures. Do 
you think it would Ijc fun to reread the story to find which paragrapli 
or paragraphs are pictured in each illu.stration?” 

All of the children read page (j .silently, then Peggy was a.sked 
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to read aloud the paragraph which she thought was the basis for the 
Ltratiou. She read the first paragraph. Some diseassion lollowed, 

but most of the children decided that she was right. 

Since one picture spreads across pages to and ii, the chidrcn 
read both of these pages silently. Then RusscU was asked o reac 
orally the paragraph or paragraphs of his selection, l ie lii.it two 
para raphs on page it were read by Russell and voted correct by 


the rest of the group. 

Because there is no illustration on page 12, the children were 
asked to find the paragraph on that page which they thought would 
be most suitable for illustration. 

They continued, reading pages 13,14, and 15 for die same general 
purpose, and thus concluded an enjoyable rereading of the stoiy. 

The general round of procedures which Miss Adams used in teach¬ 
ing each of the stories in Over Hill and Plain to her averagii group 
of children was completed with rereading of the story. I'ii.st .she 
guided discussion, showed pictures, or provided a .simple experience 
for the purpose of building background for the new stoiy. Tdien she 
conducted developmental reading of the new pages, intei'S]X!r,sed 
with periods devoted to additional reading activities as needed, 
and accompanied with periods used foi related aciiviiils wlu.n 
feasible. The children usually reread the story for some definite, 
interesting purpose which offered additional opportunilie.s to u.se 
some of the fundamental reading skills. 



The Boys Try to Ride 

PAGES 16-23 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Ask the children to recall what happened in the previous story 
when the Ijoys tried to ride the donkey. 

Guide a discu.s.sion about the children’s own expericnce.s in 
riding ponies or other animals. Ask them especially to tell amusing 
or exciting incidents. After a few minutes of discussion, lead into the 
story by some such remark as, “In our new story the Walker children 
have some more experiences in riding Tricky. We’ll see if their 
experiences were similar to any of those which you have discussed.” 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “The Walkers kept a cow and churned their 
own butter, so they often had kiltermilk." Write the new word on 
the blackboard as you say it, and call the children’s attention to the 
two words within the compound word. 

“Mw. Walker decided to give a pail of buttermilk to Mrs. Strong, 
who kept a boarding house.” Write the italicized phrase. 

“ ‘It will be no bother to take the buttermilk to Mrs. Strong, and 
we’ll still have plenty for ourselves,’ said Mrs. Walker.” Write the two 
italicized phrases. 

“Someone in our new story rode the donkey to Mrs. Strong’s 
boarding house while carrying the buttermilk. The donkey meant 
well but he jolted the rider as he trolled along.” Write the italicized 
phrases without saying the words and see if the children can figure 
■out the new words for thcm.sclvcs. Give them assistance with meant 
a.s follows; “This word is one of tho.se exceptions to the principle 
concerning two vowels coming together. The first vowel, e, is short 
instead of long.” After the children have recognized the word meant, 
assistance may be given with jolted and trotted as follows: “I am cer¬ 
tain you can tell what the donkey did to the rider. The word begins 
with the sound of j and has long 0 in it. It end."! with ed in which the 
e is sounded as in painted and excited. Yes, he jolted the rider quite a 
lot as he , . , Surely you can read the word trot with ed added to it. 
But note that the final consonant t in trot is doubled when ed is 
added.” (See woinr recognition on page 20 for “Reviewing 


Pages 
16-18 
decided 
jolted ' 
meant 
bother 
ourselves 
buttermilk 
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variant forms made by adding rd”; also for “Develoinnq the \-ari;mt 
ed, doubling the final consonant.”) “Now we’ll icad the story and 
find out who took the buttermilk and if he or she got it to Mr.s. Strong 
safely.” 

Mte; From this point on, no mention will lie inad(‘ of writing 
new phrases or words on the blackboard as they are dewloiied in 
oral conversation. It is to be understood that all words ttpiK^aring 
in italics are to be written on the blackboard during discussion. 
Whenever feasible, children should be aided to apply their knowl¬ 
edge of phonics and word structure together with conle.Kt ehte.s- in 
working out these new words. Suggestions for giving a.ssi.stance in 
working out new words independently will not be writtiai into tint 
text under the word development headings from litis point, but 
teachers are urged to give such aid in connection with all tvord 
development activities. They are also urged to provide, for puftils 
who need it, separate periods of word recognition practice as sug¬ 
gested in the additional reading .a.ctivities which accompany eacdi 
story. 

Reading; (i6) “Here is a picture of Tom taking can; of I'ricky. 
Read the first three paragraphs and find out how Tricky beh.avcxl 
when the girls and boys rode him. What did Tom do ()nt‘ tnorning 
to try and win Tricky’s good will?” (17) “Read the paragraphs abos’it 
the picture and see if Tom thought he had won Tricky's good will. 
Read the rest of the page and find out if he really had.” (ill) “What 
new plan did Tom and Bert devise? Read on and find nut which of 
the boys rode Tricky while carrying the butlennilk, and wliat 
Tricky did as he started off.” 

Discussion: “Why do you think Tricky curled his lip when he saw 
the pail? Why do you think he lifted his feet so carefully;'” 

Word Development; “In the next part of the story the Walkers pay 
a visit to the stockyards, and someone does some blindjntding. We'll 
find out why they went to the stockyards and who did the blind¬ 
folding. The donkey' continued to be stubborn, then toward the end of 
the story he felt very sad.” 

fading; (ig) “Look at the picture on page 19. What do yon 
think has happened? Read the page and see if you are right.” 


Pages 

19-23 

stubborn 

stockyard 

blindfold¬ 

ing 

toward 

*sad 
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(20) “Read the first two paragraphs and see if the boys have reached 
the point of disliking Tricky. Read the rest of the page and find out 
why the Walkers went to the .stockyard.” (er) “Do you stippo.se it 
wa,s an easy job to get Tricky up the runway and into the train at 
the stockyards? Find out what happened. Look at the picture at the 
bottom of the page. Gan you see the handkerchief with which Tricky 
was blindfolded? Gan you find the runway? Why is a runway needed 
with a stock train? Why are there spaces between the boards in the 
sides of the cars?” (22) “Look at the picture. Do you think they got 
Tricky into tJic car? Read and find out how they did it.” (23) “Read 
and see if the story has a sad ending. Look at the picture at the 
bottom of the page. Docs the whole family look happy or sad? 
Does Tricky himself look just a little less sober?” 

Discussion: Sec interpretation oe meaning, application of 
STUDY SKILLS, and appreciation. 

Note: It is suggested that throughout the book the teacher use 
this procedure; Have portions of text read silently in response to 
motivating quc.stions; then have the children answer the questions 
in their own words or lay reading pertinent passages orally. Follow 
with additional questions to check comprehension and interpreta¬ 
tion. When appropriate, guide di.scu.s.sion which will increa.se appre¬ 
ciation of any phase of the story with which you are working. Use 
the addxtionai. reading AtrnviTiES at the end of reading periods 
and in separate period.s, according to the needs of the children. 

REREADING 

Flave the children reread the story for the purpose of selecting 
the most important paragraph on each page. When each page has 
been read silently, the children may take turns reading orally the 
part which each one considers most important. The most important 
paragraphs should finally be decided upon by class discussion. 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 

Note: These activities may be used at the end of reading periods 
and during periods set aside for skill practice, according to the needs 
of the children. The marginal page reference beside each activity 
indicates the point in the story at which the teacher may use the 
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Use after 
page 18. 


Use after 
page 18. 
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activity. The teacher will, of course, let the children read con¬ 
secutively as many pages of the story as she thinks ativisahle, and 
follow with the additional activities which lelatc to thc.$c pagus. 

WORD RECOGNITION 

Reviewing variants made by adding ed, d, es, ing 
■ Write on the blackboard the'words below. A.sk dilTercnt children 
to add one of the endings to a word which you indicate, and then 
read both the stem word and its variant form, (In working with the 
ed variants call attention to the three different sounds of ed as repre¬ 
sented in the three different columns of words under that he.ading.) 


Make ed Words 

Make d Words 

talk 

trick 

shout 

save 

happen 

look 

start 

move 

flower 

reach 

hand 

pile 

beam 

walk 

lift 

like 

learn 

back 

end 

handle 


Make es Words Make Words 

watch brush 

patch lead 

flash board 

wish happen 

grass neighbor 

Developing the variant ed, doubling the final consonant 

Visual Discrimination: Write on the blackboard the pairs of words 
listed below. Ask the children how many vowels there arc in each 
word in the first column. Ask how many consonants arc at the end 
of each of these words. Have them look at the words in the second 
coluiim and tell what happened to the final consonant when ed 
was added to each word. These words are new variant forms which 
the children meet for the first time in Over Hill and Plain. 


trot 

trotted 

mop 

mopped 

spot 

spotted 

clap 

clapped 

shop 

shopped 
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Word Building; Have the children double the final consonant and 
add ed to these words: grin, pop, rub, pat, step, trot, clap, mop, spot, shop. 



trotted 

mopped 

spotted 

clapped 


grin 
q^iV7n ed 
rub 
rubbed 


pop , 

popped 
pat 
pott e, 




Generalization; Help the children to become aware of this fact: 
When a word ends in a single consonant which follows a single 
vowel, the final consonant is usually doubled before ed is added. 

Conlexlual Application: Have the children read in these sentences 
the new variant form.s which they arc going to meet later. 

Mrs. Walker mopped the floor. 

Jean saw a spotted dog. 

Susan clapped her hands. 

Many people shopped at Mr. Walker's store. 


*The children may copy the sentences Ijelow at their scats. Have 
them complete the sentences by doubling the final consonant and 
adding ed to each underlined word, applying the new principle. 

Ellen pat the donkey. Suddenly Tricky stop short. 

Tricky trot home alone. Mother mop the kitchen floor. 

The donkey grin in an impolite way. 








Use after 
page 23. 


Use after 
page 23, 
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Note: One part of the activity for the ed variant, doubling the 
final consonant, described on pages 20-21, is starred. I-'min this 
point on, starred portions of any additionai. reaoinc; ArrnviTv may 
be used either for blackboard development or for independent 
WORK, according to the ability of the childicn. 

Developiiig contractions, omitting 0 from not 

Write on the blackboard The boys could not help likinp Tricky. A.sk 
the children for a shorter way of saying could not. Rttplace could not 
with couldn’t. ' 

Have them match the phrases and contractions k-hnv. T‘liest; art; 
new contractions which children will meet while reading Over 
Hill and Plain. 


could not 

wasn’t 

had not 

haven't 

was not 

couldn't 

have not 

hadn’t 

is not 

isn't 

has not 

aren't 

does not 

shouldn't 

would not 

hasn’t 

must not 

wouldn’t 

should not 

mustn’t 

are not 

doesn't 


*Write on the blackboard the words and sentencc.s below. Have 
the children substitute the contraction for each of the underlined 
phrases. 

At first the boys could not ride Tricky, 

Susan has not hod a fall from Tricky up to this time. 

Tricky was not a beautiful beast, 

The children have not been sorry that they kept Tricky, 

Tom said, Tricky is not a bad donkey after all." 

interpretation of meaning 

*Detecting irrelevant words 

Write on the blackboard the words below. Have the children 
read each column of words and decide which word doc.s not belong 
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In the group, Ask a child to cross out the word which does not 
belong in the first list. Repeat with the other lists, 


milk 

stubborn 

stockyards 

bother 

buttermilk 

good 

house 

trouble 

cheese 

nice 

corral 

help 

apple 

kind 

pasture 

worry 

decided 

heels 

buttermilk 

trot 

jolted 

head 

clover 

gallop 

meant 

clover 

grass 

run 

planned 

hands 

flower 

walk 


impolite 

lips 



kind 

nose 



cross 

heels 



mean 

eyes 



Note: This activity is starred, which means that it can be used 
for INDEPENDENT WOUK wliilc the children arc at their seats. 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
*Organizing characteristics 

Write on the blackboard the headings and .sentences below. Ask Use after 
the children to write each sentence under the appropriate heading, page 23. 
They may add sentences to each list liy referring to the reader. 

Good Trick y Stubborn Tricky 

After the donkey came, Ellen and Jean rode him whenever 
they wenj, to the village. 

Susan often rode him around the yard lor half the morning. 

Tricky never threw his head down and his heels up when the 
girls rode him. 

When one of the boys got on, sooner or later the donkey would 
throw him off. 

Tricky curled his lip o little when he saw the pail. 

APPRECIATION 

Recognizing emotions of characters 

Ask the questions below. After asking each question, write on the Use after 
blackboard the three words following it. Let the children decide page 23, 
ivhich word best answers the question. 
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How do you think Tom felt as he jolted along on Tricky? 

sad happy sober 

How do you think Bert felt when he mopped the buttermilk out 
of his eyes? 

merry angry stubborn 

How do you think Tricky felt when he was in the train? 
happy stubborn sad 

How do you think Tricky felt when the children look him home? 
happy stubborn sad 

Read and Do, pages 3-5. 


RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may tell their own personal experiences about 
having pets taken away because they were sold or given to someone, 
or because of some other reason. 

They may paint a frieze representing the most humorou.s, the 
saddest, and the happiest incidents in the story, 

' SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“Bang Gets His Own Way,” page 37, Through the Green Cate, 
Row, Peterson and Company, Evanston, Illinois, 1935. 

“The Ranch,” page 209, Neighbors and Helpers^ Lyons and Carna¬ 
han, Chicago, 1939. ^ 

“Ugly Face and Snoopy,” page 17, Busy World, Allyn and Bacon, 
Boston, 1940. 

To be read to the children 

Stories: “Milly the Pony and Carlo the Dog,” A Child's Book of 
Modern Stories, compiled by Skinner, and Skinner, The, Dial Pres.s, 
Inc,, New York, 1935. 

“Hops and Rocket,” by Dorotliy Canfield, Tell Me a Story, 
University Publishing Company, New York, 1940, 

Poem: “The Broncho That Would Not Be Broken,” by Vachcl 
Lindsay, Johnny Appleseed and Other Poems, The Macmillan Company,. 
New York, 1928. 



Broken BilVs Gift 

PAGES 24-33 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

“Nancy, the gii’l in our next story, once had a lovely locket. 

It vva.s a tiny heart which .she wore on a .silver chain around her 
neck.” If any of the girl.s are wearing lockets, a.sk them to show 
their lockcl.s to tl'ie class. 

“One day Nancy lo.st her locket. Have any of yoi.i ever lo.st a 
locket or other piece of jewelry?" Let the cliiklrcn discuss briefly 
their experiences in losing jewelry, especially instances in which 
they have later found what they had lo.st, 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “Nancy hiid lost her locket while playing on an Pages 
old boat called the Bouncing Bell. Neither jYancj nor her brothers could 24-27 
find the locket. The Bouiu'.ing Bell was on an island near Nancy’s 
home. An old man by the name of Kidd livitd on the island. He 
had two oxen anti a carl and some household goods, including bed- Bouncing 
ding.” Call attention to the fact that d was doubled when ing was locket 
added to bed. (See wemo UECtotiNiTtON for development of this type neither 
of variant.) “Something was happening on the island where this 
old man lived. Wc’ll (Ind out what it was.” ‘ 

Reading: (24) “Look at the picture on page 24, You can see 
Nancy and her two brothers, Pal and .Sandy. Can you find the 
island? It really isn’t an island all of the time. When the tide is low 
it is connected to the mainland Iry a rocky trail. Find this rocky trail, 

Wliat is the name of the story? Read the page and find out who 
Broken Bill wa.s, and \vhy the children went down to the beach.” 

(25) “What did the children .sec when they reached the beach? 

Look at the picture. Have you ever seen oxen drawing a cart?” 

(26) “Read the first two paragraphs and find out why the crows were 
excited. Read the rest of the. page and find out what the children 
thought of doing when they .saw old Mr. Kidd moving arvay.” 

(27) “Why hadn’t the children been to the island recently? What did 
they do as soon as the old man left?” 

Discussion: “Have you ever flashed a looking glass in the sunlight? 

What happened? What did Sandy mean when he said,' I wouldn’t be 



Pages 

28-33 

Hank 

*fnaU 

cracker 

chain 

snatched 

claw 

heart 
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surprised if the Bouncing Bell had been washed away in a stonn,' ” 
(See also interpretation of meaning,) 

Word Development: "In the next part of the story we'll iincl out 
whether Nancy ever found her silver chain with the twj heart on it. 
We’ll also read that Sandy gave Broken Bill a cracker. Do you sup¬ 
pose the crow took the cracker in his beak or snatched it with his (trim? 

Reading: (28) “Here is a picture of the Bouncing Kell, h'incl out 
how it happened to be on the beach.” (29) “\Vhat change had taken 
place since the children had last seen the old boat? I low did Sandy 
organize a crew for the boat? Why didn’t Broken Kill make a good 
cabin boy?” (30) “What did Nancy find, and what happened to 
it?” (31) “This page is mostly about Broken Bill and Sanely. Kind 
out what they did.” (32) “Look at the picture. What is Bill doing? 
Read and find out what was interesting about the hole in the tree.” 
(33) “Read and find out about the big surprise. IIov' did Nancy 
suggest repaying Broken Bill?” 

Discussion: See interpretation of meaning and APi>i,iti.\TK)N of 
STUDY SKILLS. 

REREADING 

The children may reread the story for the jiurpose of deciding 
upon the most important events in the order in which they hap¬ 
pened. Ask them to start reading at the beginning and read until 
they come to an incident which they consider one of the most im¬ 
portant in the story. Then ask them to summarize lliis incident in a 
sentence for you to write on the blackboard. Continue until all of 
the important events are enumerated in summary sentences, I’he 
list may be somewhat as follows: 

The children saw Mr. Kidd moving away from the island. 

They went back to the old boat. 

The boys played on the boat. 

Nancy looked for her locket, 

Nancy found a tiny bottle. 

Broken Bill carried off the bottle. 

The children saw Broken Bill looking into a hole in a tree. 

Sandy ran to the tree and saw Broken Bill's hiding place. 

He found the locket and other things in the hole. 
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ADDITIONAL READING AGTIVIl'IES 
WORD RECOGNITION 

Developing the variants ing and esl, doubling the final consonant 

“In our story we had a new word in which the final consonant Use after 
was doubled when ing was added. Wliat was it? Yes, bedding. There page 27- 
arc many words in winch this htippens.” 

Write on tlie lilacklioard in a vertical list the following words: 
bed, shop, fob, pnt, bob, .dip, .set, plan, .^fop, forget, .snap, dig. 

Directly opposite the tihove list write these words; bedding, shopping, 
rubbing, palling, bobbing, slipping, setting, planning, stopping, forgetting, 
snapping, digging. (The children will meet all of these new variant 
forms for the first time while reading pages 26-290 in Ovkr Hill and 
Plain.) 

Have the children note that each of the stem tvords ends with a 
single consonant preceded by a single vowel, Call their attention 
also to the doubling of the final con.sonant when ing is added. Help 
them to hccotne ;iw;ue of this principle: When a word ends in a con¬ 
sonant following a single vowel, the lintil consonant is usually 
doubled before ing i.s iiclded. 

Continue in the Siinic way to devdo[) the esl variant: “The same 
principle usually holds when est is added to a word ending in a con¬ 
sonant following a single vowel.” ^Vrite big, bigge.st on the black- 
fjoard as an extunple. Ask the children to add esl to each of these 
words: .sad, fat, hot, red. 

■’’Write on the hlackliotird the following words; bed, gel, lug, swim, 
sel,plan, shop, dig, chug,pat, bob, nil, lip,pop, rub, hop. Have the children 
■write each of these words, doulde the final consonant, and add ing. 

Have them also write these words, double each final consonant, 
and add esl: big, sad, hot, fat. 

Reviewing the variants ly, y, er, and est 

“We read tliat: . , lately, a part of the bank had been washed Use after 
down on the deck.’ The word lately was made, of course, by adding 33 - 
ly to the word late. You will meet several other words to which ly 
has been added. Let’s see if you will be ready to read them.” 

Write strong on the blackboard. Ask the children what to add 
to make the word strongly. Use the same procedure with these words: 
like, sad, .stubborn, cross, hard, sure, light, late, neighbor, bad. 
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Use a similar procedure in reviewing the jv, er, and est variants. 
Words are suggested below for word building. These arc new 
variant forms which children wiU meet in Over Hill and Plain. 
Addji: trick, squeak, might, hard, storm, doll, rock, grass. Mill, rain, 

hill, sleep. 

Add er: lead, long, keep, low. Park, slow, boil, tall, call, warm. 

Add est: high, small, bright, hard, great, sound, loud. 

Reviewing the initial consonants 

Use after While the children were reading the preceding books of the 
page 33. Learning to Read Program they were taught to recognize the 
following initial consonants, and how to use their knowledge of 
the sounds of these consonants in working out new words in context: 
b, c, d,f, g, h,j, k, I, m, n, p, r, s, t, v, and w. For maintenance pur¬ 
poses practice on these initial consonants is again provided at inter¬ 
vals throughout this book. To any group of children who especially 
need it, the first review might be given as suggested below. 

Visual and Auditory Discrimination: Write on the blackboard the 
known words below. 


sober 

lost 

must 

cart 

tide 

rocks 

heels 

pulled 

keep 

back 

found 

save 

next 

did 

van 

good 

jolted 

water 


Say, “I’m looking at a word that begins with the sound of h as 
in hat. What is it?” Have a child underline the word and read it. 
Continue until all of the beginning consonant sounds have been 
identified. If it seems advisable, ask the children to npnie additional 
words beginning with each of the consonant sounds. 

Word Building: Provide the children with experiences in sub¬ 
stituting initial consonants in words. They should, of course, read 
each new word that they make. Suggested words to use are: bend 
{lend, mend, send, tend, wend); car {bar. Jar, jar, mar, tar); for {nor); 
mate {date, fate, gate, hate, Kaie, late, rate); caw {jaw, law, paw, saw); 
sad {bad, dad, gad, had, lad, mad, pad); lip {dip, hip, nip, rip, sip, tip); 
meal {deal, heal, peal, real, seal, oeal); save {gave, pave, wave). 
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INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Sensing cause-and-effect relationships 

Write on the blackboard the incomplete sentences and phrases Use aftci- 
below. Have the children select the appropriate ending for each 27- 

sentence. 

The crows were excited 
because Mr. Kidd was moving away, 
because the looking glass flashed in the sunlight, 
because they saw the children. 

The oxen could pull the cart to the shore 
because the tide was out. 
because the tide was in. 
because they could swim. 

The children had not played on the island for o long time 
because no one lived there, 
because the ship had been washed away, 
because neither crows nor children were wanted. 

Extending word meanings 

Write on the blackboard the jrairs of sentencc.s below. Have the Use after 
children discuss the two meaning.s of the underlined word as used in pugc 33. 
each pair of sentences. 

The ship had coma to rest against a high bank . 

Father put the money in the bank . 

The cart went around a bend . 

Sandy could not bend the strong wire. 

Sandy said, "Pat can be first mate ." 

Broken Bill and his mate had a nest in the tree. 

The oxen pulled the cart onto the road with a last great ti^. 

Pat saw a steamboat and a ^ on the sea. 

Mr. Kidd had an old looking glass . 

Nancy had some milk in a glass. 
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APPLICATION OF STUDV SKILLS 
Searching for additional information 

. after Ask the children to search through bird books and other reference 
:e 33. material for additional information about crows. Set aside a time 
at which they can report on the information they find. 

Read and Do, pages 6-8. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Take the children on an excursion to identify and observe Crows. 

They may write a note inviting a bird enthusiast in the neighbor¬ 
hood to come to their classroom and tell them interesting things 
about crows. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

'^‘Betsy and the Parrot,” page 246,. More Streets and Roads, Scott, 
Foresman and Company, Chicago, 194.1. 

“A Parrot for Two,” page 128, Faraway Ports, The John G. 
Winston Company, Philadelphia, 194.0. 

“Playing Pirates,” page 13, Lost and Found, D. G. tleath and 
Company, Boston, 1942. 

To be read to the children 

Stories; “The Grow Peri,” by Katherine Pyle, Wonder Tales Re¬ 
told, Little, Brown and Company, Boston, 1932. 

“More Robbers,” by Thornton W. Burgess, The Burgess Bird 
Book jar Children, Little, Brown and Company, Boston, 1926. 

Poems: “Two Old Grows,” by Vachel Lindsay, Johnny Appleseed 
and Other Poems, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1928. 

“A Beggar Bird,” by Annett Wynne, For Days and Days, Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, New York, 1919. 



How Broken Bill Got His Name 


PAGES 34.-37 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

“All through the last story the crow was called ‘Broken Bill.’ 
Why do you think he was given that name?” Let the children express 
their opinions freely. Then tell them that they will find out why when 
they read the new story. 


Pages 

34-37 

ti verity 

*hatclieil 

wide 

*weeks 

^robbing 

flocks 

roost 

*beak 


Reading: (34) “Look at the picture. What arc these two crows 
doing? Do you think one of them is Broken Bill; or do you think 
these crows might be Broken Bill’s father and mother? Read and 
find out.” (35) “Find out how the little crows changed as they grew 
older.” (36) “How did the little crows learn to fly? Read the rest 
of the page to find out more about the interesting habits of crows,” 
(37) “Find out why the children called the crow ‘Broken Bill.’ ” 

Discussion: See interpretation of meaning, application of 
STUDY skills, and appreciation. 

REREADING 

Have the children reread the story for the purpose of finding 
portions of text which convey information about one specific topic. 
They may be asked to find and read the sentences or paragraphs 
which answer each of these questions: 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “I’ll tell you a little more about crows before 
you read ‘How Broken Bill Got His Name.’ Crows are hatched from 
eggs, and it takes a baby crow a Jew weeks to grow up. A lialiy crow 
has a strong beak which it opens very wide when it wants food. Grown 
crows often fly in Jlocks of ten or twenty or more. They fly around all 
day robbing nests and corn fields. They are great robbers.” After the. 
children have recognized the word robbing, assistance may be given 
with robbers and robbed as follows: “I’m sure you can tell what the 
crows did to the nests of other birds, and what the farmers called 
them. Both words start like robbing, but one ends in ed as in liked, 
and the other ends in er as in longer. Yes, the crows robbed the nests of 
other birds, and the farmers called them robbers. At night they went 
to roost in tall trees in the woods.” 
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Use after 
page 37. 


Use after 
page 37 - 


How do crows build their nests? 

How many eggs do they lay, and how long does it take to hatch 
the eggs? 

What changes take place as the little crows develop? 

What is the work of the leader or sentinel crow? 

How did Broken Bill break his beak? 


ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 


Reviewing the variants ing, er, est, and y, dropping final e 

The words below appear as ing variants on pages 20 to 268. 
Write them on the blackboard in the arrangement indicated. Have 
the children read both forms, and call their attention to the fact 
that when ing is added to each of these words the final e is dropped. 


like 

give 

trouble 

nose 

slide 

liking 

giving 

troubling 

nosing 

sliding 

excite 

shine 

.save 

waste 

write 

exciting 

shining 

saving 

wasting 

writing 

change 

hope 

smile 

dance 

adventure 

changing 

hoping 

smiling 

dancing 

adventuring 


Repeat the procedure in working with the words below. The er 
forms of the words underlined appear between pages 36 and 192; 
the est forms between pages 98 and 275; the^ forms between pages 
231 and 251, ^ ° 


Add er, dropping e: wide , drive , large , fine , village . 

Add dropping g; strange, large, fine, lak, close, safe, ripe, true. 
Add;), dropping e\ l^, gentle, shade . 

Generalization: Help the children to become aware of this principle; 
A silent d at the end of a word is usually dropped when ing, er, est, 
or^Ls added. ^ ’ 


Reviewing the blends j?, cl, pi, bl, si 

TO RE?n^Pp were reading preceding books of the Learning 

TO Read Program, the mitial.blends indicated above were taught. 

be^rthrir-" - th-- 

dlends, the following activities are suggested. 
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Visual and Auditory Discrimination: Write on the blackboard as 
headings: fl, cl, pi, bl, si. As you pronounce each of the following 
words, ask a different child in each case to write the word under the 
appropriate heading; Jiuck, claw, blue, play, climb, sliding, place, black, 
clam, flat, plan, sleep. 

Word Building: Suggested words to use arc; flock {black, clock); 
name {flame, blame); think {blink, clink, slink); meal {bleat, cleat, pleat); 
sing {ding, fling, sling); make {flake); own {blown, flown); rain {jilain, 
slain); week {sleek). 

Contextual Application: Following word building activities the chil¬ 
dren should be given opportunity to apply the results in retiding 
the new words in context. The following sentences are suggested for 
this purpose: 

You can see crows flying over hills and over plains . 

When the sun is too bright, baby crows sometimes blink their 
eyes. 

When little crows are afraid they will fall, they cling to 
branches. 

Broken Bill had flown away with the locket. 

The old man's oxen were fat and sleek . 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
^Recognizing words of similar meaning 

Write on the blackboard the words and sentences below. Have, 
the children read each sentence, find in the list of words aliove the 
sentences the word which has the same or nearly the same meaning 
as the underlined word, and write it above the underlined word in 
the sentence. 

seashore bill scare called making thief woods 

The crows were building a nest. 

The children named the crow Broken Bill. 

The crow tried to open a shell with his beak . 

A farmer cal Is a crow a robber. 

The fish crow walked up and down the beach . 

The crows flew deep into the forest. 

The leader would caw when he saw anything 
that might frighten the crows. 


Use ilfUT 
I’i'g'- 37' 
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Use after 
page 37- 


Use after 
page 36 . 
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application of study skills 

Summarizing developments in the life of a crow 

Ask the children to formulate statements sumniarizing the devclop- 
ments in the life of a crow. Write the statements on the blackboard. 

*Recognizing number relationships 

Write on the blackboard the words and incomplete sentences 
below. Have children select the right word for each blank space. 

two hundreds twenty six one 
. . . crows were building a nest. 

• Soon there were . . . eggs in the nest. 

About. . . days later the eggs hatched. 

In . . . weeks the little crows' backs were 
covered with black feathers. 

There were . . . baby crows. 

... of crows went each morning to find a 
place to eat. 

. . , crow sat in a tree to watch. 

Read and Do, pages 9-to. 

RELATED EXPERIENCE 

The children may draw pictures showing the various stages in 
the life cycle of a crow. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To he read by the children 

“The Bird Who Thinks He’s Human,” page 40, Friends Around 
the World, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 1938. 

“The Pet Crow,” page 58, Friends and Neighbors, Scott, Foresman 
and Company, Chicago, 1941. 

To be read to the children 

Story: “Ben Flicker’s Mistake,” New Stories to Tell to Children, by 
Sara Cone Bryant, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1923. 

Poem: “Birds in Summer,” by Mary Howitt, My Poetry Book, 
compiled by Huffard, Carlisle, and Ferris, The John C. Winston 
Company, Philadelphia, 1934. 



Sally’s Surprise 

PAGES 38-47 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Ask the children if any of them have ever visited a little town far 
back in the mountains. If sOj invite them to describe the town and 
the people. 

Follow this discussion by explaining that the next stoiy is alrout 
some people who live in such a mountain town. “And there were 
other people who lived still farther back in these mountains — so 
far back that they didn’t get to the town oftener than once a year. 
They made things to sell or trade at the store for things they needed. 
They did such handwork as spinning thread and \veaving cloth, 
making baskets out of twigs, and making jars, jugs, and other things 
out of clay. They usually had a few chickens and raised a little corn. 
But at best it was difficult for them to earn enough money for a 
comfortable living.” 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “The chief character in this story is a very 
big man who lived far back in the mountains. His name was Mr. 

John, and he weighed three hundred and fifty pounds. One Friday he 
came to town in his squeakity old home-made carl. You'll rend about 
his visit to the town, and something he did for eleven children." 

Reading; (38) Invite discussion of the picture, having children 
identify the building.s. “The two girls ai’c Sally and Kate. Rettd and 
find out what they arc doing.” (39) “What did the people do for 
entertainment? How did Mr. Big-John make his entrance, into the 
town?” (40) “Why had Mr. Big-John come to town?” 

Discussion: “How do you think the very large overalls happened 
to be at the Trade Store? Why did Mr. Big-John come each year 
just before winter set in? Can you give any reason why the neighbors 
didn’t bring their own things to trade?” Sec also application of 

STUDY SKILLS. 

Word Development: “Mr. Big-John stayed in town until Monday 
morning. He told about the squirrels up in the mountains who had 
been mighty busy laying up the biggest store of nuts you ever saw." 
(Have the children note that the final g in big was doubled when e\l 
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nfstrincs and com(«cl 

was added.) “Mr. Big-John puUe ou a ^ surprised 

them. You’ll find out why. He went to p . ^ „ 

at what happened on the stage when lUe ‘ 

at wnai Big-John .say to 

Reading: (41) “What did t pages tell aliout 

each other when he reached towm suggest 

the strings, -bout ^henn 

for the party?” (44) “What w ,.re nut oiH” (4.7) “What was 
(45-46) “What other interesting acts were put on. f 47 J 

done with the show money?” ^,,uoation or 

Discussion: See INTERPRETATION OF MDANIN , 

STUDY SKILLS, and appreciation. 

rereading 

, , , j the story for the purpose of preparing 

The children may reread the sto y 

a “Radio Skit” as suggested under APPRECt 

ADDITIONAL READING ACriVIllES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Reviewing the blends <r, dr, cr, pr,bu fr 

“In our story we had a new wor blackboard 

Do you remember what it was. Y , ^ heading. Add to the 

the heading tr and the word trade u 

list as the children suggest other words that begin with - 

Write on the blackboard the headings dr, ^ ^ ; 

Write four or five words under each heading as the dnlc^i cn sugge 

words beginning with the black- 

Erase all of the words, leaving the blend ncau g 
board, Ask a child to stand beside each heading, 
green. The child who is standing beside the ^,^^'“‘ 1 ^.;^’' 
point to it. Repeat with other words. If a chi d 
sound of his blend at any time, another child may ‘ ' 

SoElcttd worf, to say ate; staai, *«»«. 
breath, creek, grind, dream, creature, break, praise, grown, pn , ’ , 

Suggested words to use for word building are: ^ 

{brink); dress {cress, press); thank {crank, drank), eras i{iasi , r ' 

drain, grain, brain); kind (^rind); try {dry, fry, cry, Pry); 
lip {trip, drip); cream {dream); bread {tread, dread), e { re . 
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The children should have opportunities to apply the results of their 
word building activities in context as usual. The sentences below are 
suggested for this purpose. 

One man in Hoptov/n had a very old car. It had to be started 
by turning a crank . 

Some of the people where Mr. Big-John lived had to grind 
corn to make meal. 

One night Mr. Big-John had a dream about doing something 
nice for the eleven children. 

He thought about it all the way on his trip. 

Everyone in Hoptown praised Mr. Big-John. 

Mr. Big-John always smiled. No one ever saw him frown. 


Reviewing hyphenated words 

Write on the blackboard the word pay-show. Call the children’s Use; after 
attention to the fact that pay-show is made of two words joined by a paRc 47' 
mark called a hyphen. Explain that the word is therefore called a 
hyphenated wordi A.sk the children to suggest other ways to convey 
the same meaning as pay-show, as “A show for which a charge is 
made,” “A show for which you have to pay to attend.” Guide ihc.m 
to the conclusion that a hyphenated word may Lx; a shorter and 
more vivid way of saying something than a longer .statement. 

Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Have the. children 
find and read the hyphenated word in each sentence. I’lica a.sk tluan 
to think of another way to say each phrase without using the, hyiihen- 
ated word and to d<;cide which stalcincnt in shorter. 'I’lie hy[)hcnatf;d 
words used in these sentences appear Ijctween pages 14. and lo;} in 
the reader. 

The donkey stood stock-still . 

They called the donkey Sober-Sides . 

He was a queer-looking beast. 

Mr. Big-John wore size fifty-eight overalls. 

The man who owned the ranch was a cattle-keeper . 

Sally had some fresh-cut flowers. 

Once Sandy slipped on an ice-covered walk. 

Mr. Big-John lived in a far-away place, 

He was a kind-hearted man. 



Use after 
page 47. 
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INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Sensing broader meanings of facts and ideas 

Guide a discussion concerning the meaning of the words and 
phrases underlined in the sentences iselow. 

Hoptown was at the foot of a high mountain. 

Mrs, Hardy could not do any spinn ing or weaving. 
" Greetings ," they called. 

The squirrels were looking for a hard winter. 

Mr. Big-John brought things to trade at the store. 

He was riding in a homemade cart . 

He brought no handmade jugs. 

Sally and Kate quietly slipped aw ay, 

That evening the school was crowded. 

Over the top of the overalls popped the heads of two 
pretty girls. ' 


application of study SKILLS 
^Organizing events in sequence 

Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Have the children 
number them m the order in which the events occur in the story. 
Mr, Big-John sang a song. 

Mr Big-John come down the mountain road, 

Sally and Kate danced and sang. 

Sally and Kate quietly slipped away, 

Mr, Big-John counted the strings. 

Jat evening the school was crowded. 

He began to trade for the pair of overalls. 

Mr. Big-John’s cart was piled high with packages. 


^Following directions 

Write on the blackboard the 
to follow the directions. 


paragraph below. Ask the children 


Tra^de Store’ m 1°^ the 

the mounMn road H down 

tMn:r:atTou i^eTylt;:^..'"^ -- 
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APPRECIATION 

Giving a radio skit 

The children may dramatize this story for a make-believe radio Use after 
program. A “narrator” may read selections from the narrative part.s P‘'S*" 47 - 
of the story, and other children may read and enact the ptirts of (he 
characters. Still others may produce sound e.Hects to represent the 
wind, the squeak of Mr. Big-Johu’s cart, banging and pounding be¬ 
hind the curtain, clapping, and dancing. If a microphone tmtl loud 
speaker are available, invite another class to listen to the skit. Have 
a committee from the group reading Sally's Surprise listen to the 
program in the other classroom. Later have this committee evaluate 
the enunciation, tempo, and general effectiveness of the performance. 

Read and Do, pages 11-13. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may plan and prepare acts for a show, 

They may prepare a picture map with a mountain setting, showing 
the buildings in Hoptown, the road leading to the settlement where 
Mr. Big-John lived, and the little hou.ses in the settlement itself- 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“The Halloween Party,” page 50, Streets and Roads, Scott, Forcs- 
man and Company, Chicago, 1941. 

“Plow Everyone Helped Give a Party,” ptige 67, Round Ahoul 
Toil, Silver Burdett Company, New York, 1940. 

To be read to the children 

Stories: “The Shoemaker’s Story,” by James Franklin Chamber¬ 
lain, How We Are Clothed, The Macmillan Company, New York, 

1923- 

“The New Red Dress,” by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. Everyday 
Stories, Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Massacluisett.s, kjuo. 

Poems: “General Store,” by Rachel Field, Sung Under the Silver 
Umbrella, The Macmillan Company, New York, 193!). 

“When Parents Go Out Shopping,” by Annette Wynne, For Days 
and Days, Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, 1919. 
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Lazy Jack 

PAGES 48-54 

building background 

“Did you ever know a boy who was very, verv lazv'^ O, 
story IS an old English folk talc about a boy Iho ivas not onri™"' 
ut also stupid Do you suppose he was ahvays unfortuinte ^or T 

s to 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Tlmidy, p,dJa,, and SaMp. He never seemed 

His mother scolded him frequentU K r / ; 

mm irequently, but he always replied politely.” 

Reading; (48) “The first page of the stnrv t-svli i 
point in Lazy lack’s life p- h ^ ^ ® ^ turning 

Jack do after h? rnwher ^^ T*' "Wtat did 

(50) -mathappened on wSa,rU 50 °Sd*T?f d'^ ™f'' 

What do 

Th^Xs'^m wei“{r»”"r *"»• 

and wha^ jS did '“'PPen'd to tire mneton, 

Penon was.” ( 54 ) ,.Wha, £'me of Ja4?” 

Discussion: See application op study skills anH 

SKILLS and appreciation. 

rereading 

^ J-ae children may rereaH 4. 

Avhich was the most stupid of all the°tW Pui'Pose of deciding 

the part which teUs the first stuoid tl,’ ^^^e them find 

child to read it orally. Invite 1 then ask some 

derermline how many think that ^ 

evalua^ted and voted upon. ^ incidents have been similarly 
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ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES' 

WORD RECOGNITION 
Reviewing sp, st, sw, sn, sm 

If there are children who need additional practice on the blends Use after 
indicated above, such practice may be given as follows. 

“Do you remember a new word in this story that itegins witli tla; 
sound of sp as in spill? Yes, spoiled." Write spoiled on the blackboard 
as a heading. Underline sp. “I am going to say several words, some, 
of which begin with the stmnd of .tp. Whenever I say a word which 
begins with this sound you may clap once.” Pronounce these words; 
speak, stiff, spot, spoke, stone, stove, sponge, store, .storm, spoon, still, .steam. 

“Gan you think of a word that begins with the sound of .si as in 
stop.^" Write the word suggested on the blackltoard, underlining st. 

Again pronounce the list of words in the paragraph altove, asking the 
children to clap once each time they hear a word l^eginning with the 
sound of st. 

Repeat the procedure three more limc.s, once for sw, once for sn, 
and once for sm. Suggested words to pronounce are; sweet, snap, smoke, 
snort, snow, swim, small, .swish, snare, .sway, smooth, swarm, .smell. 

Follow the above activities with word building. The following ! 

words are suggested; tell {.spell, smell, swell); went {.spent); end {.spend); ■' ' ’ 

dark {spark, stark); hunt {stunt); keep {steep, sweep); queer {slcci); slung 
{swung); wilt {spill, still, swill); crash {smash); start {smart); near {smear, 
spear); flock {smock, stock); take {stake, snake); catch {snatch); tail {snail); 
beak {speak, sneak); jug {snug, smug). 

Finally, ask the children to read in context some of the new word.s 
they have built. 

Lazy Jack could not rood or spell . 

One day his mother wanted him to sweep the floor. 

But she was afraid he would smash the furniture. 

Lazy Jack was good at doing stunts. 

He was afraid of just one thing, and that was snakes . ' 

Reviewing final consonants 

If there are any children who still have difficulty in recognizing' Use after 
the sounds of the final consonants, pronounce the words below, page 54. 
After pronouncing each word, ask with what letter, the word end.Sj 
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then have the children suggest additional words which end with the 
same letter. 

Bob, lad, stiff, pig, heel, lip, self, seem, seen, star, trot, wow, box 

application of study skills 

^Organizing words in sequence 

Use after Write on the blackboard the words below. Guide the children 
page 52. in recognizing the underlying relationship in each group and ask 
them to arrange the words in each group in sequence. 

' Friday, Monday, Sunday, Thursday, Wednesday, 

Saturday, Tuesday 

two, one, three, four, six, five 
hour, day, minute, year, week 
spring, winter, fall, summer 
morning, evening, afternoon, noon, night 

APPRECIATION 

Enjoying different versions of an old tale 
Use after Place on the library table books containing stories similar in plot 
page 54. to Lasy Jack, such as some version of Epaminondas, The Golden Goose, 
and The Princess Who Could Not Laugh. 

Ask the children to read these stories, then guide them in a dis¬ 
cussion of ways in which the plots are like the plot of Laicy Jack and 
ways in which they are different. 

Read and Do, page 14. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may paint a frieze showing all the stupid things 
Lazy Jack did, and the happy ending to the story. 

The children may construct a castle similar to the one in which the 
rich man lived, using oatmeal boxes and mailing tubes for the walls. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 

To be read by the children 

“Blunder’s Search,” page 237, The Laidlaw Basic Readers, Book III, 
Laldlaw Brothers, Inc., Chicago, 1940. 
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“Pekka and the Rogues,” page 295, Fun and Frolic, D. G. Heath 
and Company, Boston, 1942. 

“Open, Sesame!” page 308, Yesterday and Today, Silver Burdett 
Company, New York, 1939, 



To be read to the children 

Stories: “The Lad Who Went to the North Wind,” Told Under the 
Green Umbrella, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1930. 

“Hans Clodhopper,” Andersads Fairy 'Tales, adapt(;d by Ldwin 
Gile Rich, tioughton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1931. 

Poems: “Tired Tim,” by Waiter cle la Mare, My Poetry Hook, com¬ 
piled by Huffard, Carlisle, and Ferris, The John C. Winston Ckmi- 
pany, Philadelphia, 1934. 

“A Preference,” by John Farrar, The Golden Flute, selcctctl by 
Hubbard and Babbitt, the John Day Company, Netv York, 1932. 



Twelve Men of Gotham 

PAGES 55-57 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

“Our next story is another old English folk talc. It is aljout twelve 
men of Gotham, Gotham is a village in England, noted in stories for 
the simplicity of its people. These twelve men were not lazy, but they 
were about as simple and stupid as Lazy Jack. We’ll find out what 
happened to them.” 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “Every one of the twelve men of Gotham was 
stupid, It wouldn’t matter whether you talked to the first or the 
twelfth you would have found him equally simple. Yet these men had 
taken many a chance around the water and none of them had ever been 
drowned. But alas, something distressing happened one day, and 
they had to ask a man from the king’s court to help them. We shall see 
if he did.” 

Reading: (55) "Read this page and find out how the trouble 
began.” (56) “How -did they try to find the missing man?” 
(57) "How did the man from the king’s court find the twelfth man 
for them? Did they think he had done them a great service?” 

Discussion: “Do you think the clever man did the twelve simple 
men a service? Why?” See also interpretation of meaning and 
APPRECIATION. 

REREADING 

The children may reread the story for the purpose of preparing 
a short dramatization. They may decide at which point the story 
should be divided into two scenes, list the characters and properties 
needed for each scene, and select the speeches. 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 

WORD RECOGNITION 

Reviewing the initial speech sounds ch, wh, sh, th 

Use after For groups who need additional practice the following procedure 
psge 57 - may be used. 

In this story we had a new word which began with the sound 
of ch as in cheese. What was it? Yes, chance.” Write ch on the black- 
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board. “We also had a new word which began with the sound ol’ 
wh as in when. What was it? Yes, whack.” Write wh on the blackboard. 

“There was also a word which began with sh as in shine. Tin; clcvci’ 
man gave the other men a whack upon the . . . Yes, shoulders?' 

Write sh on the blackiroard. “See if you can supply a word that 
begins with Ih as in ihief. When Lazy Jack’s mother scolded him, she 
said, ‘You stupid. . . .’ Yes, tiling.” Write ih on the Irlackhoard. A.sk 
the,children to suggest other words to write, under each of the fotir 
headings, cli, wh, sh, ih. 

Suggested words for word building; best (chest); those (chase); jug 
(chug); back (whack, shack); sale (ivhale); lip (whip); girl (whirl); step 
(Sliep); make (shake); sick (thick); dumb (thumb); first (thirst). 

Suggested sentences for contextual application; 

The twelve men chose a nice brook in which to fish. 

Do you think they ever caught a whale ? 

One man did not have warm clothes. He would always shake 

with the cold. 

Another man was always warm. He had a thick coat, 

INTEHPRETATION OF MEANING 
Selecting a definition for a word 

Write on the blackboard the following word.s and definitions: Ibr afii-r 

II .1 P' 4 ;r 

trust: believe in,- hope 

safe; not hurt; place in which to keep money 
sound: noise; well 

Have the children .select the appropriate meaning for each tvord 
as u.ied in the story. Then a.sk theiri to verify their .selection by 
finding each word in the text of the story and sulislituling the 
definition for the word. 

APPRECIATION 

Comparing folk tales 

Guide a discussion in which the children compare this old tale Use after 
with Lazy Jack. Some of the likenes.se.s which they nitty .suggest are: P''g<' 
both stories are English folk lalc.s; I'loth are supposed to have ttikeii 
place a long time ago; both detil with simple people. DiOerence.s 
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which may be mentioned are: there were no women or girls in this 
story; the men were not necessarily lazy; the men fared badly be¬ 
cause of their simpleness, while Lazy Jack’s simpleness resulted in 
good fortune. 

Dramatizing the story 

Use after The children may carry out the dramatization for which they pre- 
page 57. pared during rereading. 

Read and Do, page 15. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Let the children tell some other old tales in which simple people 
do amusing things. 

Show the children how to use this story for a shadow show. Stretch 
a sheet across a doorway and place a strong light behind the sheet, 
Have the children pantomime the action of the story, keeping them¬ 
selves between the light and the sheet. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“How Many Donkeys,” page 104, The World Around Us, Silver 
Burdetl Company, New York, 1938. 

“The Simpleton,” page 270, More Streets and Roads, Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, Chicago, 1941. 

To he read to the children 

Stories; “What You Look for You Will Find,” A Child's Book of 
Modern Stories, compiled by Skinner and Skinner, The Dial Press, 
New York, 1935. 

The Wise Men of Gotham,” Tales of Laughter, compiled by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith, Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, Inc., New York, 1934. 

Poems: My Book Holds Many Stories,” by Annette Wynne, 
For Days and Days, Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York 1919, 
“Three Wise Old Women,” by E. T. Gorbell, My Caravan, com¬ 
piled by Eulahe Grover, Laidlaw Brothers, New York, 1932. 



Another 

PAGE 58 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

“You have enjoyed listening to poems for several years. Other 
teachers have read beautiful poems to you, and I have read many 
poems to you. Now you are going to have an opportunity to read a 
poem yourselves. The next selection in your reader is a lovely poem 
written especially for this book by Ailccii ITshcr.” 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “The poem is aljout hills and plains and what Is 
beyond them. Did you ever wonder what is beyond the t(5wn8 that you 
know, and beyond the hills and plains that you have seen?” 

Reading: “Look at the picture on page 58. Do you see the little 
town in the foreground? Can you find another town beyond this 
town? What do you suppose is beyond the hills? Yes, there proljaldy 
is another town, and another plain, and another hill, and so on. 
Let’s read this poem called ‘Another.’ I’ll rciid it aloud while you 
read it to yourselves.” 

Note: Every precaution should be taken to ensure tiuit the chil¬ 
dren’s first reading contact with poetry is a plea.surable one. Thi.s 
is no time to take chances on .some children’s experiencing dilliculty 
in recognizing new word.s, or to permit slowing up of interest be¬ 
cause of the changed formal which childnm will meet for the first 
time when reading this poem. Imr these reasons it is advistiblt; for 
the teacher to read the poem orally, giving careful attenticai to 
expression and rhythm, while the children acc<jmp;my her with 
silent reading, adjusting their eye moverrumts to the new format and 
experiencing only enjoyment during this first reading ct)ntact with 
poetry. 

Discussion: After you have read the poem orally, let the children 
enjoy a discussion .stimulated, perhaps, by such questions as, “Did 
you ever wonder where some things end? Look at the hills (or plains 
or whatever the children can sec from the classroom window). Whei'c 
do you think they end?” Continue with the sugge.stions given uiuler 
APPRECIATION. 


Page f,!i 
beyond 
^plains 
wonder 
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REREADING 

“You usually like to hear your favorite poems af4;ain and again. 
Would you care to hear this one again? Would someone like to read 
it aloud for the rest of us to enjoy? While reading it try to feel as 
you think the author might have felt, looking at another house and 
another fence and tree as she wrote the poem.” 

Let a few children who volunteer read the poem orally. Encourage 
free and enjoyable discussion. 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
APPRECIATION 

Supplementing with personal experiences 

Use after Encourage the children to describe what they have seen when 
page 58. visiting places beyond their own town or countryside. 

Read and Do, pages 16-17. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Each child may paint or draw a picture of something he has 
seen “beyond our street” or “beyond our town.” ® 

Some of the children may recite favorite poems which they have 
learned. 

SUGGESTED POEMS 
To be read to the children 

“The Little Land,” by Robert Louis Stevenson, A Child’s Garden 
of Verses, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1905. 

The Unexplorer, ’ by Edna St, Vincent Millay, Sung Under the 
Silver Umbrella, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1939, 
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Adventuring' We Go 

illustration; pace 59 

BUILDING BACKGROUND FOR THE SECTION 

Have the children turn to the table of cunlents, read the title of 
this new group of stories, and then express their opinions in regard 
to the kind of stories they will lincl in this section. Guide ihciu to the 
conclusion that the stories will be about soine adventures of other 
children. Have them read the .story title.s under th<; se.cLion title, 
and tell you what they think the adventure in each .story will be. 
When interest in the new .section has been well stimulated, ask the 
children to turn to page 59. 

“This is the opening picture of the new section. Read the title 
at the bottom of the picture. 

“The children in the foreground arc the four King children who 
live near the river. The older boy i.s Ray; the younger one Ls Don. 
The older girl is Rose and the younger girl is Ann. What adventure 
do you think they are about to have?'’ 

Let the children discuss the picture freely, and guide them to 
the conclusion that the King children are alioiU to have a ride up 
the river in a launch, perliaps to .some spot where they will have a 
picnic lunch, 

“You will read about these children in the story titled ‘When the 
River Went Wild.’ They have a very exciting adventure in that 
story.” 


Peggy and Her Master 

and 

Runaway Barges 

PAGES 60-72 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

“Turn to page 60. Here is a picture which accompanies the story 
called Peggy and her Master. Who do you think Peggy is? What 
kind of dog is she? Yes, a collie. Do you .see Peggy’s mast(;r? I ILs name 
is Joe. What is Joe about to do? What do you think Peggy will do 



Pages 

61-64 

^master 

*Joe 

wrapped 

blanket 

collie 

helpless 

chug-chug- 

chugs 

unloaded 
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when Joe throws the stick? Where are Peggy and Joe? What is the 
barge carrying? Yes, it has a load of pine boards. Have you noticed 
the rope tied to the barge and hanging into the water? What do 
you think it is used for? 

“Look at the barges on page 61. What is each barge carrying for 
its load? Do you think these barges are tied together? What kind of 
boat is the little boat out on the river? What do you think this tug¬ 
boat will do with the barges? 

“There is another interesting feature about these barges. Look 
at the little house on the end of each barge. Do you sec the while 
curtains at the windows? Do you think anyone lives in these little 
houses? Who do you think lives in them? We’ll find out if Joe lives 
in one of them.” 

Peggy and Her Master 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “Barges are helpless boats. They can’t move by 
themselves but have to wait until a tugboat chug-chug-chugs along and 
pulls them to the place where they are to be loaded or unloaded.” 
Have the children note that less added to help makes the word say 
helpless, and that un placed before loaded makes the word say unloaded. 
(See WORD RECOGNITION for development of the prefix un.) “One 
time Peggy fell into the water and Joe wrapped her in a blanket to keep 
her from catching cold. We’ll read about that very soon.” {Master 
and collie were developed while building background.) 

Reading: (61) “Read this page to find out if you were right about 
what the barges in the picture are carrying.” (62) “How did Joe 
happen to have Peggy?” (63) “Why were Joe and Peggy on the 
barge?” (64) “In what way was Peggy useful?” 

Discussion: See application of study skills. 

REREADING 

Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Have the children 
number them in the order in which each event took place in the 
story. Then ask them to reread the story for the purpose of verifying 
their remembrance of the sequence of these events. 
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Then into the water she went. 

Joe pulled the little dog out of the water. 

Soon she came swimming back with the stick. 

For □ second Peggy watched the stick. 

Joe threw a stick into the water. 

The barge people went on shore. 

Joe wrapped the little dog in a blanket. 

Peggy grew into o beautiful collie dog. 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Recognizing compound words 

Below are new compound words which appear between pages U.se after 
68 and 105. Write on cards words whicli arc parts of thc.se com- *'■}■ 
pound words, for example: on one card write look; on another card 
write out. Give a card to each child. One child may stand before 
the class and show his card (such as look). Any child who liiis a 
word (such as out) which will combine with look to make a compound 
word {lookout) then holds his card he.sidc the other child’s card. A 
third child may read the comitound word. 


overflowed 

halfway 

uprooted 

pancakes 

nobody 

forever 

Johnson 

homesick 

anybody 

lookout 

Fireboat 

mouthpiece 

watchman 

bobsled 


Developing the prefix un 

“One of the new words in our .story was unloaded. What is the Use aftci 
difference in the tneaning of loaded and unloaded?" Write the two page (ip 
words on the blackboard and let the children discuss them. , 

“We are going to read soon that Peggy was uneasy.” Write 
uneasy on the blackboard. “What does uneasy mean? Yes, it means 
‘not easy.’ When un is at the beginning of a word, it iNiially means, 

‘not’or‘the opposite of.’” ‘ 
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Have the children write un at the l)cRinnin(^ of each word below, 
read the new word, and tell what it means, Finally ask them to 
suggest a sentence using each word in its changed form. (1 he under^ 
lined words appear with the m prefix between pages 63 and 240,) 
load, easy, painted, tied, winding, dms, fasten, tnic, interesting 

Reviewing the prefixes a, be, re 

Use after Ask the children to add prefixes to the. words below as indicated, 
page 64. read each prefixed word, and use it in a .sentence. 

Add a: field, loud, ground, piece, light, side, like 

Add be: side, came, long, friend 

Add re; turn, paid, read, tell, write, build 

APPLICATION OP STUDY SKIIXS 
Comparjng two means of transportation 

Use after Lead the children in a discussion of the kinds of niatcnial usually 
page 64. transported by barges. Guide them to the conclusion that this ma¬ 
terial is usually heavy and bulky. Help them to analyze the ways in 
which a barge is peculiarly suited to tliis type of cai-go; it is low; it 
has a broad deck; many barges can be pulled biy just one tugboat. 

Help the children to clarify their understanding of the advantages 
and disadvantages of barges by contrasting tiiem with airplanes as a 
means of transportation. 

*Write on the blackboard the words and phrases below. Have the 
children decide whether a barge or an airplane wotild be more suit¬ 
able for transporting each item. 

letters, boards, flowers, doctor, rocks, medicine, cement, sand, heavy engines, 
logs, small packages, gold rings, barrels of apples, new trucks, a sick child. 

Runaway Barges 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

64—6y 

empty Word Development: ‘Tt was a stormy night wlien this story hap- 

*creaked pened. Six empty barges were tied up to the dock. They kept pulling and 

*groaned jerking at the ropes. Joe lay in his bunk and listened.'^ 
bunk 

listened Reading: (64-65) “What were the barge people doing on the night 
*grinding of the storm?” (66-67) “What did Joe and Peggy do after the party? 
ferking What happened to the barges?” 
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Discussion: “What may happen to the barges if they are not res¬ 
cued?” See also interpretation of meaning. 

Word Development: “Do you think it was dangerous for the barges Pages 
to be floating out into the darkness?” Have the children note that 68-72 
ness added to dark makes the word say darkness. “Do you suppose 
anyone will throw a searchlight on the boats and sound a siren?” En- 
courage the children to get coffee, on page 72, from context and pic- siren 
ture clues. dangerous 

Reading: (68) “How did Peggy sound the alarm?” (69-70) “What 
difficulties were encountered in trying to rescue the barges?” 

(71-72) “How did the barge people .show their appreciation to 
Peggy?” 

Discussion: See interpretation of meaning, application of 
STUDY SKILLS, and appreciation. 

REREADING 

Each child may select from the story a sentence which he wishes 
to pantomime. After a child has pantomimed his sentence, the other 
children may try to find in the book the sentence which he panto¬ 
mimed. One child should be asked in each case to read the paragraph 
containing the sentence. 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Reviewing silent letters 

“In this story we had a new word in which two vowels occurred U.sc after 
together, and in which the first vowel was long and the second silent, page 7'-^' 
It was a boy’s name. What was it? Yes, Joe.” Write Joe on the black¬ 
board. Have a child underline the silent letter, 

“We also had some old words with two vowels which were not 
together, and in which the second vowel was silent. In this case the 
silent letter was a final e. An example of such a word is wave.” Write 
the word on the blackboard and ask a child to underline the silent, 
final e. 

“We also had some words containing double consonants, the 
second of which was silent. An example of such a word is merry.” 

Have a child underline the silent r in merry. 
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*Write on the blackboard the additional words below. Ask the 
children to organize the words into lists under the three key words 
indicated above, and to underline the silent letter in each word. 

Jail, ice, load, wagged, rose, yellow, sails, puppy, mule, robbing, trade, 
plain, stubborn, spotted, safe, boat, chain, home, grinned, boards, cojfce, coal, 
wave, mutton, collie, earned, gave, Peggy, use, shopping, fiie, paid, wrapped. 

Reviewing contractions 

Use after “On page 69 we had a new contraction. It was the word what’s, 
page 72. which stands for what is.” Write the italicized word and phrase on the 
blackboard and have them read. 

*Ask the children to write the contraction for each of the.se phrases: 
she is; who is; he is; where is; that is; how is. 

“In our next story we are going to have two new coatrtictions: 
haven’t, which stands for have not, and isn’t, which stands for is not.” 
Write the italicized words and phrases on the blackijoard and have 
them read. 

*Ask the children to write the contraction for each of these phrases; 
has not; does not; are not; would not; must not; should not. 


INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Formulating and verifying definitions 

Use ^ter Guide the children in formulating a definition for each of the 
page 67. words below as used in the text of the story; then write on the black¬ 
board each definition as finally accepted by the group. Read the 
definitions for each of the words as given in the dictiontiry, Let the 
children select the one which is most appropriate for the word as it 
IS used in the story, and compare it with their own definition. 

helpless, uneasy, bunk, master 
barge, dock, deck, creak, jerk 


Use after 
page 72. 


Identifying and using descriptive words 

Write on the blackboard the words and phrases below. Have 
the cl^dren select from the list words that would be suitable for 
describing a stormy winter night on the river. 

warm, storm, cold, merry, wind, siren, easy, dangerous, safe, blue water, 
black water quiet, creaked, groaned, still, snow, alarm, uneasy, sunshine, 
-i^^Jierked, grinding 
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*Ask each child to write a short paragraph telling what he might 
see and hear on a stormy night on the river. 

application of study skills 

Formulating summary sentences 

Discuss the four major parts of the story. Have the children formu- U.sc alter 
late a summary sentence for each part, as: 7 '^' 

The barge people had a happy time the night before Christmas. 

The barges floated away. 

Peggy gave the alarm. 

The barges were brought to a safe harbor. 

APPRECIATION 

Discussing the mood of incidents 

“While I read parts of the story, think whether each part makes Use after 
you feel happy, sleepy, excited, or frightened.” ?*■ 

The people on the barges were having a merry time because it 
was the night before Christmas. They yvere all together in one of the 
little houses. There was a Christmas tree for the children. 

Joe turned over in his bunk and went back to .sleep. 

The light showed the three runaway barges being carried out to 

sea. It showed Peggy running up and down the deck. 

The mothers wrapped their children in blankets. They did not 
know what would happen. 

Joe’s father jumped and caught a rope. 

The barges were safely tied up in the harbor. The barge people 
laughed and cried at the same time. 

Everyone was patting Peggy and feeding her. 

Read and Do, pages 18 - 22 . 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Invite the children to relate personal experiences in which their 
pets have shown loyalty and courage. 

Let the children construct model barges and tugs. They may load 
^ach barge with a suitable cargo. The models may be used for dra¬ 
matic play or a display for other classes to .see. 
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SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“An Old Dog, An Old Trick,” page io8, Through the Green Gale, 
Row, Peterson and Company, Evanston, Illinois, i();}(). 

“The Boat That Flew,” page 139, Round About You, Silver Burdett 
Company, New York, 1940- 

“How Jan Saved Pieter,” page 218, Near atid Far, Silver Burdett 
Company, New York, 1940. 

To be read to the children 

Stories: “Little Gulliver,” by Louisa M. Alcott, More Story Hour 
Favorites, selected by Wilhclmina Harper, the Century Company, 
New York, 1929, 

“A Daring Rescue,” by Arthur Ransoiiic, Children’s Literature by 
Grades and Types, Ginn and Company, Boston, 1938. 

Poems: “The Storm,” by Dorothy Aldis, Everything and Anything, 
Minton, Balch and Company, New York, 1927. 

“Islands,” by Rachel Field, The Pointed People, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1930. „ 



When the River Went Wild 

PAGES 73-82 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Show the children pictures of Hoods, if such pictures are available. 
Describe floods which you have .seen or read al)ouL. Invite the chil¬ 
dren to tell of any experiences they have had in seeing floods. 

DEVELOPMENIAL READING 

Word Development: “Our new story is about a river that went 
rushing down a valley and flooded a town. Ray explained to Mr. Johnson 
the predicament of a poor old goat who was caught in the Hood, 
Ann begged Mr, Johnson to save the goat. We’ll find out if he did.” 

Reading: (73) Di.scuss the picture of the flooded town. “Read the 
description of the flood that is given on this page and find out more 
about it.” (74-76) “Read the next three pages to find out aljout the 
predicament of the goat and if Mr. Johnson constmted to help.” 

Discussion: “How would you have tried to rcscui' Peii])tM’ Pill if 
you had been in Captain Parker’s place? Do ymi think tliat Gapttiin 
Parker may have some troultle? What kind of trouljle may he hiivc;?” 

Word Development; “The children stared at the muddy water." Have 
the children note that the consonant d w;is doubh'd when )' was 
added to mud. (See word REanoNmoN.) “'I'hey couldn't see fithe.r 
the banks of the river or the river road. The.y wtmch'red if the wtUiu' 
was shallow close to the edges of the flooded stream. I'hey s:tw many 
strange things in the water. Once they saw soine.thing tluit knjked 
like an alligator. Mrs. Parker had a twinkle in her eye as she told tliem 
about a bell.” 

Reading: (77--80) “Read and find out what tire cltildren saw from 
the porch.” (81-82) “Find out if old Pepper Pill was rescued.” 

Discussion: See interpretation of meaning and appreciation. 
REREADING 

Through discussion, aid the children to determine what the major 
topic of the story is. Their conclusion should be that tlie flood is 
the major theme, Follow this development Iiy having them reread 
the story to find parts which give details dc.scribing the Hood. 


Pagr.s 

73-76 

lushing 

valley 

Jloiiiled 

*wi/e 

*Ray 

explained 

*till 

begged 


Pagr.s 

77-82 

.\ la red 

either 

twinkle 

*rang 

alligator 

*{kog) 

shallow 

*dreamed 
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ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Reviewing long and short vowels 

Use after Write on the blackboard the headings and key words below":— 
page 76. Then pronounce the words in the list, calling upon different children 
to write each of the words under the appropriate heading. 

long g short a 

ate at 

sad, take, Ann, day, mate, lad, black, wave, safe, back, stay, last, trade 
Review long and short e, i, 0, u, andy in the same way. Words to 
use are suggested below. 

For e: he, end, pen, sea, beak. Peg, we, me, reach, bend, men, went, beat 
For i: wife, Fll, pill, lips, grind, cliff, sight, lived, light, his, stick 
For 0; Rose, Don, told, rope, on, box, old, dock, Joe, top, goat 
For u: bunk, use, mule, chug, rub, Sue, Judy, mud, such, music, cut 
For_>).' why, sandy, fly, stormy, parly, dry, sky, lazy, happy, cry, try 

Introducing syllabication 

Use after First develop ability to hear two syllables in a word. This may be 
page 82. introduced as follows: “Some words have two parts. Listen while I 
say darkness. One part of the word is dark and the other part is ness. 
Can you hear two parts in surprise? What are the two parts?” Con¬ 
tinue this procedure with the words Johnson, watchman, grinding, 
blanket, Sunday. 

Then explain that you will say some words which have only one 
part, and some which have two parts. Ask the children to clap once 
every time you say a word which has one part, and twice each time 
you say one which has two parts. Pronounce rang, shallow, morning, 
Ray, wife, happen, mutton, top, garden. 

After the children are able to hear the difference between one- 
syllable and two-syllable words, introduce the term syllable. “Each 
part of the word which you can hear separately is called a syllable. 

In darkness, dark is a syllable and ness is a syllable.” Write syllable 
on the blackboard and have the children read it. 

Following this introduction, develop the true concept of syllal5le.s 
as determined by vowel sounds. Write on the blackboard several 
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one-syllable words, as; Don, big, lop, uch, bell, had. Ask, “P-Iow many 
vowel sounds can you hear in Don? How many syllal)les are there in 
Don?” Continue in the same way with the other words, llien guide 
the children to awareness of this fact: When a word has one vowel 
sound, it has only one syllable. 

Repeat the procedure with two-syllalde words and gtiide the chil¬ 
dren to awareness of this fact: Words which have two vowel stjunds 
have two syllables. Suggested words to use are river, slicking, broken, 
behind, slowly, stupid. 

*If the children need additional practice, write on the blackijoard 
the headings and words Indicated in the illustration. Then ask tlie 
children to count the vowel sounds in the first word and write the 
number at the right of the word under the heading vowel sounds. 
Then have them determine the nuralier of syllaljle.s and write the 
number under the heading syllables. Continue in the same way with 
the other words. 



Developing the variants y and ex, doubling the final consonant 
Write on the Itlackijoard in a vertical list mud, Dad, sun. Sum, 7 m, 
Jur, pup. Opposite tliis list write muddy, Daddy, sunny, .Sammy, Tommy, 
furry, puppy. Ask the children to note what happens to the final con- 


I'sf afu 
page Oa 
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sonant in each of these words whenj)) is added. Ask how many vowels 
there are in each word. 

Repeat the above procedure, emphasizing tlie doubling of the 
Hnal consonant when er is added. Suggested words to use arc run, big, 
plan, shop, pat; runner, bigger, planner, shopper, patter. 

Help the children to become aware of this fact: When a word ends 
in a single consonant following a single vowel, the final consonant is 
usually doubled before adding y. 

Reviewing the variants fid, ing, sst, doubling the final consonant 

Use after Write on the blackboard in a vertical list the words below. Ask 
page 82. different children to write one of the words, first doubling the final 
consonant then adding ed; and again, adding ing. Have them read 
the variant forms and explain why the final consonant was doubled 
in each case. 

grin, mop, stop, rob, clap, chug, rub, plan, boh, trot 
Repeat the procedure, having children add est to big, sad, thin. 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
*Detecting irrelevant words 

Use after Write on the blackboard the groups of words below. Have the 
page 82. children select and underline the irrelevant word in each group, 


explained 

stared 

wife 

mule 

flashlight 

replied 

listened 

woman 

alligator 

valley 

answered 

watched 

alligator 

turtle 

candle 

flooded 

looked 

lady 

frog 

searchlight 

muddy 

bread 

float 

valley 

shine 

dirty 

tea 

walk 

plain 

darkness 

dusty 

coffee 

swim 

mountain 

twinkle 

clean 

milk 

dive 

meadow 

flash 


APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
*Following directions 

Use after Write on the blackboard the paragraphs below. Ask the children 
page 82. to follow the directions. 

Draw a picture of the valley as you think it might hove looked 
from the lookout before the flood. Show the trees, the gardens, the 
houses, the river bank/and the river road. 
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Draw a picture of the flooded valley as seen from the lookout. 

Put in all of the things the children saw. 

APPRECIATION' 

Recognizing emotions of characters 

Write on the blaekboard the words Irelow. Then a.sk the que.stions U.sc after 
•and let the children decide, which word best an.swens each question. P-W da. 
troubled excited glad sad frightened 

How did the King children feel when they came to Captain 
Parker’s house? 

How did they feel when they saw the valley from the lookout? 

How did the people feel when they had to move out of Llreir houses? 

How did Pepper Pill feel when he was in the deep water? 

How did the people feel when the flood was over? 

Read and Do, pages 23-26. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may collect pictures and news clippings about 
floods. These may be placed on the Irullctin board or in a scrapljook. 

They may make a large calendar showing the dates of the current 
month. Each day have them agree upon a word which best de.scrihes 
the weather, then let one child write this word beneath the date on 
the calendar, 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read, by the children 

“The Storm,” page 237, m Grow Up, Tlic Macmillan Company, 

New York, 1939. 

“Tornado Weather,” page 162, Fun and Frolic, D. G. Heath and 
Company, Boston, 1942, 

To be read to the children 

Story: “Why the Water in Rivers Is Never Still,” The Book of 
Nature Myths, edited by Florence Holbrook, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1902. 

Poem; “The Rains of Spring,” by Lady Isc, Suni’ Under the Silver 
Umbrella, The Macmillan Company, New York, 193O. * 



IVky the River Floods 

PAGES 83-85 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Guide the children in a discussion of a brook, creek, or river with 
which they are familiar. Ask such questions as; “Where does it 
begin? Where does it end? How does it happen to be where it is? 
Does it ever do any damage? If so, what kind of damage? Of what 
use is this stream?” 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “We are going to read a selection about a river 
and find out why it floods. The selection tells us how easily a brook 
may become a river, what happens to rivers when the snow melts, 
and many other things.” 

Reading; (83) “Read and find out how a brook may Ijecome a 
river.” (84) “Find out why the river floods.” (85) “Of what use is a 
river? How do people protect themselves from floods?” 

Discussion: See interpretation of meaning, application of 

STUDY SKILLS, and APPRECIATION. 

REREADING 

The children may reread this selection for the purpose of sum¬ 
marizing, in sequence, the steps in the formation of a river. Write 
their statements on the blackboard, as: 

The river begins from a spring high in the mountains. 

It flows down in a little stream that people call a brook. 

Other brooks empty their water into it, and people call it a 
creek. 

Other creeks empty their water into it, and people call it a 
river, 

The river flows into the sea, 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
*Recognizing relationships 

Use after Write on the blackboard the words below. Have the children 
SS’ arrange each group in .sequence from the smallest item to the largest, 


Pages 

83-85, 

Hegins 

*dear 

melts 

easily 
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sea brook river creek spring 
day second year week minute 
yard foot mile 

ten hundred one thirty fifty two 
butterfly bee airplane bird 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Interpreting map symbols 

Sketch on the blackboard a map showing the source of a river, 
the brooks combining to form a creek, the creeks comijining to form 
a river, and the river flowing into the sea. Ask different children to 
explain the map you have drawn. 

Show the children a wall map. Ask them to find and trace the 
course of rivers on the map. 

^Checking retention by pictorial representation 

Have each child draw a scries of pictures illustrating the successive 
steps in the formation of a river. 

Locating additional information 
Let the children find in books on the library table, or in the 
school and public libraries, pictures of .streams. Ask them to show 
the pictures to the class. Have the class attempt to determine, by 
the clues in the pictures, which stage in the formation is represented. 

APPRECIATION 

Appreciating man’s relationship to natural forces 

Have the children discuss the ways in which rivers can be de¬ 
structive. Guide them to the conclusion that by building darns it 
is possible for man to control the destructive forces of rivers and to 
utilize the power for electricity and irrigation. 

Read and Do, page 27. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Take the children for a walk immediately after a rain, if possible. 
Have them observe how the water runs off the ground in rivulets 
which cut beds into the soil, carry along mud and pebbles, and join 
larger streams in much the same way as a river system. 


U-se after 
page 8>j. 


Use after 
page 85. 


Use after 
page 83. 


Use after 
page 85. 
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Let the children make a relief map representing a miniature 
river system. They may fill a low, flat container with clay. Then, 
using the text as a guide, they may mold the clay to represent the 
mountains, the plains, the brooks, the crcek.s, the river, and the sea. 
Salt and flour or papier-madifi may be used in place of clay. The 
streams and bodies of water may be painted Ifiue when the relief 
map has hardened. 

Show the children colored slidc.s or motion picture.s of rivers and 
flood control projects. Information for oljialning thc.se visual aids 
may be obtained by writing to your State Department of Lducalion 
or to the United States Department of the Interior. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read hy the children „ 

“How the Third Grade Children Became Weather Prophets,” 
page 177, Near and Far, Silver Burdett Company, New York, 194.0. 

"A Houseboat in China,” page 72, Faraway Forts, The John C. 
Winston Company, Philadelphia, 1940. 

“Rocks, Pebbles and Soil,” page 287, Yesterday and Today, Silver 
Burdett Company, New York, 1939. 

To be read to the children 

Stories: “The Raindrops’ Journey,” A Child's Book of Modern 
Stories, compiled by Ada M. and Eleanor M. Skinner, The Dial Press, 
New York, 1935. 

“Rivers,” by Ann Nolan Clark, In My Mother’s House, The Viking 
Press, New York, 1942. 

Poems: “Rain,” by R. L. Stevenson, Chimney Corner Poems, selected 
by Veronica Hutchinson, Minton, Balch and Company, New York, 

igag- 

The Rivulet,” by Lucy Larcora, My Caravan, edited by Eulalie 
Grover, Laidlaw Brothers, New York, 1932. 



How Did Aunt Mary Know? 

PAGES 86-93 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Ask the children to describe different, types of telephones which 
they have seen or used. Especially encourage detailed descriptions 
of the old box type of telephone which some of the children may 
have seen in farmhouses. If none of the children has seen this type 
of telephone, describe one to them. 

Motivate interest in the new story by additional qut;.stion.s and 
remarks as, “Do you think people have always had telephones? 
For how long a time do you think it has been a rather common 
practice for people to have telephones in their homes? Our new 
story is about a telephone. You will find the answers to these ques¬ 
tions when you read it.” 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING 


Word Develepmenl: “Our new story is about something that hap¬ 
pened a long time ago. The three children in this story are Lucy, 
Kenneth, and Katie. A part of the story took place in a fi^rocery store 
where there was a big jar of candy.” Have the children note the 
sound of a when followed by r in jar.^ (See word RECOGNiXKtiN f(jr 
development of this sound.) “There was an old-fashioned telephone 
in the grocery store, too. It looked like a box with a black mouth¬ 
piece to talk into, and it had a black receiver to place at your ear. 
Under the grocery store there was a cellar in which an accident hap¬ 
pened. We’ll find out about the accident as we read the story,” 


Pagc.s 

8G-93 

Kenneth 

jar 

Urocery 

*wali 

*cranlc 

*/wok 

cellar 

accident 

receiver 

*mine 


Reading: (86-87) “Here is a picture of Lucy talking with her 
twin cousins, Kenneth and Katie. Read the first two pages and 
find out what they were discussing.” (88) “Find out more about 
the telephone Mr. Lane had in his store.” Have the children examine 
the picture of the telephone at the bottom of the page. Ask them to 
identify the bells, mouthpiece, receiver, and crank, and see if they 
can tell the use of each of these parts. (89-90) “Read the next two 
pages and find out about the accident.” (91-93) “The rest of the 
story tells about interesting experiences the children had willi the 
new telephone. Find out what they were.” 
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Discussion: See interpretation of meaning, application of 
STUDY SKILLS, and appreciation. 

REREADING 

Ask the children to answer from memory the questions below. 
Write the answers on the blackboard. Then have the children reread 
the story far enough to verify their answer to the first question. 
Revise the answer on the blackboard, if necessary. Use the same 
procedure with the remaining questions. 

In what three ways had the store been improved since Kenneth 
and Katie had last seen it? 

Can you describe exactly how the telephone looked? 

How did Katie happen to have her accident? 

In what two ways was Katie injured? 

How did Aunt Mary greet Katie? 

What was Aunt Mary’s conversation over the telephone? 

What did Kenneth say over the telephone? 

What did Lucy say? 

What did Aunt Mary do when they were all through talking? 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 

Developing the sounds of a, e, i, o, and u when followed by r 

Use after Visual Discrimination: Write on the blackboard ate, at, jar. Have 
page 93. the children read the words and compare the sounds of a in the 
three words. Explain that when a is followed by r, it usually has the 
sound of a as in jar. 

Auditory Discrimination; Pronounce arm, Lane, can, far, hard, trap, 
came, park. the children indicate when you say a word con¬ 
taining the sound of a followed by r. 

Develop in the same way the sounds of e, i, 0, and u followed by r. 
Visual Discrimination: Suggested words to use arc; 

For er: he, get, Bert. For ir: ice, it, bird. 

For or: no, not, nor. For ur: use, run, hurt. 

Auditory Discrimination: Suggested words to pronounce are: 

For er; her, she, bed, finger, we, answer, clerk, bell, be, stern. 

For ir; first, shine, sir, in, dive, birch, wide, shirt, mine, till, dirt. 
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For or: for, sober, irot, corn, flock, cord, nose, north, Bob, cold, organ, 
both, nor. 

For ur: fur, cut, burn, bunk, curled, tune, burro, cup. Sue, turtle, huge, 
turkey. 

Word Building; sit (sir); he {her); stay {star); porch {perch); cat 
{car);fat {far); not {nor); card {cord); wheel {whirl); fun {fur); cut {cur). 

Contextual Application: Suggested sentences to have the children 
read are: 

When the storm was over Ray could see the stars . 

Don caught a fish. It was a perch . 

Kenneth said, "Yes, sir, I used the telephone." 

Lucy tied a box with a strong cord . 

The dog was just a little lost cur. 

Reviewing the final speech sounds nk, ck, ng, ih, sh, ch 

Write on the blackboard the final speech sounds nk, ck, ng, th, Use after 
sh, ch. Read to the children words which end with these different page 93. 
sounds. After you read each word, ask a child to indicate on the 
blackboard the speech sound with which the word ends. 

Suggested words to use are: crank, whack, rang, rich, bank, bath, 
hatch, crack, mouth, wing, .snatch, fish, drink, flash, pick, lunch, bank, rack, 
string, north, swish, long, breath, push, reach. 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
*Extending word meanings 

Write on the blaekboard the sentences below. Have the children Use after 
find in the first sentence a word that would be appropriate to use 93- 
with a dilfierent meaning in the second sentence. Discuss the two 
meanings of the word. Use the same procedure with the other pairs 
of sentences. 

The new candy was in a big jar. 

When the heavy truck went by you could feel it. . . the house. 

Lucy said, "This is the best kind of candy." 

Uncle John and Aunt Mary were very ... to Katie. 

Katie fell through the trap door. 

The little mouse was caught in a ... . 
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There was a new sign over the store. 

Lucy could write a letter and ... her name. 

Lucy said, "This post can be home." 

Lucy ran to ... a letter for Mother. 

In a twinkling Uncle John was down the cellar steps. 

It was night and the lights were . . . over the water. 

Uncle John said, "Who left that trap door open?” 

Katie did not hurt her. . . hand. 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
^Classifying items under a specific heading 

Write on the blackboard the headings and lists of words below. 
Ask the children to read them, select the items which should be 
listed under each heading, and write them where they belong. 


Telephone 

Grocery store 

River 

bank 

sign 

mud 

wall 

flood 

bridge 

crank 

receiver 

coffee 

clerk 

jar 

barge 

hook 

mouthpiece 

cellar 

bell 


APPRECIATION 

Recognizing changing conditions 

Guide the children in a discussion of changes which are taking 
place in communication. Have them make some predictions about 
future changes and the effect which these changes might have on 
our relationships with other people. This interest might be used as 
motivation for three short skits entitled “Fifty Years Ago”; “Today”; 
“Fifty Years from Now.” 

Read and Do, page 28 . 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may invite some older person to tell them about 
his earlier experiences in using telephones, radios, automobiles, 
and airplanes. 
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Place on the bulletin board the heading Then and Now. Ask the 
children to bring pictures to display under this heading. The pictures 
should represent communication and transportation of fifty or more 
years ago, and the same facilities as they exist today in their most 
modern forms. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“Patrick’s Telephone,” page )o, Lost and Found, D. C. Heath 
and Company, Boston, 1942. 

“A Funny Telephone,” page 36, Friends and Neighbors, Scott, 
Foresman and Company, Chicago, 1941. 

“Calling for Help,” page 59, Near and Far, Silver Burdett Com¬ 
pany, New York, 1940, 

To be read to the children 

Stories: “Gissing and the Telephone,” by Christopher Morlcy, 
I Know a Secret, Doublcday, Page and Company, New York, 1927. 

“The Guest in the House,” by Carolyn Bailey, The Wonderjul 
Window, Cokcslmry Prc.ss, Nn.shvillc, Tcnncs.sce, 1926, 

Poems: “Emma’s Store,” by Dorothy Aldis, Before Tkinr^s Happen, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1939. 

“Efctelephony,” by Laura Elizabeth Richards, Mj) Poehy Book, 
compiled by PIulTard, Carlisle, and Ferris, The John C. Winston 
Company, Philadelphia, 1934. 



Pages 

94-96 

*Dan 

iron 

*hood 

*5teep 

*Rovm 

steered 

curve 

swung 


Pages 

97-101 

snowdrift 

wooden 

passed 

*smashed 

^tracks 

*rusty 


The Homemade Sled 

PAGES 94-101 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Ask the children to tell their experiences in coasting down hill. 
Guide them in a discussion of their favorite sleds; where they got 
them, how they were made, the uses they served. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “We shall now read a story that happened a 
hundred years ago. It is about a boy named Dan who had an old 
homemade sled that didn’t even have iron runners on it. Wc shall also 
read about the Red Rovers. Dan often watched the Rovers as they 
steered their bobsled down hill and swung around the curve." 

Reading: (94-95) “Read these pages and find out more about 
Dan’s sled, and about the Red Rovers.” (96) “Here is a picture 
of the Red Rovers’ bobsled. How is it different from Dan’s sled? 
Read and find out what Polly said to Dan.” 

Discussion; “What is meant by ‘His sled was for work, not for play’? 
Why did the boys lean to the right as they swung around the curve?” 

Word Development: “There was a deep snowdrift at the bottom of the 
hill and it was difficult for Dan to steer around it because of the 
wooden runners on ffis sled. Do you suppose Dan took Polly for a ride? 
Do you think the Red Rovers passed Dan and Polly again?” 

Reading: (97-98) “Something very exciting happens in the next 
two pages of the story. Find out what it is.” (99-101) “How did the 
Red Rovers repay Dan for the accident?” 

Discussion: “Who do you think originally owned the sled left for 
Dan? Why were the iron runners rusty?” See also interpretation 
OF MEANING and application of study skills. 

REREADING 

Ask the children to recall from memory incidents in the story 
which prove these statements: ( 1 ) Dan was clever at making things. 
( 2 ) Dan was kind and helpful, ( 3 ) Dan was a fast thinker. 

As a child recalls an incident, ask other children to check his 
answer by finding and reading orally the incident in the story. 
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ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Reviewing one- and two-syllable words 

Pronounce the words below. Ask different children to say one or Use after 
two after you pronounce each word, according to the number of pageioi. 
syllables which they hear. 

mild, town, candy, sugar, lame, Jan, mayor, 

Mary, clerk, palace, silk, king, happy, Dumrnling 


Write on the blackboard the headings and words below. Plave 
different children read a word and answer the two questions about 
it by writing i or 2 under the appropriate heading. 



How many 

How many syl- How many 

How many syl¬ 


vowels do 

lables are in vowels do 

lables are in 


you hear? 

the word? you hear? 

the word? 

Dan 


cellar 


jar 


bobsled . . . 


sled 


. . . wooden . . . 


rust 


kitchen . . . 

. . • 

not 


. . , morning . . . 

. . . 


Developing the sound of a single vowel in a one-syllable word 

Write on the blackboard the words and questions below. Have Use after 
the children answer the questions for each word in the two groups pag^ mi. 
of words. 


red 

best 

so 

my 

old 

met 

he 

me 

fun 

sot 

go 

be 

hill 

with 

she 

no 


How many syllables are in the word? 

How many vowels are in the word? 

Is the vowel at the end of the word? 

Is the vowel long or short? 

Guide the children to awareness of this fact: When there is only 
one vowel in a one-syllable word, it is usually short unless it is at 
the end. 
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Reviewing tr, dr, fr, cr, gr, pr, br 

Write on the blackboard these blends as headings: tr, dr, Jr, cr, 
gr, pr, br. Read the words below, calling upon a different child in 
each case to write under the appropriate heading the word that you 
pronounce. 

cracked, dry, grocery, track, brook, fresh, proud, grind, crank, dreamed, 
present, from, brown, trot. 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
^Recognizing homonyms 

Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Have the children 
find and underline in each pair of sentences two word.s which sound 
the same but are spelled differently. In each case ask them to tell 
the meaning of each of the two words. 

Everyone knows it is fun to s.lide down hill. 

Nothing showed but the tip of Polly's small nose. 

The Red Rovers were right behind Dan’s sled. 

Dan wanted to write the Red Rovers a thank-you letter, 

The runners on-Dan’s sled were made of wood. 

The sled would not go far on a steep hill. 

Dan knew his sled was not for play. 

The Red Rovers did not give Dan a new sled. 

Dan pulled Polly down the road. 

Ten boys rode on the bobsled. 

Dan threw Polly into a snowdrift. 

Polly began to talk as soon as she came through the door. 
APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 

Alphabetizing 

Write the alphabet on the blackboard. Explain that when all 
the letters are in this order, the arrangement is called the alphabet. 
Write the term on the blackboard. Ask different children to read 
the letters of the alphabet in order. 

Then write on the blackboard the words below. Gall upon differ¬ 
ent children to write a word at the right of the letter with which the 
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word begins. Have them choose the words in alphabetical order. 
(Note that there is no word for x.) 

candy, door, bell, apple, hook, egg, grocery, fall, 
ladder, island, jar, kitten, queen, nest, orange, mule, 
post, uncle, river, valley, table, wall, zoo, snow, yard. 

*Have each child make an alphabet book illustrating the words 
above. 

Read and Do, pages 29-31. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Have the children push a chair with metal tips along the floor. 
Then have them push one without metal tips. Ask them to compare 
the effort required in pii.shing the two chairs. Guide them in a dis¬ 
cussion of the advantage of iron runners as compared with wooden 
runners. 

They may make individual po.stcrs representing winter scenes 
in the story. A thin coat of paste .sprinkled with salt will make the 
snow-covered areas of their picture.s appear very realistic. 

Have the children suggest variou.s -ways to word apologies. Have 
each child describe an occa.sion when it was necessary for him to 
apologize, and tell how he tried to show that he wa.s sorry. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“Fun in the Snow,” page 6, More Friends and Neighbors, Scott, 
Foresman and Company, Chicago, 1941. 

“February Twilight,” page 245, Lost and Found, D. G. Heath and 
Company, Boston, 1942. 

To be read to the children 

Stories: “The Toboggan-to-thc-Moon Dream of the Potato Face 
Blind Man,” by Carl Sandburg, lioolabaga Stories, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York, 1922. 

“The Snowdrop,” by Carolyn Bailey, Everyday Stories, Milton 
Bradley and Company, Springfield, Ma.s.sachusetts, igig. 

Poem: “White Fields,” by James Stephens, Sung Under the Silver 
Umbrella, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1938. 



Where Go the Boats? 

PAGE 102 

building background 

If it is feasible, take the children to a stream near the school and 
let them sail "boats” —leaves, sticks, cardboard boxes, or anything 
a child wishes to use. Guide a discussion as to where the “boats" 
may go. If first-hand experience is not practical, then ask the chil¬ 
dren to tell of their past experiences in sailing boats, describing what 
they used for boats and possible destinations of the play boats. 



Follow discussion in either case with information about the poem. 
“We are going to read a poem called ‘Where Go the Boats?’ It was 
written by Robert Louis Stevenson. In this poem a child who has 
been using green leaves for boats wonders where his boats will 
finally land. We’ll find out what he thinks will happen to them.” 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Page ^ Ward Development: “The water on which this child sailed his boats 
castles covered with foam. He thought of his boats as castles a-Jloat on 

foam foam. Watch for the expression ‘Castles of the foam’ as you read.” 

Reading: (102) “I’U read the poem aloud while you read it to your¬ 
selves.” Read the poem expressively to the children. 
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Discussion: “What did the child think would finally happen to 
his boats? In what ways is this poem like the poem ‘Another’? In 
what ways is it different?” Let the children turn back to page 58 and 
read again the poem “Another.” Likenesses and differences between 
the two poems may be brought out in discussion. 

REREADING 

“Would you like to read the poem ‘Where Go the Boats?’ aloud 
with me?” 

After the group has read the poem aloud with you, let different 
individuals select and read favorite stanzas. 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
APPRECIATION 

Appreciating words and phrases which express action 

Ask the children whether this poem makes them see a moving 
picture or a still picture. Guide them in selecting the words and 
phrases which give the picture movement, as Jlows, a-floating^ a-boat- 
ing, goes, past, down the valley, down the hill, shall bring. 

Enjoying word pictures 

Ask the children to close their eyes. Read “Dark brown is the 
river.” Ask them what picture they saw as you read this phrase, 

Repeat the procedure with “Golden is the sand” and again with 
“It flows along forever, with trees on cither hand.” 

Ask some child to find the next word picture (“Green leaves 
a-floating”) and read it while the others clo.se their cyc.5. Continue 
in this way until all of the word pictures have been visualized. 

Read and Do, page 32. 

RELATED EXPERIENCE 

The children may draw or paint a scries of pictures to illustrate 
the poem. Under each picture they may write the lines or stanzas 
illustrated. 

SUGGESTED POEM 
To be read to the children 

“My Ship and I,” by Robert Louis Stevenson, Sung Under the 
Silver Umbrella, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1939. 


Use after 
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The Two Sisters 


Pages 
I03-105 
btd- 
tempered 
fortunes 
^packed 

hedge 

Herd 
*shake 
*tkick _ 
*witcli' 
sersant 
Pages 
106-112 
wages 
broom¬ 
stick 
*maid 
*able 
^indeed 
chose 


PAGES IO3-II2 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Let the children discuss the familiar witch character of fairy 
tales. They may describe the appearance of witches and tell some of 
the things that witches have done in stories they have read or heard. 

“Our new story is an old tale in which the main characters are 
a witch and two sisters. We’ll find out whether the witch succeeded 
in her evil plans for each of the sisters.” 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Denelopment: “One of the sisters was kind-hearted and one 
was bad-tempered. Both went out to seek their fortunes and both came 
to a hedge on the way. Each sister took a position as a servant. 

Reading: (i 03-105) “Find out about the kind-hearted girl’s ex¬ 
perience in seeking a position and working as a servant.” 

Discussion: Ask the children to discuss the meaning of each of 
these phrases: kind-hearted, bad-tempered, .seek their fortunes, on she went, 
far afield. 

Word Development: “The girl worked happily for awhile.” Have the 
children note that_y was changed to i when ly was added to happy. 
(See WORD RECOGNITION for development of this principle.) “The 
girl was given her choice of three things for her wages, and she chose 
something that the old witch didn’t want her to choose. The old 
witch had a broomstick. Can you imagine what she did with it?” 

Reading: (106) “Find out what the girl chose.” (107-109) “Did 
the girl get home with the little box?” (iio-iii) “Find out what 
experiences the bad-tempered girl had.” 

Discussion: See interpretation of meaning, application of 
STUDY SKILLS, and appreciation. 

REREADING 

Have the children reread the story for the purpose of planning a 
dramatization. List on the blackboard the characters, properties, 
and costumes as they are suggested. Finally, guide the children in 
dividing the story into scenes, and write on the blackboard the 
setting for each scene. 
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(103) Scene 1: The home of the two sisters 

(104-105) Scene 2; The fields 

(105-106) Scene 3: The witch’s home 

(107-108) Scene 4: The fields 

(109) Scene 5: The home of the sisters 

(110) Scene 6', The fields 

(111) Scene 7: The witch’s home 

(112) Scene 8: The fields 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 

Developing the silent vowel in a one-syllable word 

Write on the blackboard the words below. Ask the children Use after 
the following questions about each word: (i) How many syllables P^gr, 105. 
does it have? (2) How many vowels docs it have? (3) Is the first 
vowel long or short? (4) Is the second vowel sounded or silent? 
foam each Joe wife slide make 

plain real load mine rope white 

Guide the children to awareness of this fact: When there are 
two or more vowels in a word of one syllable, the first votvel is 
usually long and the others silent. 

Developing the variants ly, ed, es, esl, changing y to i 

Visual Discrimination; Write on the blacUi)oard happy, happily; Use after 
an^ry, angrily; merry, merrily. A.sk the children to note vtdiat hap- page 112. 
pened to the final when you added ly to each stern word. 

Use the same procedure for ed, es, and esl. Write on the black¬ 
board try, tried; grocery, groceries; happy, happiest; merry, merriest. 

Word Building: Have the children write each of the words below 
in a variant form, changing jr to i before adding ly, ed, es, or est. 

For ly; easy, hungry, pretty, merry, happy, angry. 

For ed: cry, try, carry, dry, marry, hurry. 

For es: grocery, baby, puppy, penny, fly, try, cry. 

For est: easy, funny, pretty, merry, happy. 

*Contextual Application: Write on the blackboard the words and 
incomplete sentences below. Have the children select the ap[)ro- 
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priate word to complete each sentence, change it to its variant form 
and write it in the appropriate space. 

happy angry try carry 

The kind-hearted girl always ... to be good to people. 

When she opened the box of gold and silver, she was the 
. . . girl in the world. 

The old witch called out.... 

The bad-tempered girl ... the big box home. 


INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 


Use after 
page 105. 


^Recognizing words of opposite meaning 

Write on the blackboard the words below. Ask the children to 
write on their papers the first word in the first column, kind-hearted. 
Have them select the word in the second column whicli is the 
opposite in meaning and write that word to the right of kind- 
hearted. Continue in the same way with the other words. 


kind-hearted 

thick 

forever 

heavy 

impatient 

long 

asked' 

shallow 

melt 

clear 

dangerous 

empty 

rich 

plains 

nobody 


never 

short 

bad-tempered 

deep 

light 

patient 

thin 

freete 

safe 

muddy 

replied 

somebody 

mountains 

full 

poor 


Use after 
page na. 


APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Dividing the story into sections and choosing subtitles 

Guide the children in dividing the story into two major sections 
and composing a subtitle for each section. Suggested subtitles are: 

The Kind-Hearted Sister The Bad-Tempered Sister 
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Using the table of contents 

Have the children turn to the list of stories at the beginning of the Use after 
book. Ask them to read the titles of all the stories they have had so tie. 

far and decide which ones are realistic and which ones are fanciful. 

APPRECIATION 

Dramatizing the story 

Have the children dramatize the story in accordance with plan.s Use after 
suggested under rereading. Have several children try out for each P^gc us. 
part, and guide the group in setting up standards for making a 
final selection. This activity offers an excellent opportunity for 
stressing such qualities of oral reading as good tone quality, diction, 
phrasing, and appropriate emotional response. 

Read and Do, pages 33-37. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may give a radio play based on the story. 

They may discuss ways in which each of the sisters might behave 
if she were in their own school and confronted with one of the 
following situations; 

A new pupil asks how he can find the principal’s office. 

A little child cannot open the door to his classroom, and he asks 
for help. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“The Basket of Laughs,” page i8o, Streets and Roads, Scott, 

Foresman and Company, Chicago, 1941. 

“The Three Sillies,” page 180, The Laidlaw Basic Readers, Book 
Three, Laidlaw Brothers, Inc., Chicago, 1940. 

To be read to the children 

Stories: “Sour and Civil,” by Frances Browne, Granny's Wonderful 
Chair, E. P. Dutton and Company, New York, 1917. 

“The Swineherd,” Andersen's Fairy Tales, adapted by Edwin Gile 
Rich, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1931. 

Poem; “Long Ago and Far Away,” by Annette Wynne, For Days 
and Days, Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, 1919, 
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Under the Open Sky 

ILLUSTRATION: PAGE 11 3 

BUILDING BACKGROUND FOR THE SECTION 

Post on the bulletin board attractive pictures or post cards 
showing outdoor scenes: farm scenes, mountain scenes, and marine 
scenes with lighthouses. Let the children discuss the pictures freely. 
Ask them in what part of the country they think each scene has its 
setting. If the children are not generally acquainted with any of 
these tyjies of scenery, ask other children who have traveled where 
such scenery exists to describe what they have seen. 

Following discussion, give the children their books. “The stories 
in the next section are outdoor stories which take place in different 
parts of the country. The section title is Under the Open Skyd’ 

Have the children turn to the table of contents. Flelp them to read 
the titles of the stories in this section. Ask if any of the titles offer clues 
as to where the stories might have taken place. 

Next, have the children turn to the introductory picture on page 
113. “Do you think this is a good picture to begin this section called 
Under the Open Sky? Why? What is the building at the end of the rocks? 
Of what use is a lighthouse? Gan you think of any reason why this 
spot might have been chosen as a place for a lighthouse? 

“The girl in the picture is Hannah and the boy is Henry. We’ll 
read about them in the first story.” 

Hannah Blows the Horn 

PAGES II4-122 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

“Turn to the picture on pages 114 and 115. Here you see Hannah 
and Henry talking to Mr. Bell, a man who has lived in this vicinity 
for a long time. 

“The gray house on the left served as a lighthouse for many, 
many years. But eventually the government built the new lighthouse 
which you see at the end of the rocks, and it no longer had any use 
for the old lighthouse. Someone else had some use for it, though. 
We’ll find out who this was when we read the story.” 
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DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

JVord Development: “The old gray lighthouse did good service before 
the government built the new lighthouse. Each night it.i light appeared 
and guided boats. When the fog grew so thick that the light could not 
be seen, its fog horn IdIcw to warn boats away from Saw-Toothed 
Ledge. One night a whole hoot went to pieces on this rocky ledge.” 
{Hannah and Henry were introduced while building background.) 

Reading: (115-116) “Find out who is making use of the old gray 
lighthouse now.” (117-118) “Read the next two pages and find out 
about the shipwreck that once took place near this lighthouse.” 

Discussion: See interpretation of meaning. 

Word Development: “Hannah’s father and mother kept their car 
in the tool shed. They drove it just often enough to avoid the danger 
of having the battery run down. But they rode their bicycles to town 
■every day to buy groceries. The children, of cour.se, didn't dare to try 
to drive the automobile. They liked to hear the horn go ho-o-enk, but 
they had been warned not to lilow it because that would run the battery 
■down.” 

Reading: (iig-122) “Hannah and Henry had an exciting time 
trying to warn a sailboat away from the rocks. Read the rest of the 
story and find out what happened.” 

- Discussion: See interpretation of meaning, appucation of study 
SKILLS, and appreciation. 


Pages 

I15-118 

* (snick) 

Hannah 

Henry 

*!mihonnet 

giwern- 

rnenl 

^nodding 

*Saw- " 

Toothed 

ledge 

whole 

appeared 

guided 

Pages 

119-122 

*louls 

buy 

danger 

dare 

hat toy 

{tuho-nnk) 

warned 


REREADING 

Have the children reread each page for the purpose of selecting 
the part which best answers a specific question. Ask one child to read 
orally the part which he selects. Then have the class decide whether 
that part gives the best answer to the question. 

Suggested questions arc: (115) “To what did Plannah compare 
their house?” (116) “Why didn’t the government use the old light¬ 
house any more?” (117) “In Mr. Bell’s story about the wrecked 
■cattle ship, what were the first sounds that people on the shore heard, 
■and the first sights that they saw?” (iiB) “Why was it a good thing 
that the animals came toward the old Gray Light?” (119) “What 
■did the children see after Mr. Bell left?” (120) “What did Hannah 
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do when Henry spoke about old Gray Light’s horn?” (121) “How 
did Hannah operate the horn in order to save the battery?” (132) 
“How did The Echo say ‘Thank You’?” 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 

Developing awareness of three syllables in words 

Explain that some words have three parts, or syllables. Pronounce 
the words below distinctly. Have the children count the number 
of syllables they hear in each word and tell you what the syllables 
are: smbonnet, remember, wonderful, accident, buttermilk. 

Write on the blackboard the words and headings below. Have 
the children determine the number of vowel sounds and syllables, 
in each word, and write the number under the appropriate heading., 

vowel sounds syllables 
different ... ... 

telegram 

runaway ... ... 

gentleman ... ... 

Saturday ... ... 

suddenly ... ... 

surprising ... ... 

government ... ... 

Guide the children to awareness of this fact: When three vowel' 
sounds can be heard in a word, the word has three syllables. 

Reviewing the two sounds of 00 and ow 
Write these two headings on the blackboard. 

00 as in tool 00 as in look 

Read the words below to the children, asking them to clap once 
when you say a word that contains 00 as in tool. As the children 
identify a word containing this sound, call upon a pupil to write- 
the word under the appropriate heading. Repeat for words contain¬ 
ing the sound of 00 as in look. 

too, took, soon, choose, shook, school, hook, roost, good, wooden, root, boot,, 
brook, foot, hood 
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Repeat for two sounds of ow. Headings and suggested words to use 
.are; ow as in how; ow as in snow 

.cow, drowned, now, slow, plow, down, now, flow, show, town, blow, clown, grow 

Recognizing compound words 

Below are new compound words which appear between pages Use after 
115 and 166. Write these words on the blackboard. Have the page 122. 


■children underline and read the 
word, and then read the word as a 

two words 

1 whole. 

in each compound 

lighthouse 

sailboat 

guideposts 

staircase 

storehouses 

farmhouse 

noonday 

hilltop 

playhouses 

tiresome 

undertook 

sunbonnet 

*Have the children select pairs of words from these lists and write 
them together to make compound words. 

light 

day 

store 

body 

noon 

posts 

under 

took 

sail 

house 

no 

houses 

farm 

some 

sun 

case 

tire 

boat 

hill 

top 

guide 

house 

stair 

bonnet 


INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Sensing cause-and-efFect relationships 

Use the questions below to guide the children in a discussion of Use after 
the story. Encourage them to refer to the text, the illustrations, other page n8. 
books, and their own experiences in arriving at conclusions. 

Why was the government willing to sell the lighthouse? 

Why was a lighthouse needed on the point? 

What do you think was the reason for calling the ledge “Saw- 
Toothed Ledge”? 

Why did the lighthouse need a fog horn as well as a light? 

Why did the two men hang on to the cows’ tails? 

Recognizing multiple meanings of words 

Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Ask the children Use after 
to read the first pair of sentences and dbcuss the two meanings page 122. 
•oi sound. Have them give other sentences using the two meanings of 
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sound. Use the same procedure with each of the remaining pairs of 
sentences. 

The animals were guided by the sound of the fog horn. 

There was The Echo, safe and sound . 

The Echo dipped her flag in salute, 

Mr, Bell dipped some water out of a pail. 

Hannah was afraid she might rim down the battery. 

Hannah started to r^ to the tool shed. 

The new lighthouse was on the outside of the point . 

Mr, Bell stopped his work to point out Saw-Toothed Ledge. 

It was very s^ inside the old Gray Lighthouse. 

Do you think the old Gray Lighthouse is ^ there? 

"Maybe the boat will ti^ back," said Hannah. 

Mother took her turn at the horn. 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Formulating summary sentences and selecting supporting details; 

Use after Ask the children to decide what was the first important incident 
page 122. in the story. Then ask them to formulate a summary sentence for 
you to write on the blackboard. Use the same procedure with the 
second important incident. The children may refer to their books 
for this work. Help them to distinguish between major incidents and 
supporting details. The summary sentences might be as follows: 

A cattle boat went on the rocks. 

Hannah saved a sailboat. 

Have the children decide under which of the summary sentences, 
each of the following details should be written. 

The captain should have paid attention to the fog horn. 

Every thirty seconds the fog horn blew. 

Some big cows appeared through the darkness. 
i The children knew the sailboat was in danger. 

The boat went aground on the ledge. 

The boat was safe and sound, 

Hannah blew the horn of the car. 

The animals were guided Uy the sound of’the fog horn. 
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APPRECIATION 
Appreciating character traits 

Have the children discuss the dilTerent ways in which Hannah 
showed her resourcefulness and persistence. 

Read and Do, pages 38-40. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may paint marine .scenes showing lighthouses. 

They may play “Old Gray Lighthouse.” Have one child .stand 
at the front of the room and imitate the sound of a fog horn at 
intervals of thirty seconds. Blindfold several other children who are 
to represent the shipwrecked animals. Have the children turn them- 
.selves around several times to confuse their sense of direction. Then 
have them try to find their way to “safety” by following the sound 
■of the "fog horn.” 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“A Summer by the Sea,” page 172, Friendly Village, Row, Peterson 
and Company, Evanston, Illinois, 1941. 

“Lost in the Fog,” page 12, d/ear and Far, Silver Burdett Company, 
New York, 1940. 

“Danger on the Moor,” page 114, If I Were Going, Row, Peterson 
and Company, Chicago, 1936. 

To be read to the children 

Stories; “The Sea Maiden,” Tales of Wonder, edited by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith, Doublcday, Page and 
Company, New York, 1916. 

“A Story About Bar Beach,” by Christopher Morley, / Know a 
Secret, Doubleday, Page and Company, Garden City, New York, 

1927- 

Poems: “Fog,” by Carl Sandburg, Chimney Corner Poems, selected 
iby Veronica Hutchinson, Minton, Balch and Company, New York, 
1929 ' 

“The Sea Rolls Up,” by Annette Wynne, For Days and Days, Fred- 
■crick Stokes, New York, 1919. 
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How Lighthouses Help Ships 

PAGES 123-126 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Post on the bulletin board pictures of different types of light¬ 
houses. Display on the library table IBooks opened to pages on which 
lighthouses are pictured. Encourage the children to discuss these pic¬ 
tures, and to ask questions about lighthouses. 

If any of the children have visited lighthouses, let them tell the 
class about their experiences. 

“In the previous story we read about the old Gray Lighthouse 
that was being used for a summer home. In our next selection we 
will read about some modern lighthouses that are in use at the 
present time.” 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING 


Pages 

123-126 

^hidden 

*sai!oT 

*also 

several 

wave- 

swept 

*huge 

locks 


Word Development: There are several different kinds of lighthouses. 
One kind is called the wave-swept lighthouse. These lighthouses are 
often built of stones cut so that one stone locks with another. This 
makes the lighthouse walls very strong. 

Reading: (123) “Read the first two paragraphs and find out where 
lighthouses are placed. Read the rest of the page to find out how 
they look and something about their lights.” (124) “Find out 
more about their lights, and about their horns and IdcIIs.” (125) 
“What is the difference between the living arrangements for keepers, 
of wave-swept lighthouses and those for keepers of lighthouses where 
there is some dry land?” (126) “What kind of life do the keepers 
have?” 


' Discussion: See interpretation of meaning, and application of- 
study skills. 


REREADING 

Write on the blackboard Lighthouses are guideposts for ships at sea. 
Ask the children to reread the story in order to list all the ways in 
which lighthouses serve as guideposts. Assist them to formulate 
summarizing sentences to be written under the heading on the- 
blackboard. 
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ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 

Developing the sound of a followed by I and by w 

Auditory and Visual Discrimination: Explain that the vowel a has Use after 
several different sounds. Review the sounds of long a and short a. page 126. 
Write on the blackboard the words below. Have the children pro¬ 
nounce them and tell whether the a is long or short. 

ranch, range, brand, cattle, lame, pan, ax, shade, made 

Tell the children that a usually has a sound different from cither 
long a or short a when it is followed by I or w. Write on the black¬ 
board the words below. Have the children read them and note the 
sound of a. 

also, ball, almost, fall saw, paw, straw, lawn 
Guide the children to the conclusion that a usually has the same 
sound when followed by I or w. Have them note that there are excep¬ 
tions, as in the words Alice, alone, along, away. 

Word Building: Have the children build the following words, 
noting how w or I changes the sound of a: cal {caw); pan (J:aw); at 
(all); way {wall); Dan {dawn); stay {stall); crab {crawl). 

Contextual Application: Suggested sentences arc given below. 

A little baby doesn't walk. It crawls. 

The man put the horse in a stall . 

Reviewing hyphenated words 

The hyphenated words below appear on pages 130-314. Write Use after 
these words on the blackboard. Then have the children read the page iq6. 
separate words in each hyphenated word, tell what the entire word 
means, and use it in a sentence. 

thirty-five red-glass 

ten-year-old black-and-white 

funny-looking thirty-one 

half-hidden twenty-nine 

three-ring grand-looking 

fast-running twenty-five 

high-stepping one-half 

one-horse sleepy-eyed 
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INTEHPRETATION OF MEANING 
*Recognizing word relationships 
Write on the blackboard the words below. Have the children read 
the first word in the first column {sailor), then find the word in the 
second column that tells where a sailor works or lives {boat). Con-. 
tinue in the same way with the other words. 


sailor 

farm 

farmer 

grocery store 

keeper 

boot 

storekeeper 

school 

teacher 

palace 

clown 

lighthouse 

cowboy 

circus 

doctor 

office 

king 

ranch 


APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Recalling exact information 

Have the children answer from memory the questions below. 
They may check with their books in case of doubt or disagreement. 

In what two different types of places are lighthouses built? 
What is the shape and the color of most lighthouses? What hvo 
types of fla.shes are given with lighthou.se lights? Why are bells 
or fog horns sometimes used in addition to light's? What arc wave- 
swept lighthouses? Where do the keepers of wave-swept lighthouses 
live? Of what use is the porch around the tower? How are the lights 
controlled in a few small lighthouses that do not have keepers? 
What kind of life does a lighthouse keeper have? 

Locating additional information 

Have the children search for information about lighthouses in 
books at home or at the library. Set aside a period in which each child 
may report to the group the information he has found. Let him sup¬ 
plement with pictures if he desires. 

Ask the children to bring to school maps showing coast highways. 
Have them find the lighthouses indicated on the maps, and cliscuss 
the probable reason for the location of each lighthouse. 
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Becoming acquainted with an encyclopedia 

Bring into the classroom an encyclopedia volume marked L on Use after 
the shelf back. Have the children observe how you locate the topic 
Lighthouses. Show the pictures and read aloud the information on 
lighthouses given in the volume. 

Read and Do, pagc.s 41-42. 

RELATED EXPFdllENCES 

Guide the children in a discussion of the guideposts or safeguards 
provided for (1) pedestrians: marked crossing.s, .signals, crossing 
guards, policemen; (2) drivers of cars: signals, l^oulcvard stops, road 
signs, policemen; (3) pilots of airplanes: beacon lights, landing light.s, 
signs on roof tops, wind socks. 

The children may construct :i marine .scene by arranging toy 
boats and rocks on a talile covered with blue paper. A lighthouse 
may be constructed from a long, round pasteboard c.'trton with a 
smaller round carton placed on top. The balcony may be made of 
Manila paper pasted around the top of the taller carton. Windows 
may be cut out at appropriate places. Colored flash signals may be 
reproduced by using green and red cellophane and a llashlight. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“Through the Fog,” page 73, We Grow Up, The Mticmilhin Com¬ 
pany, New York, 1939. 

“A Surprise for Pierre,” page 1/1 Were Going, Row, Peterson 
and Company, Chicago, 1936. 

To be read to the children 

Story: “The Discontented Weather Cock,” by Eleanor S. Skinner, 

A Child's Book of Modern Storm, .selected by Skinner and Skinner, The 
Dial Press, New York, 1935J. 

Poem: “The Sea Wolf,” by Violet McDougal, My Poetry Book, 

■compiled by Fluffard, Carlisle, and Ferris, The John Cl. Winston 
Company, Philadelphia, 1934, 



Who Has Seen the Wind? 


PAGE 127 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Discuss the weather of the current day. If it is a windy day ask, 
“Gan you see the wind? How do you know that it is blowing?” 
Write on the blackboard the indications mentioned by the chil¬ 
dren, as: 

You feel it on your face. 

It blows your hat off. 

The grass bends over. 

The trees bend over. 

The leaves are trembling . 

If no one suggests a sentence containing the word trembling, 
suggest such a sentence yourself. 

If the day is calm, ask the same questions, but have the children 
answer in terms of a previous day on which there was a strong wind 
blowing, 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Page 127 Word Development: (Trembling was developed while building back- 
trembling ground,) 

Reading: (127) “Turn to page 127. Here we have another de¬ 
lightful poem. What is the name of this poem?” Ask some child 
to read the title orally. “Look at the picture. What indications are 
there that the wind is blowing? Read the poem to yourselves while 
I read it aloud,” 

Discussion: Encourage discussion of mental pictures the children 
saw while you were reading. Let each child describe the pictures 
he saw, and tell the class which expressions suggested the pictures. 

REREADING 

Have the children reread the poem for the purpose of preparing 
to interpret it in choral verse. When they think they can read it well 
enough, proceed as suggested under interpretation of meaning 
on page 91 . 
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ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 

Interpreting through choral verse 

Have the children interpret “Who Has Seen the Wind?” in choral Use after 
verse, using the following arrangement: page 127. 

First child: Who has seen the wind? 

Second child: Neither I nor you; 

Group: But when the leaves hang trembling, 

The wind is passing through. 

A few children may very softly accompany the verse choir with 
wind sound effects. Use the same procedure with the second verse. 

This activity affords an excellent opportunity for developing 
standards in clear enunciation. Special emphasis should be given to 
accurate beginning sounds and distinct word endings. 

RELATED EXPERIENCE 

The children may try simple experiments with movement of air: 

(a) Let the children fan themselves. Then guide them to the con¬ 
clusion that when air is set in motion a breeze or wind results, (b) Let 
a child hold a paper “windmill” near the window and note that it 
turns around when held in a certain po.sition. Ask, “What makc-s 
the windmill turn?" (c) Let the children hold a strip of tissue paper 
in different places in the room and observe the effect of the air 
currents. If there is a hot radiator or stove in the room, have the 
tissue paper held above it. Help the children to conclude that warm 
air rises. 

SUGGESTED POEMS 
To be read to the children 

“ 0 , Wind, Why Do You Never Rest?” by Christina G. Ro.ssetti, 

Sing-Song, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1938. 

“Wind Is a Cat," by Ethel Romig Fuller, Under llie'Teni of the 
Sky, compiled by John E, Brewton, The Macmillan Company, 

New York, 1937. 
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trembling 


Who Has Seen the Wind? 

PAGE 127 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Discuss the weather of the current day. If it is a windy day ask 
“Can you see the wind? How do you know that it is blowing?” 
Write on the blackboard the indications mentioned by the chil¬ 
dren, as: 

You feel it on your face. 

It blows your hat off. 

The grass bends over. 

The trees bend over. 

The leaves are trembling . 

If no one suggests a sentence containing the word tremblings 
suggest such a sentence yourself. 

If the day is calm, ask the same questions, but have the children 
answer in terms of a previous day on which there was a strong wind 
blowing. 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: {Trembling was developed while building back* 
ground.) 

Reading; (127) “Turn to page 127. Here we have another de¬ 
lightful poem. What is the name of this poem?” Ask some child 
to read the title orally. “Look at the picture, What indications are 
there that the wind is blowing? Read the poem to yourselves while 
I read it aloud.” 

Discussion: Encourage discussion of mental pictures the children 
saw while you were reading. Let each child describe the pictures 
he saw, and tell the class which expressions suggested the pictures. 


REREADING 

Have the children reread the poem for the purpose of preparing 
to interpret it in choral verse. When they think they can read it well 

enough, proceed as suggested under interpretation of meaning 
on page 91 . 
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ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Interpreting through choral verse 

Have the children interpret “Who Has Seen the Wind?” in choral Use after 
verse, using the following arrangement: page lay. 

First child: Who has seen the wind? 

Second child: Neither I nor you; 

Group: But when the leaves hang trembling, 

The wind is passing through. 

A few children may very softly accompany the verse choir with 
wind sound effects. Use the same procedure with the second verse. 

This activity affords an excellent opportunity for developing 
standards in clear enunciation. Special emphasis should be given to 
accurate beginning sounds and distinct word endings. 

RELATED EXPERIENCE 

The children may try simple experiments with movement of air: 

(a) Let the children fan themselves. Then guide them to the con¬ 
clusion that when air is set in motion a breeze or wind results, (b) Let 
a child hold a paper “windmill” near the window and note that it 
turns around when held in a certain position. Ask, “What makes 
the windmill turn?” (c) Let the children hold a strip of tissue paper 
in different places in the room and observe the effect of the air 
currents. If there is a hot radiator or stove in the room, have the 
tissue paper held above it. Help the children to conclude that warm 
air rises. 

SUGGESTED POEMS 

To be read to the children 

“ 0 , Wind, Why Do You Never Rest?” by Christina G. Rossetti, 

Sing-Song, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1938. 

“Wind Is a Cat,” by Ethel Romig Fuller, Under the 'Tent of the 
Sky, compiled by John E. Brewton, The Macmillan Company, 

New York, 1937. 
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Charles Gets a Letter 

PAGES 128-135 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Invite the children to tell of their experiences in sending and 
receiving letters. Ask each child to tell especially about the last 
letter he received — how the letter was delivered, who wrote it, 
the most interesting news which it contained. If he wishes to do so, 
let him read the letter to the class. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Demlopmenl: “Our next story is aliout Charles and Ellen 
Barber whose home was high up in the foothills of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains in the state of Colorado. It was rather lonely on the farm where 
they lived, and Charles sighed because he hadn’t received a letter for 
a long time. Do you suppose he will get one soon? We’ll find out when 
we read the story.” 

Reading: (128-129) “Look at the picture. Where are Charles and 
Ellen going? Read these two pages and find out if cither of them 
got a letter.” (130),“What did they do after getting the mail?" 

Discussion: “What do these expressions mean: a short cut to the 
mailbox; dropped the mail at the house; a patch oj snow that looked like a 
great whits bird.^’ 

Word Development: “Charles and Ellen saw something that made 
them gasp. In fact, they saw thousands of things. My goodness, what a 
sight!” Have the children note that ness added to good makes the 
word say goodness. “They were so excited that they didn't mind the 
hot weather at all. Hmmm, what a time they had!” 

Reading: (131) “What did Charles and Ellen see that made them 
gasp?” (132-13 3) “Read the next two pages and find out how 
Charles started a correspondence.” (134-135) "Something else that 
was very exciting happened to Charles. Read and find out what 
this was.” 

Discussion: See interpretation of meaning, application of 
STUDY skills, and appreciation. 
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REREADING 

The children may find and read aloud the paragraphs which 
give detailed information relating to each of these questions: 

(128) Where was the mailbox in relation to the farmhouse? 

(129) What three different types of things were in the mail? 
{130) What might the children have seen from the top of Red Hill? 
(131) What two statements indicate that ladybugs are orange in 
color? (132) What three important things did Charles say in his 
letter? (133) What reason did the letter give for there being so 
many beetles on top of the hill? (134) What question was asked in 
the letter from Washington? (135) What did Ellen and Charles say 
to each other at the end of the story? 


ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Developing the principle of soft g and c 

Write on the blackboard the words below. Have the children Use afte 
decide whether the g in each word is hard or soft, (Tell the children page 135 
the words gypsy and gymnasium.) 

gasp giraffe dangerous gypsy wages 

giant cage engine guard huge 

magic large strange gymnasium goodness 

Guide the children to awareness of this fact: Usually g has a soft 
sound when it is followed by e, {, ory. (Call attention to some com¬ 
mon exceptions to the principle, as get, girl, give, gift.) 

Repeat the procedure for soft c. Use the words below. (Tell the 
children the word cyclone). 

Colorado curve nice Lucy 

cellar cent excited bicycle 

castles city circus cyclone 

Guide the children to awareness of this fact; Usually c has the 
soft sound when it is followed by c, i, or y. 
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Reviewing the sounds of a, e, i, o, and u when followed by r 

Use after Pronounce the following words and ask the children to indicate 
page 135. vvhen you pronounce a word in which the vowel sound is governed 
by r: chat, Charles, fast, far, will, whirl, we, wet, were, no, not, nor, but, 
burn, pick, pile, bird, stay, star, fun, mule, fur, lady, last, large, load, storm. 

Using phonics to check context clues 

Use after Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Have the children 
page 135. read each sentence silently and try to supply the new word in each 
one as a means of completing the thought. Ask different children 
what they think the word should be to make sense. Then have them 
apply what they have learned about the sounds of letters and letter 
combinations and the principles governing them as a check on their 
first conclusions. 

Ellen fastened her dress with a gold pm. 

One day Ellen found a pretty white flower. It was a daisy . 
Once Charles visited a silver mine and saw the miners at work. 
Ellen and Charles liked to watch the fast trains running along 
the railroad tracks in the valley, 

Charles gave the chickens kernels of corn. 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 

*Recogni2ing relationships between characters and their actions 
Use after Write on the blackboard the words and incomplete sentences 
page 135. below. Have the children write the name of the right character in 
each blank space. 

Charles mailman Ellen Father 

. . . sighed because he didn't get a letter. 

. . . cried; "Look, this old pine root is orange with ladybugs!" 
. . . wrote a letter to the State College, 

The . , . drove up with the mail. 

. .. read the letter aloud at the supper table. 

. . . got a letter from someone who wanted to write about 
him in a book. 

. . . said, I thought you would get a fetter some day." 
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APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Reviewing alphabetical arrangement 

Write the alphabet on the blackboard in two columns of thirteen 
letters each. Also write'the words given below. Ask different children 
to write one of the words to the right of the letter with which it 
begins. Have them choose the words in alphabetical order. (Note 
that no word is included for x.) 

sighed, hill, jar, aloud, five, beetles, orange, wait, 
college, mind, dry, kind, ranch, pine, use, your, letter, 
tell, exciting, gasp, queer, zoo, vines, name, idea 



Dividing the story into sections and choosing subtitles 

Guide the children in dividing the story into sections and com¬ 
posing a subtitle for each section. Write on the blackboard the 
subtitle which the children decide is the most appropriate for each 
section. The subtitles might be these; 

(128-29) Getting the Mail (132) Writing a Letter 

(130) Climbing Red Hill (133-35) Getting Letters 

(131) The Ladybugs 


Use after 
page 135. 


Use after 

page 135- 
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Finding and using subtitles 

Use after After the children have composed subtitles as suggested above 
page 135 - ask them to look through supplementary readers or library books 
for stories which have subtitles. Ask each child to read one such 
Story and to prepare to discuss the subtitles with the class. Durino- 
the discussion the children should decide whether the subtitles are 
appropriate and how they are helpful. 


APPRECIATION 


Appreciating vivid description 

Use after Explain that some words and phrases help us to see vivid pictures 
page 135. while we are reading. Write on the blackboard the sentences below. 
Ask the children what picture they see when they read the first 
sentence. Then ask what picture they see when they read the sen¬ 
tence below it. Continue in the same way with the other pairs of 
sentences. Finally have the children find, underline, and read the 
words which make the second sentence in each pair give the more 
vivid picture. 

The wind blew over the grass. 

The wind ran through the dry grass like yellow fire. 

The wind made a sound in the pines. 

The wind made a low, singing sound in the pines. 

The children saw some snow. 

The children saw a patch of snow that looked like a great 
white bird. 


Charles was glad. 

Charles almost jumped out of his shoes, he was so glad, 


Continue to develop an awareness of vivid word pictures. Reserve 
a section of the blackboard, or start a chart entitled “Word Pictures,” 
Encourage children to contribute vivid phrases they encounter in 
their reading. Include expressive phrases the children use during 
discussion periods or in informal conversation. 

illustrate some of the phrases listed under 
their P rf-nroc ^ 


Read and Do, 


pag^es 43 45' 
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RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Take the children for a walk to some spot where beetles, spiders, 
grasshoppers, bees, or other insects may be found. Guide them in 
careful observation of these insects in their native habitat. 

The children may make cla.ss or individual booklets containing 
clippings, paintings, drawings, informative reports, stories, and 
poems about insects. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

‘The Letter to Uncle Tom,” page 86, Round About Tou, Silver 
Burdelt Company, New York, 1940. 

“Special Delivery,” page 213, Busy World, Allyn and Bacon, 
Boston, 1940, 

“Carrying the Mail,” page 55, Teslerday and Today, Silver Burdett 
Company, New York, 1939. 

To be read to the children 

Stories: “Lady Bugs,” by Harriet E. Huntington, Let's Go Outdoors, 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., New York, 1941. 

“A Letter from Fourchette,” Ijy Chiistopher Morlcy, I Know a 
Secret, Doublcday, Page and Company, Garden City, New York, 
1927. 

Poems: “Down in the Hollow,” by Ailcen Fisher, Sunn 
Silver Umbrella, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1938. 

“Lady Bug,” by G, Lindsay McCoy, The Golden Mute, selected by 
Hubbard and Babbitt, The John Day Company, New York, 1932. 



Pages 

136-139 

*gap 

*fowth 
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*blaek- 

smith 

*rd 

American 


Pages 

140-143 

canyon 

*rve 

offered 

*quite 

scratched 

*dash 


Jack of Sunny Gap 

PAGES 136-143 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Ask the children to describe the setting- of some mining town they 
have seen in the movies or while traveling, particularly a town where 
gold is mined. Include a di.scussion of the lyfie of country in which 
such a mine is usually located, the liouses in which the miners live 
the function of buddings at the entrance to the mine, and the 
method of transporting ore from the mine to the refinery. 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “Our next story is about a boy named Jack 
who lived in Sunny Gap, a little town near the Daisy-Girl hline 
Each year Jack longed to go to Bhxh City, a larger town for the 
big Fourth of JaZji celebration. Another character in this story is 
Sam Buck, the owner of some fine horses. He used the houses for 

hauling ore and other things to the Daisy-Girl Mine and the American 
Mine. 


heading; (136) “Look at the picture at the bottom of the page" 
Have the children note the town of Sunny Gap, the wagon road 
which runs though the town, the buildings almve the Daisy-Girl 
Mine the rai road winding around the side of the mountain. “Tack 
and his fnend Fred were discussing the Fourth of July celebration. 
Read and find out what they were saying.” (137) “Find out more 
out the mming camp in which they lived.” (138-130) “These iwn 
pages tell about Sam Buck and his hLses. Reid Ld'fil 


Why didn t Jack want to be a miner? What use could the American 
Mine make of a boiler?” ^imcucan 

is a^dllf Gap. A canyon 

the canyon rr '' 7 '"f 

h!v the he scratched his legs" 

-hh the sound of .r 

offered to heln h t°T for development of scr.) "Fred 

ojjered to help, but Jack wouldn’t let him.” 
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Reading: (140-141) “Look at the picture. Gan you see the canyon 
between the steep sides of the mountains? Read pages 140 and 141 
to find out why Jack climbed down into the canyon.” (142) “Did 
Jack catch Dolly?” (143) “What was his reward?” 

Discussion: See interpretation oe meaning and application of 
STUDY skills. 

REREADING 

The children may reread the story to find all of the parts which 
indicate that Jack liked houses. 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 

Developing the blend scr; reviewing str, spT, ihr 

"In our last story wc had a new word which began with the 
sound of scr as in smam. What was it? Yes, scratched.” Write scratched 
on the blackboard. Add other words beginning with scr as suggested 
by the children. 

U.se these words in word-building activities: catch {scratch); rub 
{scrub); crew {screw); trap {scrap); seen {screen); steam {scream). 

Review .str, spr, thr by having the children build and read words 
beginning with these sounds, as suggested below. 

For str: cream {stream); hive {.strive); rain {strain); and {strand); trap 
{strap); beak {streak); knife {strife); like {strike); lip {strip); 
broke {stroke). 

For spr: out {sprout); day {spray); pig {sprig); read {spread); print 
{.splint); ring {spring). 

For ihr: row {throw); will {thrill); read {thread); drive {thrive); dust 
{thrust); song {throng); boat {throat). 

After the children have read the words they built, ask them to 
use the words in sentences. 

Reviewing initial speech sounds 

“In this story we had a new word which began with the sound 
of qu as in queen. What was it? Yes, quite.” 

Proceed with word building in which qu is substituted for other 
initial sounds. Have the children read the words they build.and 


Use after 
page 143. 


Use after 
page 143. 
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use them in sentences. Repeat the procedure in reviewing the other 
initial speech sounds. Suggested words are given below. 

For^u; white {quite); it {quit); green {queen); stack {quack); cheer 
{queer); built {quilt); will {quill). 

Fort/i: in {thin); sick {thick); bird {third); caw {thaw); corn {thorn); 
under {thunder). 

¥or sh: back {shack); dark {shark); cake {shake); am {sham); name 
{shame); ears (shears); care (share); my (shy). 

For ch; in (chin); at (chat); rain {chain); range (change); arm (charm); 

barge (charge); best (chest); dance (chance); nose (chose). 

For wh: eat (wheat); eel (wheel); set (whet); girl (whirl); him (whim); 
back (whack). 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Sensing implications relevant to the main theme of the story 
Use after Ask the children to discuss these questions; “What was the main 
page 143. attraction for Jack at the Fourth of July celebration? What hap¬ 
pened when a miner ‘struck it rich’? How did Jack happen to know 
Sam Buck’s horses so well? Why was there an elevator in the mine? 
Why was it not easy for Jack to make his way through the canyon? 
What did Sam mean when he said, ‘Since Jack is such a good hand 
with horses’? What did Jack do when ‘he made a dash for the door’?’’ 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Becoming acquainted with the dictionary 

Use after Have the children define the words below, referring to the pictures 
page 143. anti text of the story for information. After their definitions have been 
written on the blackboard, read to them dictionary definitions for 
these words, and have them check their own definitions for accuracy, 
Show how the use of the alphabet can help them to locate words in 
the dictionary quickly. 

mine, valley, ore, mill, corral, canyon, dash 

Recognizing regional characteristics 

Use after Write on the blackboard the headings, words, and phrases below, 

page 143. the children to read each word and decide whether it suggests 
mountains, seashore, or plains. Explain that some of the characteris¬ 
tics named are found in more than one region. 
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mountains seashore plains 
mines, floods, range, fog horn, dock, cliffs, canyon, 
large pastures, island, valley, snow in summer, 
winding roads, lighthouse, fields, harbor, wide rivers, 
straight roads, barge, spring 

Read and Do, pages 46-48. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may draw a picture map or model a relief map of the 
section of the country where Jack lived. Guide them in a discussion 
of features to be shown on this map. The mountains, the canyon, 
the roads, the Daisy-Girl Mine, Sunny Gap, and Birch City might 
be suggested.' 

They may make a collection of different kinds of ores, labeling 
each specimen and finding out all they can about it. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“Cowboy Jack,” page 116, Friendly Village^ Row, Peterson and 
Company, Evanston, Illinois, 1941. 

“Two Brave Boy.s,” page 223, Busy World, Allyn and Bacon, Bos¬ 
ton, 1940. 

“Crazy Rider,” page 180, Fun and Frolic, D. C. Plcalh and Com¬ 
pany, Boston, 1942. 

To be read to the children 

Stories: “The Black Horse,” Tales of Wonder, edited by Kate Doug¬ 
las Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith, Doublcday, Page and Com¬ 
pany, Garden City, New York, 1916. 

“The Three Horses,” by Elsie Spicer Eells, More Story-houi Favorites, 
selected by Wilhelmina Harper, the Century Company, New York, 
1929 - 

Poem; “The Horseman,” loy Walter de la Marc, Sung Under the 
Silver Umbrella, The Macmillan Company, New Yoi'k, 1938. 

“The Fly-Away Horse,” by Eugene Field, Poems of Childhood, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1904. 



The Corncob Doll 


Pages 

144-147 
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*railroad 
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*kernels 


Pages 

148-152 

Ugly 

*pin 

pearls 

*buggy 

blaze 

*moon 

*sobs 

stretched 

scolded 


PAGES 144-15 2 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

“Our next story is about a doll made one hundred years ago. Dolls 
were expensive in those days, so little girls often made their own 
dolls. Have any of you ever made a doll?” Let the girls describe the 
methods and materials they have used to make dolls. 

“What do you think little girls of a hundred yeans ago might 
have used in making their dolls?” List appropriate materials, in¬ 
cluding corncobs. 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “In our new story we are going to read about 
a cornfield. The shocks of cornstalks in this field looked like Indian 
wigwams. Betsy and her younger sister May played in this cornfield. 
May wasn’t allowed to do all the things Betsy did.” 

Reading: (i 44-145) “In the first part of the story Betsy and May 
have an argument. Read the first two pages and find out what this 
argument was about.” (146-147) “Find out how May made a doll,” 

Discussion: “Why did the cornfield look like an Indian village? 
Why was Betsy so cross? Why didn’t May play Indians with the 
other girls?” 


Word Development: “Do you suppose that pulling out the wrong 
kernels made May’s doll beautiful or ugly? Do you think Betsy 
scolded. May?” Have the children note that the ed in scolded is pro¬ 
nounced as a separate syllable. (See word recognition for develop¬ 
ment oied as a separate syllable.) “In the evening they forgot about 
the doll when they sat in front of the blaze in the fireplace. They 
even forgot about the cornfield that stretched out in the moonlight. 
You will be surprised when you, read the next page and find out what 
May did with a pin made of pearls.” 

Reading: (148) “Find out about the pearl pin.” (140) “What 
news did Ben have to tell?” (150-152) “What finally happened to 
Mother’s pearl pin?” 


Discussion: See interpretation of meaning 
STUDY SKILLS, and appreciation. 


application 


OF 
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REREADING 

The children may reread the story to find the sections of content 
which were used as the basis for each illustration. 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Developing sd as a separate syllable 

Write in a vertical list each group of words below. Have the chil¬ 
dren read the words, noting: (i) that al is pronounced as a separate 
syllable in each word; (2) that in each case ed follows I or d. 
scolded, shouted, flooded unloaded, wanted, needed 
hunted, counted, jolted handed, landed, sounded 

Guide the children to awareness of this fact; When ed is added to a 
word ending in I or d, it is pronounced as a separate syllable. 

Reviewing vowel sounds in a one-syllable word 

Write on the blackboard the words below. Have the children 
answer these questions in regard to each word: How many vowels are 
in the word? How many vowel sounds do you hear? How many 
syllables has the word? Is the vowel in each word followed by a 
consonant? Is the vowel long or short? 

sob pin Ben cob Sam dad 

Write these words on the blackboard and ask the same qne.slions. 
we he by ho hi no 

Review this generalization: In a syllable or a word containing 
a single vowel, the vowel is usually short unles.s it is al the end. 

Write on the blackhoarcL the words below. Have the children 
answer these questions about each word; Mow many vowels are 
in the word? How many vowel sounds do you hear? How many syl¬ 
lables has the word?Ts the first vowel silent or sounded? Is the second 
vowel silent or sounded? 

boat eat rain came those side 

Review this generalization: When (here are two or more vowels 
in a syllabic or a word, the lirst vowel is usually long and the others 
are silent. 


Use after 
page 152. 


Use, after 
page 152. 
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Use after 
page 152. 


INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Suggesting different endings for the story 

Ask the children to suggest different endings for the story. Leaclin 
questions which may be used are: (i) If Mother had been cm ^ 
how might the story have ended? (a) If May had forgotten aboui 
taking the pin, how might the story have ended? (3) If Betsy h | 
been helpful to May, how might the story have ended? (4) If py 
had not helped, how might the story have ended? ° 


Use after 
page 152, 


Recognizing words of opposite meaning 

Write on the blackboard the pairs of sentences below. Ask the chil 
dren to read the first sentence, then underline in the second sentence 
a word that means the opposite of the underlined word in the 
sentence. Repeat with the other pairs of .sentences. 

When May thought about the pin she sobbed softly 

ben laughed when he thought about Rdo 

May's corncob doll was ugly. 

May was not allowed to play with Betsy's beautiful doll. 

The buggy was loaded with packages. 

Ben talked about the railroad as he unloaded the buggy. 

The field stretched far off in the moonlight. 

It was warm in the sunlight. 

Betsy pulled back the husks on an ear of ripe corn. 

Ben knew he should not eat green apple!” 


Use after 
page 152. 


Recalling story details 

How did Tt Ben? 

How did Betsy show that she was not happy? 

How did Betsy make the corncob doll? 

Why dM May get the pearl pin? 

How did Ben help May? 

How did Fido help May? 

How did Betsy show that she was sorry? 
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APPRECIATION 

Identifying emotions of characters 

Ask the questions below. After asking each question, write on 
the blackboard the. three wcjrd.s following it. Let the children decide 
which word best answers the que.stion. 

How do you think May lelt when Betsy said, “Clo make your own 
wigwam.” (cross, disappointed, happy) 

How do you think Betsy felt when site liad t(j stay home with May? 
(troubled, disappointed, stubborn) 

How do you think May felt when she jau tlu- pin on her doll? (bet¬ 
ter, naughty, uneasy) 

How do you think Ben felt when he .saw the train? (afraid, tired, 
excited) 

How do you think May felt when site thought of the pin again? 
(happy, cross, troubled) 

How do you think May and Ben felt when Fklo found the corncob 
doll? (happy, sorry, bothered) 

Read and Do, pagc.s 49-50. 

RELA'I'EI) EXPERIENCE 

The children may paint nujonlight seeiies of tlur cornfield as it 
looked in autumn, in winter, in .spring, and in summer, 

SUGGESTED .STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“The Jolly Marionettes," page 51, .A'r/g/i/wn'rW//r,>’n', T.yims and 
Carnahan, Chicago, 1939. 

“Betty’s Flowers,” page. 1G8, Fates and Places, .Mlyu ami Bacon, 
Boston, 1940. 

To be read to the children 

Story: “The. Spirit of the Corn,” iiy Eranees Olcolt, Red Indian 
Fairy Bool:, Houghton Mifllhi Clompany, Boston, 1917. 

Poem; “The L().st Doll,” by Olmrles Is.iiig.sley, (,'liimney Corner 
Pormr, selected by Veronica .S. I lutchin.soii, Minton, Baleh and Cloiu- 
pany, New York, tgup. 


Use after 
page 152. 
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page 156. 


It Was Wisdom to Be Dumb 

PAGES 153-156 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

' “You have read several old tales which have been handed down 
from one generation to another in different countries. What were 
some of these tales?” If the children have read the. Semester Edition 
of From Sea to Sea, they should recall the old Indian tales, “Flow 
the Ghipmunic Got Its Stripes” and “Iktoini and the Muskrat,” 
and the Mexican tale, “The Impatient Mule Drivers.” 

“Now you are going to read an old tale told many years ago by 
people who lived in India. It is called It Was Wisdom to Be 
Dumb." 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: (Wisdom was developed while building back¬ 
ground.) “This old tale is about a poor man who had a very savage 
horse. The horse was always fighting other animals. This got the poor 
man into trouble and he had to go to a judge who had not known him 
before. The judge asked him many questions and expected him to tell 
the truth." 

Reading; (153) “Read and find out how the trouble started,” 
(154) “What happened next?” (155-156) “Why did the poor man 
pretend that he was dumb?” 

, Discussion: See interpretation of meaning and appreciation. 

REREADING 

Have the children reread the story for the purpose of preparing 
a dramatization. They may determine the settings, name each scene, 
and list the characters. 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Converting variant forms to stem words 

The stem word beg appears for the first time on page 154, The 
children have had the derived form begged. Grab, grin, spin, Dad, Peg, 
Sam, and pup are other stem words which children meet in the 
vocabulary of Over Hill and Plain after having had the derived 
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forms grabbed, grinned, spinning. Daddy, Peggy, Sammy, puppy. At this 
point they should be given practice in converting to stem words de¬ 
rived forms in which the final consonant of the stem word has been 
doubled. 

Review this principle: When a word ends in a single consonant 
following a single vowel, the final consonant is usually donijled 
Ixfore adding ed, ing, est, er, or y. 

Write the following derived forms on the blackboard in vertical 
columns. Ask the children to write tire stem word Ijcside each derived 
form. 

grinned spinning Peggy bigger biggest 

grabbed stopping Daddy shopper saddest 

begged trotting Sammy runner thinnest 

sobbed nodding puppy patter fattest 

\ 

Using context clues to check phonic analysis 

The new words below appear in the next story. Write these U.se after 
words on the blackboard. Ask the children to work out the pro- P“g‘'* 5 *’' 
nunciation by applying their knowledge of the sounds of letters 
and the principles governing the sounds. 

lie awake laid anthill spell 

After the children have tried to solve the. words jrhonctically, 
write on the blacklioard the sentences below. Have the children 
read the sentences and decide in each case whether the pronuncia¬ 
tion which they worked out phonetically for the new word makes 
sense in context. 

The poor man was tired. He had to lie down. 

When he heard his horse fighting he awoke . 

He laid his hand on the horse’s back. 

When he walked under the tree he stepped on an anthill. 

The poor man could not spell or write. 

Reviewing initial consonants 

If there are children who still need practice in Idcncling initial U.se after 
consonants with other word clciueiil.s, have them engage in the 
word-building activities indicated Iridow, seltxting con.sontinls on 
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which they need special practice. All of the underlined words are 
words which are new in the vocabulary of Over Hill and Plain. 

For b; take { bake) ^ care { bare ); mean {bean ); sent { bent ); lunch {bunch) ; 
sun {bun); purr (burr ). 

Fore: part (cart); pool {cool); lost {cost); ask {cask); rode {code); fast 
{cast); spoil {coil); not {cot). 

For d; ran {Dan ); care {dare); real {deal); time { dime ); went {deni); 
ate {dale ). 

For/■• tried {fried ); six {fix); made (fade); pail (fail); name {fame); 
in {fin); use (fuse). 

For g: rain {gahi); clap (gap); say (g^); rang (gang); ear (gear); 
will {gill); town {goivri). 

Far h: catch ( hatch ); ledge ( hedge ); eel (heel ); sit (kit); good {hood); 
cook (hook ); like { hike ); stung (hung ). 

For j; names ( fames) ; car (jar); hoy (joy); lane ( fane) ; caw (jaw); 
tail (jail); pig (fig). 

For k: hill (kill) ; in (kin); hiss (kiss); it (kit); wink (kink). 

For 1 : had (lad); gap (lap); read (lead ); east ( least ); hid (lid); tip 
(lip); paid (laid ); road ( load ); dock (lock ); pocket (locket ). 

For m: paid (maid) ; ate (mate ); fell ( melt ); find ( mind ); fine ( mine) ; 
soon ( moon) . 

For n: meat ( neat ); fine (nine ); or (nor); either ( neither) ; cap (nap); 
sick (nick); tip (nip); dumb (numb). 

For p: air ( pair ); sleep (peep) ; in (pin); round {pound ); rain (pain); 
race (pace); it (pit); lunch (punch); laid ( paid) . 

For r; sang ( rang ); say ( Ray ); kid (rid); over (Rover ); dust ( rust) ; 
bag (rag); care (rare). 

For s: back ( sack ); had (sad); right ( sight) ; told ( sold) ; paint (saint); 
job (sob). 

For i: cap (tap); right ( tight) ; will (till); in (tin); ear (tear); boil 
(toil); goes (toe.?); pool (tool). 

For v; an (vati); meal (veat); at (oat); west (vest); rain (vain); went 
(vent). 

For w: made ( wade) ; all ( wall) ; seek ( week) ; side ( wide) ; see (wee); 
sleep (weep); it (wit); more (wore). 

For_)>.‘ barn ( yarn ); get (yet); dawn {yawri}; east (yeasi); tell (yell); 
field, (yield). 

For z; too (zoo); room (zoom); west (zest). 
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INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Using picture clues in interpreting a story setting 

Explain to the children that before illustrating an old tale such 
as this one, an artist finds out in what country tlie tale was first told. 
Then he learns a great deal about that eoimlry so the pictures will 
faithfully represent the country in whieh the tale originated. 

Guide a discussion of the illu.strations on pages 153 and 15^5 liy 
asking such questions as: “Would the pictures lead you to believe 
that this story was told Ijy the American Indians? Why not? By the 
Mexicans? Why not? What are some clues in the pictures which 
would lead you to believe that the tale had its setting in India?” 
Guide the children to the conclusion that clothing, means of trans¬ 
portation, vegetation, homes, and furniture .shown in the pictures all 
offer clues to the region in which a story has its setting. 

Have the children look in Itooks on the reading tal.tlc, library 
books, and books and magazine.s at home to find pictures which 
contain clues to the countries in which the stories are set. 

* Recognizing words of similar meaning 

Write on the blackboard the sentences and tvords belotv. Have the 
children read the first sentence, look at the underlined word tw, 
find the word which has nearly the same meaning as lir, and write 
the word above tie in the sentence. Use the .same procedure with the 
other sentences. 

The rich man started to ^ his horse to the tree, 
bow pole fasten 

The two men rushed up to stop the horses, 
walked dashed pulled 

"Make him pay for it, I beg of you!" cried the rich man. 
ask answer wish 

The poor man kept his lips closed . 

hidden shut near 

He cannot speak a word," said the judge, 
shout answer say 

The judge sent the rich man away without a penny. 

money cent thing 


Use after 
page i 5 t;. 


U.s!' after 
page I r>f). 
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APPRECIATION 

Dramatizing the story 

Use after The children may dramatize the story according to plans made 
page 156. while rereading. The horses may he represented by sound effects 
off stage. 

Read and Do, page 51. 


RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Encourage each child to make up a modern fable similar in plot 
to'*Tt Was Wisdom to Be Dumb” and tell it lo his classmates. 

The children may make large posters to illustrate such adages as: 
"Always speak the truth,” “Honesty is the best policy.” 


SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“The Fox and the Piece of Meat,” page 89, The World Aroimd Vs, 
Silver Burdett Company, New York, 1938. ’ 

“The Woman Who Used Her Head,” page 148, More Friends and 
Neighbors, Scott, Foresraan and Company, Chicago, 1941, 

“Never Worked and Never Will,” page 15^,'EncharUing Stories, 
The John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia, 1940, 

To be read to the children 


Stories: “Destiny,” Tales of Wonder, edited by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith, Doubleday, Page and Com¬ 
pany, Garden City, New York, 1916. 

“.The Giant and the Tailor,” Tales of Laughter, compiled by 
Wiggin and Smith, Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., New 
York, 1934, 


Poems: Topsy-Turvy World,” by William Brighty Rands, My 
Poetry Book, compiled by Huffard, Carlisle, and Ferris, The John C 
Winston Company, Philadelphia, 1934. 

Elizabeth Madox Roberts, Under the Tree, 
The Vikmg Press, New York, 1930. 



The Queen Bee 


PAGES 157-163 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Ask the children to tell what they know aliout bees. Guide them 
to discuss particularly the three major types of l>ees within a swarm 
— the queen bee, the drones, and the workers. 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “We arc going to rtsid an old talc originally 
told in Germany, The chief character is a hoy whose name is Witlinj’. 
Witling was kind to all creatures. Once he read some messages written 
on old stone tablets. Then he went info the woods to search for some¬ 
thing hidden under the ?noss.” 

Reading: (157) “Who was Witling?” (156) “How did Witling 
protect the little creatures tvhich he and his brothers encountered 
on their trip?” (i59"thc)) “Find out whore the stone tablets were, 
and what message was on the first tablet.” (161-162) “How did the 
creatures help Witling?” 

Discussion: See interpretation oe meaning, appi.iua’iton of 
STUDY SKILLS, and APPUEGIATTON. 


REREADING 


Write on the blackijoard the suggested subtitles Ijelow. Ask the 
children to reread each section indicated for the purpose of deciding 
which subtitle is most appropriate for that ptirticular section. 


Pages 157-158 
The Three Brothers 
The Anthill 
Saving the Creatures 


Pages 159 -160 
The Little Old Man 
A Good Dinner 
The Strange Castle 


Pages 161-162 
The Spell Is Broken 
Finding the Key 
Turning to Stone 


ADDITIONAL READING AGTIVITIE.S 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Developing the suffix ful 

Visual Discrimination: Write waste on the blackboard. Have the 
word read. Add Jut and have the, word wuslejul read. Repeat with 
cheer and cheerful. 


Pages 

157-162 

Witling 

*anthill 

creatures 

tablets 

^spell 

moss 

*lie 

whose 

*laid 

*awoke 


Use after 
page 16a. 
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Use after 
page 16 a. 


Use after 
pagei6q. 


JVord Building: Have the children read each of the following words 
add/«/ to it, and read the new word; wonder, truth, use, hand, thank 
spoon, care, pail, joy, cheer, color, forget, help. ’ 

^Contextual Application: Write on the Irlackboard the word.s and 
incomplete sentences below. Have the diildren .select the word 
which, with/«/ added, completes the lirst sentence, and write the 
word in the blank space. Ask a child to rotul the completed sentence, 
Repeat with the other sentences. 

waste spoon thank use 

The two older brothers were .... 

The youngest princess had eaten a ... of honey. 

Witling was ... when all who had been turned to stone 

awoke. 

The queen bee was very ... to Witling. 

Converting variant forms to stem words 

The stem word huny appears in this story. The children have had 
the derived form hurried. At this point they should be. given practice 
in converting to stem words derived forms in which is changed to 
i when ed, es, ly, or est is added. Write on the blackboard the words 
below. Ask the children to note whether the letter which precedes 
thej) in each stem word is a vowel or a con.sonaiit. 

daisy daisies marry married happy happily happy happiest 

family families hurry hurried easy easily easy easiest 

baby babies try tried angry angrily pretty prettiest 

Guide the children to become more keenly aware of this fact; 
When a word ends inji- following a consonant, the is changed to i 
before adding es, ed, ly, or est. 

Erase all of the stem words, and have the children write the stem 
words for each variant form. 


Reviewing sp, st, sm, sn, sw 

If there are children who still need practice on the initial blends 
sp, St, sm, m, and sw, have them engage in word-building activities 
as mdicated below. Have them read cadi word they make and use 

1 m a sentence. The underlined words are new in the vocabulary 
ol Over Hill and Plain. 



SECTION III: UNDER THE OPEN SKY [113] 

For sp: lell { spell ); Jace { space) ; care { spare) ; end { spend) ; went { spent) ; 
boiled { spoiled ). 

For st: sleep { steep ); queer { steer) ; cliff {stiff ); hunt { stunt) ; dare 
{stare ). 

For sm: crash { smash ); car {smear); broke {smoke); purl {smart). 

Forrw.' take { snake ); catch {snatch ); hag {snag); tail {snail), 
fovsw: sleep {sweep ); lift {swift); lell {sioell); .stung { .swung ). 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Sensing broader meanings of facts and ideas presented 
Guide a discussion of the meaning of the italicized words or phrases 
in the sentences below. 

The two brothers went out into the world to seek their fortunes. 

They fell into a ivild, wasteful way of living. 

The castle was under a .spell. 

If one pearl is missing by the set of .sun, he who seeks them will be 
turned to stone. 

The second brother undertook the adventure the next day. 

The queen bee tried the lips of the three princc.sses. 

The spell was broken. 

^Associating words with their definitions 
Write on the blackboard the words and definitions below. A.sk 
the children to read each sentence and select the correct word to 
write in each blank .space. 

witch queen captain robber servant 

mayor judge miner princess 

A ... is a king's daughter. 

A ... is a king's wife. 

A ... is the head of a city government. 

A ... is the master of a ship. 

A ... is someone who is hired to work in a home. 

A ... is a man who digs ore from the ground. 

A ... is o man or woman who hears and decides coses. 

A ... is on ugly old woman who con do magic tr cks. 

A ... is someone who takes things which do not belong to 


Use after 
page 162 . 


U.SC alter 
page i 5 t|. 
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APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Associating characters with titles in table of contents 

Use after Have the children turn to the section Under the Open Sky” 
page 162. in the table of contents. Read a sentence describing a character in 
one of the stories in this section. Ask the children to find and read 
the name of the story to which the character belong.s, and the page 
on which the story appears. Suggested sentences are: (i) A boy who 
loved horses. (2) A boy who wanted to get a letter. (3) A little girl 
who lost a pearl pin. (4) A king’s son who was kind to all creatures. 
(5) A girl who saved a iDoat. (6) A l)oy who w'as kind to his sister. 

APPRECIATION 

Becoming acquainted with authors of fairy tales 

Use after Give the children some background information about the 
page 162, Grimm brothers, as follows; “This story is one of many tales that 
were first written in Germany by two brothers named Jakob and 
Wilhelm Grimm. The brothers went out among the people and 
collected the tales that had been told around firesides for hundreds 
of years. This is why the stories have been knowm as Grimm’s fairy 
tales.” Have the children find copies of Grimm’s fairy talcs, and 
give them an opportunity to share the stories witli the group. 

Read and Do, pages 52-54. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Each child may make a picUire script of the events in the story. 
The children may make a study of the lives and habits of bees. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 

To be read by the children 

“The Sleeping Beauty,” page 295, More Streets and Roads, Scott, 
Foresman and Company, Chicago, 1941. ' 

‘The Princess Who Never Laughed,” page 298, Streets and Roads, 
Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, 1941. 

To be read to the children 

Poem; A Bee Sets Sail,” by Katherine Morse, Under the Tent of 
, the Sky, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1937. 



siifrnuN iv 


Time to Play 

ILLUSTRATION, I-AGE I (33 

BUILDING BACKGROUND FOR THE SECTION 
Guide the children in a diseussioii of thiiiff.s liicy do wlien it is 
“time to play.” E.xtead tlie di.scn.ssiou licyoiul the ftaines which they 
play during recess at school to other recreational aetiviiies such us 
hikes, swimming, the circus, rctiding stories. 

“The stories in the. ue.xt .section of our hook ttn; mostly itbouL 
things some children did when it was time to i)lay. Turn to the table, 
of contents. We’ll find the names of the new stories in this section.” 
Assist the children to read the story titles. Encourage discussion. 

“Now look at the introductory picture, on page 1(33. What is the 
building in the picture? What time of the .school day is it? What are 
the children doing? Do you think this is a picture of a modern 
school and children of today, or a picttirc of olden time.s? Why? 

“The teacher standing in the doorway is Miss Malinda. You will 
read a story about her and some children who go to this school.” 

The Carpentcys Secret 

PAGES it),]. ■174. 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

“The first story in our new .section is about t\[r. Timijikm, who 
was a carpenter. Mr. Tompkins wtis a v<!ry good friend to the 
children in his neighborhood. Th(‘y had many good times togeiluT, 
Tgrn to pages 164 and 163 and yon will find ;i picture of Mr. 'I'oiiip- 
kins in his carpenter’s shop. The girls an; Kay and Ruth. The. boys 
are Bob and Paul. Do you think Mr. Tompkins is annoyetl or pleti.secl 
because the children are pla)’ing in his I sick yard? lie extendetl an 
invitation to them, as yon will find when yon read the story.” 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 
Word Development: {Carpenter’s and Tompkins were developed while 
building background.) “About half a dozen children ctiiue fre¬ 
quently to Mr. Tompkins’ shop, lie .sometimes took them on wiener 
roasts. In this story there are live children — tlie fisur you saw in 
the picture and another girl named Marcia. On this occasittn 


Pages 

104-161} 

corpentrr' 

'I'urnpkiii 

*hike 
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^corner 

wiener 

dozen 

*buns 

usual 

hour 

Marcia 

*j!int 

exclaimed 

*caned 

*date 


Pages 

170-174 

*added 

although 

*ioade 

*socks 

explore 

'^smooth 

knives 

^matches 

*jelly 

doughnuts 

^agreed 

chuckled 


Mr. Tompkins talked to the children as usual, then he .suggested that 
they take a hike. The children exclaimed, ‘Whoopee!’ They set out 
about an hour later and went through some thick woods. The thickness 
of the woods made it hard for them to travel.” Have the children 
note that when ness is added to thick it makes the word say thickness 
(See WORD RECOGNITION for development of the suffix ness.) 

Reading: (165) “Why did everyone like Mr. Tompkins?” (166- 
168) “Read the next three pages and find out about the trip.” 
(169) “What did they find on the turtle’s shell?” 

Discussion: “What were some things the earpenter made for the 
children? Why do you think there was a twinkle in his eye when he 
asked if half a dozen wieners and three or four buns would be 
enough? What is flint? Who do you think carved the name and date 
on the turtle?” 

Word Development: “The children had time to explore the picnic 
place, although it took quite awhile to prepare their wiener roast. 
They used knives to cut sticks. Can you guess what for? Mr. Tompkins 
gave them some jelly doughnuts his wife had made. He chuckled with 
amusement at some of the things the children said.” 

Reading: (170) “What did the children do after examining the 
turtle?” (171) “This page tells the secret. What was it?” (17a- 
173) “Find out about the picnic lunch.” (174) “Road this page and 
see if there is any promise of more good times with Mr. Tompkins.” 

Discussion: “Do you suppose Mr. Tompkins will take the children 
on another wiener roast? Where do you think they will go next 
time?” See also interpretation of meaning. 


KliKJEADlNG 

The children may reread the story for the purpose of deciding 
upon the most important events. When they have read a section of 
text which they think covers one important event, guide them to 
compose a senmnee naming this event. Write each sentence on the 
given. The sentences may be somewhat like these; 

the children to go for a wiener roast in 

the woods (2) They started out on the trip. (3) They followed a 
roa out o town. (4) They followed a stream up the valley. (5) They 
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found a turtle with a name and date carved on its shell. (6) The 
children waded in the stream. (7) Mr. Tompkins led them to a 
cave. (8) They prepared and ate their picnic lunch, (g) They ex¬ 
plored the cave. (10) They enjoyed looking at their town from the 
hilltop, (ii) Tlu-'y asked Mr. Tompkins if they would have more 
wiener roasts, and he said he wouldn’t he surprised. 

ADDITIONAI. READING AGTIVITIRS 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Developing the suffix ness 

“In one of the stories which yon read some time ago you had tlie 
new word darkness.” Write this word on the blackboard. Ask some 
child to underline the word dark and another child to urtderlinc arr.f. 
Directly under dark write thick. Ask a child to add ness and read the 
entire word. Repeat this procedure, using the words sick, bright, 
sweet, black, fair, weak. 

Reviewing three-syllable words 

Write on the blackboard carpenter, suddenly, reminded. Ask a child 
to mark the syllables in the first word Ijy drawing one lim^ under 
the first syllabic, two lines under the second syllable, and three 
lines under the third syllable. Have the other children check hi.s 
work by determining how many vowel sounds there are in eacli part 
of the word which he has marked. Repeat with the other words. 

Recognizing compound words 

The important compound words in .S(;ction.s IV and V are in¬ 
cluded in the list below. Have the children und(u-line and read the 
two words in each compound word, and then rciid the word as a 
whole. 

playlwuses, Jackson, cookstove, wagnnload, cnurthou.se, 
indoors, sunlight, crossroads, shopkeeper, birdhouses, 
housekeeping, woodpecker, candlelight 

, The following review words might also be, given similar practice 
at this time: moonlight, anthill, huttermilk, blindfold, searchlight, .snowdrift, 
broomstick, sunbonnel, necklace, nmilhox, ladybngs, cnrnhu.sk.s, blaeksniith, 
railroad, corncob. 


U.SC' ahtT 

page I fig. 


U.SC afUM’ 
page 17.],. 


Use [ifu'r 
page (lif). 



Use after 
page 174. 


Use after 
page 174. 


called 

asked 


t 1 LEARNING TO READ 

interpretation of meaning 

Identifying a major thought unit and supiiorting details 
Ask various children to state what they consider in h,- ft 
thought ot the etoty. Guide them to the eouciueioo ttanlm d ‘“-i" 
.on of the hike ie the major though, unit. Th“ M , em”'’' 

to select the subordinate thought units. ^ 

Using variety in vocabulary 

Write on the blackboard the words and sentences hrin xj 
the childreu sei.et the mot, appropriate worir„ST„!S 
blank space and discuss the reason for ihcir choice. ^ 

exclaimed agreed added said 
replied reminded answered cried 
^ Boys and girls! the carpenter, , . . 

How would you like to go for a hike?'' he 
W oopeel the children .... "A wiener roast.'' 

^ Let s build the fire first, ' Mr. Tompkins . . . them 
Uan we wade in the stream?" the children 
a “le while," Mr. Tompkins..., 

.Oh, Mr. Tompkins!" Kay . . "Isn’t it a pretty towni" 

. It IS a pretty town," Mr. Tompkins . . 

.,1 had fun on the hike today,” Marcia .... 

nd hope we have more wiener roasts," she_ 

Recognizing homonyms 

U4. children to s^ket a p^ah ^word^v' Ask the 

pair of sentences Then have ^ a 

sentence in the pair right word for each 

rood rode hour our buy, by 

Th ■ • ■ lunch?" 

he children were ready in about on . 

Mr. Tompkins went out to... some wieners. 

went... a laundry and a garage. 

They followed a... out of town. 

Paul sometimes... a horse. / 
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APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Becoming acquainted with an encyclopedia 

Show the children iwo „r tlircc volumes of an encvdopeclla, one Use ■It,.,- 
of which has the letter d on the shelf hack. A.sk (he e'hlldn-n to dc^ 
cide m which one you should look for informaiinn aham arrows 
Find the topic “Arrnw.s," show the pinim-es to the clilldren, and read 
any iiifornialion which will add to what they alrcarly know. 

Read and Do, page.s 

RELATED EX PER IENCIES 

If feasible, take the. children for a hike to .some place where they 
can have a wiener roa.st. ^ 

Invite an older Boy Scout tf. demonstrate to the children a method 
for making a fire witlioiit matt:hc.s. 

SUGGEST'ED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“In Woods,” page rtjg, Lost amllumnd, 1 ). G, Hrath and Com¬ 
pany, Boston, 1942. 

The Ghost of a Pirate.,” jiage 230, Dm otid Frolic, I). (!, Heath 
and Company, Boston, 1942. 

“The Hobby Picnic,” page typ, TnlmFy ond Today, Silver Burdett 
Company, New York, 1939. 

To be read to the children 

Stom:-Mr Livemorst’s Picnic,” by Christopher Morley, / Amao 
aSmt, Doublcday, Page and Clomptmy, New York, 1927, 

Tk i' ^ 

Ihe Macmillan Company, New York, 1943. 

Th?M ■' "ur‘r” Umtrello, 

Ihe Macmillan Company, New York, 1938, 

The Secret Cavern,” by Margaret Widdeiner, My Poetry Book 
compiled by Huffard, Ctirli.sle, and Ferri.s, The John G. AVinston 
Company, Philadelphia, 1934. ^ " 



Pages 

172-178 

Malinda 

pupil 

*spend 

*‘seveii 

pleasanl 

icon 

*cule 

cider 

dissatisfied 

special 


P^gcs 

179-182 

early 

*fried 

borrow 

*caals 

ashes 

lucky 

* flames 

parlor 


For Miss Malinda 

PAGES 175-182 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 
Ask the children to tell of any experiences they have had in enter¬ 
taining a teacher (or any other guest) in their homes. 

“Our new story tells what the Apple family did when Miss 
Malinda, the teacher of the district school, came to visit them. This 
story happened a long, long time ago, when your great-grandparents 
were children. At that time the teacher of a country school was given 
her board and room by the different families in the community. She 
would stay a week or longer in the home of one family, then she 
would go to the home of another family, and so on. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: {Malinda was developed while building back¬ 
ground.) “John Henry Apple was a pupil in Miss Malinda’s school. 
He thought she was a very pleasant teacher. He knew that his family 
would do special things ■wh.tn Miss Malinda came to stay at his home, 
He thought they would probably give her some of their best siveet 
cider, and perhaps some of the jelly which had won a blue ribbon at the 
fair. But still John Henry was dissatisfied. We’ll find out why.” tiave 
the children note that dis placed before satisfied makes the word 
say dissatisfied. (See word recognition for development of dis.) 

Reading: (175-177) “Here is a picture of John Hctiiy coming home 
from school, He seems to be very thoughtful. Read the first three 
pages to find out what he is thinking about.” (178) “Why did John 
Henry feel dissatisfied the evening Miss Malinda arrived?” 

Discussion: “How long ago did this story happen? What could 
each member of the family do best? Why was John Henry dissatis¬ 
fied?” See also interpretation oe meaning. 

Word Development: “You will now read about something John 
Plenry did early the next morning. He had to borrow something which was 
protected with ashes. It was lucky that he could run so fast. You will 
find also that the Apples used the parlor, the best room in their house, 
when Miss Malinda was there.” 

Reading: (179) “What did everyone do after supper?” (180-182) 
“What happened that finally made John Henry feel satisfied?” 
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Discussion: See interpretation of meanino, api'eiciation of study 
SKILLS, and appreciation. 

REREADING 

Have the children reiTiid each paiie in order to .sidect the jjarl 
which answcns a .spccilic. (lue.stioii. A.sk one child n, n-ad orally the 
part he selects. Let the da.ss decide whether or not the part .selc;cted 
really answers the que.stion. ,Snt;c(e.sied que.slions are: (lyr,) “How* 
did the pupils feel about Mi.ss Malinda?” (lyti) “What did the moth¬ 
ers do for the teacher wlien slie came to stay awhile with the fainilv?” 

(177) “What could the twins do for the teacher?” (i 7 H)'“wiiat 
things happened the first evenintr that Mi.ss Malinda was in folin 
Henry’s home?” (179) “What did they do after suijper?” (ifio) 

“What did John Henry’s mother .say to him when she awakened 
him the next morning?” (illi) “ 11 ,,^ did Mrs. (drane prepare the 
coals .so they would continue to burn until John Henry got huiuc'”’ 

(182) “What did Mi,ss xMalinda say that really made Joht'i Henry feel 
satisfied?” ' ' 

ADDITIONAf, READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Developing the prefix dis 

“You have had practice in placing a syilabl,- Indore ti word to U.se after 
give It a different meaning, as a before W, he before side, re before page 17(1. 
turn, and un before load. Such a syllahle is called a prefix. 

dissatisfied. Gan you tell what the prefix i.s? How doe.s it change the 
meaning of sadsfiedi”’ ^ 

Write on the blackboard the words below. Have the children add 
to each word and e.xplain how the prefix changes tlie meaning, 
appeared liked agreed satisfied 
Sentences for contextual application: 

cordoir"" diisatisfed because she couldn't make a good corn- 

The king’s older sons disliked work. 

jhe boys Agreed and oacli went his own way, 

ine snow disappeared before morning. 



Use after 
page 182. 


Use after 
■page 182. 


Use after 
page 182. 
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Reviewing variants es, ly, ed, esi, changing y to i 

Write on the blackboard the words below. Ask a child to state 
the principle to be observed when es, ly, ed, or est is added to a word 
ending in;;. Ask different children to change the words as indicated, 
then check the changed form in each case with the prineiple. 


Add es 

Addly 

Add ed 

Add est 

fly “ 

happy 

hurry 

happy 

daisy 

angry 

marry 

pretty 

cry 

sleepy 

cry 

easy 

try 

pretty 

dry 

merry 


*Have the children change each of the words below to the correct 
form to write in one of the blank spaces in the sentences. 

baby penny pretty angry 

The twins were young. They were really just .... 

The poor man's horse killed the rich man's horse. The rich man 
cried out ... . 

Bob bought some candy with his five .... 

Nancy picked the . . . flower that she could find. 

Reviewing the principle of soft c and g 

Write on the blackboard the words below. Ask the children to 
decide whether the c or g in each word has the hard or soft sound. 
Have them note the vowel which follows c or g in each case where 
the letter has the soft sound. Review this generalization: Usually 
c and g have the soft sound when followed by e, i, or jy. (Tell the chil¬ 
dren the words gypsy and gymnasium.) 


cellar 

bicycle 

gate 

giraffe 

catch 

cider 

cent 

giant 

gold 

grocery 

cute 

cook 

gentle 

judge 

guided 

coals 

circus 

gypsy 

gymnasium 

guess 


Have the children note such common exceptions as get, girl, give. 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Interpreting phrases 

Write on the blackboard the sentences below. After each sentence 
is read, ask a child to tell the meaning of the underlined phrase. 
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Father would go to the cellar for the jel ly. 

The jelly had won a blue ribbo n at the fair. 

Joe and Bob would go after Miss Malinda with the h orse and 
buggy . 

John Henry felt dissa tisfied. 

The girls picked out the nut s for Miss Malinda. 

John Henry felt his motho r shakinn hitn. 

John Henry ran down the pasture roa d. 

John Henry went to Mrs. Crane's to borrow some coals . 

John Henry ran like the win d. 

Flames cracked and popped in the cookstove. 

Now John Henry felt sotisfied . 

^Recognizing words of opposite meaning- 

Write on the Irkicklioard the words and .sentences Iwdow. Have the U.sc after 
children select the correct word to write in each blank. page i!ij. 

young old 

John Henry was too . . . to handle the horses and too . . . to 
act cute like the twins. 

dissatisfied satisfied 

The other children were happy and . . but John Henry was 

... because he could not think of anythinn special to do. 

something nothing 

He thought, "I have done . . . specitil for Miss Malindo. I 

wonder if there is ... I can do for her." 

won lost 

John Henry could run fast, so ho always . . . when the pupils 
had races at school. He never .... 

late early 

It was . . , when John Honry got up in the morning, and , . . 
when he went to bed at night. 

spend save 

John Henry didn’t . . , all of his money. He always triod to 
... some of it. 
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APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Organizing activities in terms of time periods 

Have the children write the headings Then and Now, and write 
under the correct heading each of the sentences below. 

The teacher takes turns staying with different families. 

The children go to school in a bus. 

The pupils like to listen to the radio. 

The boys go after the teacher with the horse and buggy. 
Mother had to borrow coals to make a fire. 

Mother uses matches to make a fire. 

APPRECIATION 

Impersonating story characters 

Have the children play “Impersonations.” Let each child select 
a character in the story, then do an impersonation of this character 
in a selected part of the story. The other children may guess which 
character is impersonated and the part of the story portrayed. 

Read and Do, pages 59-60. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may make a scrap book of pictures representing 
different phases of life one hundred years ago. 

The children may suggest ways in which they can be courteous 
and helpful to visitors in the classroom. List the suggestions given. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“How Johnny Helped,” page 184, Friends and Neighbors, Scott, 
Foresman and Company, Chicago, 1941. 

“A Pot of Fire,” page 230, More Streets and Roads, Scott, Foresman 
and Company, Chicago, 1941. 

To be read to the children 

Poem: “Breakfast Time,” by James Stephens, Chimney Corner Poems, 
selected by Veronica Hutchinson, Minton, Balch and Company, 
New York, 1929. 



Circus Day 

PAGES 103-igO 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Let the children discuss circuses which the.y have attended, 
describing the animals and the )X!rfr)nners, the diflerent acts, the 
sideshows, and the wares sold By the vendors on the circus grounds. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “This story i.s alxjut a family of ten children 
who lived in a red-brick house near the town of Johnsnnville. The 
oldest girl was named Rachel. A circus was coining to town, and the 
children wanted ticket.: so they could go and .sec the hriglrt, painted 
wagons drawn by beautiful horses." 

Reading: (183-185) “Read these pages and find out if the chil¬ 
dren who lived in the red-brick hou.se got to go to the circus.” 

Discussion: “Why did lh<' man give tickets to Rachel? Would 
you think the rcd-brick house tvas in town or in tlie country? Why?” 

Word Development: 'Kdlleit was the olde.st boy in the family. Me 
owned two beautiful horses ttncl afuir airrioge, so he took the children 
to the circus. They saw interesting things in town that day. For one 
thing they saw a parrot. It belonged to a man wlio vva.s .selling hair oil 
and other things.” “We’ll find out if the children bouglu anything 
from this man.” 

Reading: (186) “Who came to John.sonville? Mow did they come?” 
(1B7) “What was in the parade?” (188) “What did the children buy 
from the man who was selling thing.s?” (lUg) “Find out about the 
side shows,” (190) “How was Penny cli.stip[)()inted in the circus?” 

Discussion: See interpretation of meaning and application of 

STUDY SKILLS. 

REREADING 

Have the children reread the .story for the ptirpo.se of finding 
descriptive phrases which help them to set: vivid pictures, for ex¬ 
ample; a little one-horse wagon, a shiny black horse, a big roll (if paper, 
the red-brick house. 

Write the descriptive [ilira.ses on die blackboard a.s the diildrea 
find them. Later each child may select and illu.slrate a phra.se. 


Pages 
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LEARNING TO READ 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Reviewing the vowel combinations oi, oy 

Use after Visual and Auditory Discrimination: Write on the blackboard oil, noise, 
page I go. Pronounce the words and ask the children to listen for the 

same sound in all of the words. 

Word Building: Suggested words to use are: oil {boil, coil, toil); 
boy {coy, joy, toy). 

Contextual Application: Suggested sentences to use are: 

The girl was so happy she cried out for joy. 

The field had good soil for growing corn. 

^Reviewing two sounds of oo and ou> 

Use after Write the following headings and words on the blackboard. Ask 
page 190. the children to write each word under the appropriate heading, 

00 as in tool 00 as in foot ow as in show ow as in cow 

known, moon, wooden, smooth, hook, howl, borrow, hoop, allow, 
spoon, tower, low, good, now, noon, slow, brook, how, hood 

Reviewing ing, ed, er, est, and y variants, dropping e 

Use after If there are children who still need practice on this type of variant, 
page 190. review the principle with them, and then have them change the 
words below to their variant forms as indicated. 

Add ing: drive, come, smile, dance, ride, shake, trade, waste, hope, change, 
mine, dare. 

Add ed: tie, balance, please, handle, like, twinkle, share. 

Add er: fine, late, wide, drive, mine, village. 

Add est: fine, large, late, strange, wide. 

Addji; shine, lace, gentle, shade. 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Interpreting words and phrases in a given context 

Use after Discuss with the children the meaning of the following words 
pageigo. and phrases as they are used in the story; bill (page 183), three- 
ring (page 184), let down (page 185), carriage (page 186), drawn 
(page 186), wagonload (page 187), high-stepping (page 187). 
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SECTION IV; TIME TO PLAY 
APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
♦Organizing story incidents in sequence 
Write on the Idackboard stiitciiiciils of inciilciUs as indicated he- Use afte 
low. Have the children rewrite them, (ll•^!l•.-mizin.l■; the incdilents in the. page M)< 
order in which they took jdace in the, smry. 

Allen tied his horses to the courlhon;;o rail. 

A man put a bill on the barn. 

A big green parrot scroatnod nt tho people. 

A man gave Rachel ton tickets. 

The parade came by. 

The girls' best dresses were let down and pressed. 

Things were going on in all of the throe rings. 

R£ad and Do, page fir. 

RELATlsD F,XPF.RI]',NC:F..S 

The children may make large calcimine paimmg.s of circu.s hills. 

Ask the children to find rmt what provision w.is made in their com¬ 
munity for tying hor.scs ill the days before the anloniobile. If any of 
the hitching posts arc still standing, t:>ke the cliiklren U) .see ihtmi. 

SUGGE.STED S'l’ORIE.S AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“Dolly Joins the Girens,” ])age (i, Frimlly Vill/iti/’, Row, Petcr.suu 
and Company, Evaaston, Illinois, 

“A Wish That Came Triur,” page (id, .SVrcN.v mui Rimdx^ .Scott, 

Foresman and Company, Gliic.’igo, 

“A Gay Festival Day,” page iHc, IJ / G'whig, Row, Peterson 
and Company, Evanston, Illinai.s, i gjO. 

To be read to the children 

Story: “Twitchen Ftiir,” by Rachel Field, Littk Dog Toby, Tlic 
Macmillan Company, New York, i()2tl. 

Foems: “Circus,” by Eleanor I'’in;jeon, Sung Under Ike Silver Umbrella, 

The Macmillan Company, New York, tt);id. 

“A Circus Garland,” by Rtic.licl lucid, Under the Tent nj the Sky, 
compiled by John E. Brewton, Tlic Macmillan C,Ionipiiny, New York, 

1937 ' 
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How the Circus Has Changed 

PAGES 191-193 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

"The circus has not always been as you children know it. How 
do you think the circus of a hundred years ago differed from the 
circus of today?” Let the children express their opinions in regard to 
the tents, music, acts, animals, and method of transporting the circus 
of earlier times. Then sugge,st that they read the next selection for 
the purpose of finding out how closely their opinions check with 
facts about the old-time circus. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “It is hard to imagine just what the circus was 
like one hundred years ago. We can be sure of one thing — it 
delighted the children. You will find out what the actors did, why a 
trumpet was used, and many other things when you read this selec¬ 
tion.” 

Reading: (191) "How many horses and men did the circus have 
one hundred years ago?” (192-193) “How did the circus grow to 
what it is today?” 

Discussion: Sec interpretation of meaning and application of 

STUDY SKILLS. 

REREADING 

The children m^y reread the selection for the purpose of deter¬ 
mining what specific aspects of the circus have changed. List the 
items on the blackboard as they are given, and ask the children to 
discuss the change which has taken place in regard lo each item. 
The list of items might be similar to this: 

The place where the circus performed 
The number of horses and actors 
The music 

Time of day when the performance could be held 
The rings 

The number and size of tents 
How the circus traveled 
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additional reading activities 

WORD RECOGNITION 
Reviewing ed as a separate syllable 

Write on the blackboard the words below. Ask the children to Use afu-r 
read the words and decide whether or not ed is pronounced as a page ' <) 3 ' 
separate syllable in each one. Then have them note the consonant 
with which the stem word ends. Help them to become more keenly 
aware of this principle: When ed is added to a word ending in I or d, 
it is pronounced as a separate syllal)le, 

delighted trumpeted mended 

reminded roosted uprooted 

added interested ended 

Reviewing variant forms, adding es, ly, y, er, est 
If some children still have diinctilty with thc.se types of variant Use afu-r 
forms, have them build and read wcjrds ;i.s indictited Itelow, They page ifj3, 
will meet most of ihc.se words while, reading ptiges 193-315 
Over Hill and Plain. 


Add es 

Add ly 

Addy 

Add or 

Add est 

bunch 

sad 

rain 

tall 

hard 

wish 
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call 

sound 
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INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 

Making inferences and drawing conclusions 

Guide the children in a discu.ssion of the rea.sons for the changes Use after 
that have taken place in the circus. Use the following questions to page t 93 - 
stimulate thinking: (i) Why did the circus become a three-ring 
circus? (a) Why docs the circus now travel by train instead of 
wagons? (3) Why docs the circus now use tents instead of a canvas 
fence? (4) Why doesn’t the circus now use a trumpet to announce 
its arrival? (5) Why is it now po.ssible for the circus to be seen at 
night? 
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^Recognizing changing conditions 

Use after Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Have the children 
page 193. copy the first sentence, and then copy below it the sentence in the 
second group that describes the change which has taken place in 
regard to this particular aspect of the circus-. Continue in the same 
way with the other sentences. 

The circus had only a ring with a white fence around it. 

The circus could be seen in the daytime only. 

Usually the circus had only eleven men. 

The circus people traveled in wagons. 

Today the circus travels by train. 

The circus has lights and can be seen at night. 

The circus has three rings inside a big tent. 

Over a thousand people are needed to run the show. 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Locating letters in. the first and second halves of the alphabet 
Use after Write the alphabet on the blackboard in two columns of thirteen 
page 193. letters each, Divide the class into two teams. Have a child close his 
eyes. Name a letter and ask him to tell in which half of the alphabet 
it can be found. If he answers correctly, he makes a score for his 
team. Continue in the same way with the other letters. 

Evaluating statements 

Use after Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Ask the children to 
page 193. sentence and then write Tes or JVo after it. 

The circus of early times was held'in one huge canvas tent. (No) 
There was almost never a clown in the early circus. (No) 

The early circus played by day and traveled by night. (Yes) 

A hundred years ago the sound of a trumpet told people the 
circus was in town. (Yes) 

The circus of today has many tents. (Yes) 

In the circus of today the "big top" is the place where side 
shows ore held. (No) 

Today the circus travels by airplane. (No) 

About a hundred people are needed to run the circus of today. 
. (No) 
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SECTION IV: TIME TO PLAY 
Read and Do, pages Ba-bg. 

related experiences 

Encourage the children to constnu-t a ininiahuT, rircun. 'Fhr. 
tents may he made from paper. The aninials and motors may Ikc 

modeled from clay. _ _ 

Show the children .slide.s or mniinii piciuirs ul mreiis animals. 
Information for obtaining visual aids may be ubfdned by wtidng to 

your State Department of Education. _ 

The children may dramatize the enrns. ILiv.- ih<‘ni rhoose an- 
nouncers, clowns, acrobats, and trained .mimal*;. Masks made of 
paper bags will add to tlic Inn. 

SUGGESTED STORIES A.\l) POEMS 

To be read by the children 

“Teddy Horse,” page id* /diVWr .-hwo.v/ thr H'm/A The Hnlibs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis, ifigh. 

“Baby Boo,” page 7, To./j/r nud I'huru Ciun anil Company, 

Boston, 1940, 

“The Good Luck Begins,"' page i(r,. Ihu.n'ih f/.r- Co'o; r A-.v. Hmw. 
Peterson and Company, Evanston, lllinnis. nryi. 

To be read to the children 

Eioty: “The Cirens,” by Emma I.. Brock, 7 «// /’efuK's (duw ><n 
Tkm, Alfred A. Knopf, New Vmk, 1040. 
hmv, "The Cirens,” by Kli/ahctli M.idt)\ Roi H'ltS. I'ij'kt itf 
Tra, The Viking Prc.ss, New York, iijgo. 

“What the Clown Said,” by A'achel Lindsay, j tdiiifiv Ajjdf'.'.nd ji:d 
OikPormr, The Macmillan Company, New Vm k, 



Pages 
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Cats, Dogs, and Little Fishes 

PAGES 194-201 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Ask the children to tell about favorite rainy-day pastimes. 

“We are going to read about an interesting game that some 
children played on a rainy day. They had fun with pictures in a dic¬ 
tionary.” To build a better background for understanding this 
selection, show the children pictures of such animals as foxes, giraffes, 
and kangaroos in a dictionary. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Dmlopment: “I am going to show you one more picture 
in the dictionary. It is a picture of a rather homely animal with hilly 
lumps and bumps on its back. 1 will ffnd it under C. Can you guess 
what animal it is?” Find the picture for camel in the dictionary, and 
show it to the children, 

Reading: (i 94-201) “Turn to page 194. What is the name of this 
selection? What does it say in parentheses under the title? Yes, 
A Play. This is a story written in the form of a play.” Ask one child 
to read orally the names of the people in the play. Ask another to 
read the time at which the play took place. Explain that the names 
on the left side of the page tell which character is speaking the lines. 
Explain further that the italicized words in parentheses after a 
character’s name tell what the character is doing, and the other 
words tell what he is saying. Ask a child to read aloud what Johnny 
is doing as the play opens. Ask another child to read what he says. 
Continue in this way until the play has been read through once. 

Discussion: The children may discuss plans for the choral reading 
activity suggested under appreciation. 

REREADING 

The children may take parts in rereading the play. One child may 
be the narrator for page 194, reading the title, the people, the time, 
and the action. A boy may read Johnny’s part and a girl may read 
Jane’s part. A different group of children may then read page 195, 
one acting as narrator, another as Johnny, and another as Jane. 
Continue in this way until each page has been reread. 
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SECTION IV: TIME TO PLAY 

additional reading activities 

WORD RECOGNITION 
Developing the contraction formed by omitting a from are 

“We had a new contraction in the play. It was wr'rc whicli stands Use after 
for we are.” Write the contraction and the two words on the black- poge unt. 
board. “What letter is omitted when we write we are in tire .short 
way? What is substituted in its phice?" 

Have the children change the following phrases to coiuraction.s. 

These contractions appear between pages uoi-aeo. 

we are you are they are 
♦Reviewing the contractions formed by dropping i from is, and 
0 from not 

The contractions IjcIow appear between pag<-s it).[. and 20fl. U.se after 
Write on the blackboard the contractions and the wonls from wliich P“gc ■ 
they are made. Read the first contraclir)!!. Ask a child to lind and 
read the words from which it is made. I lave him u.se llic.se words in 
a sentence, then repeat the sentence tising the eontraction. Con¬ 
tinue this procedure with the other contraction.s,' 

where’s did not it’s thore is aren't do not 

who’s where is there’s have not don't is not 

didn’t who is haven’t it is isn’t are not 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Interpreting through choral reading 

Group the class into three sections, one section of boys and two l.lsc after 
sections of girls, to dramatize the action and read the speeches in page 201. 
unison. The group of boys may take the jiart of Johnny; one group 
of girls may take the part of Jane, the other the part of Mother. 

This choral reading will offer an excellent opportunity to work 
for good diction, enunciation, and expression. 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
♦Alphabetizing the names of animals 

Write the alphabet on the blackboard, then write the naines of the U.se after 
animals indicated below. Ask the children to copy the alphahel and pageuoi. 
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write the name of each animal opposite the letter with which the 
name begins. Explain that there will not be a name for every letter 
dog, alligator, fox, seal, bear, tiger, wolf, cat, 
elephant, jackal, raccoon, panda, giraffe, oxen, 
mouse, lion, horse, kinkajou 

After the children have alphabetized the words above, assist them 
to complete the list by finding additional words in the dictionary. 
Show the picture of the animal to the children in each case and write 
its name on the blackboard. The names of birds may I^e included in 
this animal list where it seems advisable. Suggested additional names 
are: ibex, newt, quagga, umbrella bird, vicuna, xerus, yak, zebra. 

Read and Do, pages 64-65. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may make a large illustrated animal dictionary. 
Each child may prepare one page by drawing or painting on a large 
piece of paper a picture of an animal to represent one of the letters of 
the alphabet. 
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The class may have an alphabet contest while going for a walk or 
an excursion. Before starting, divide the group into two teams and 
appoint a captain for each team. Each captain .should prepare a 
score card upon which he writes the Ictiens of the alphabet. During 
the walk or excunsion the children in each team look at posters, 
billboard advertisements, and other such objects for signs which 
start with the letters of the alphabet in sequence. 'I’he first sign which 
“counts” must start with a, the next one that “count.s” must start 
with b, and so on. The captain crosses offieach letter as a sign starting 
with that letter is found. The team which has progi-e.ssed tlie farthest 
in checking off letters in sequence wins the contest, 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“Rain, Sleet, and Snow,” page 192, Near oml Far, Silver Burdett 
Company, New York, 

“A Toy Library,” page loo, The IVorld Armuid Lj, Silver Burden 
Company, New York, ignB. 

“A Play,” page 115, Wc Ornw Uji^ The Macmillan Oompany, 
New York, 1939, 

To be read to the children 

Storks: “Rocking-Horse L:ind,” by Laurence Ilouseraan, Told 
Under the Magic Umbrella^ The Macmillan Oomptiny, New York, 
1939 ' 

“The Blue Umbrella,” by Jciine.s Tippcit, Tidd Under the Blue 
Umbrella, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1937. 




Who’s In? 


Page 202 
spiders 


Use after 
page 202. 


PAGE 202 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

“When everyone in your family i.s out soinewhcrc in the eveninf 
is any living creature still in your house?'’ Ut the children discut 
this question briefly. List on the blackboard the animals they men 
tion. If no one suggests spiders, add this word to the list yourself, 
“We are going to read a charming poem Ity Elizabeth Fleming 
The poem is about the same topic we have Ireen discussing It h 
called ‘Who’s In?’ ” “ 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: (Spiders was developed while building back¬ 
ground.) ° 

Reading: Read the poem orally, having the children read it silentlv 
at the same time. ' 

Dtscusston: “Was anyone in the hou.se? Who was in? Who do you 
think said that everyone was out? Who said that everyone was in?” 


REREADING 


Let any child who wishes to do so read the 
enjoyment. 


poem orally just for 


ADDITIONAL READING AGFIVITIES 
interpretation or meaning 

Interpreting through choral reading 

Have the children interpret “Who’s In?” through choral reading, 

and / 1°^^ another child the third 

linl each of the next six 

Mth™ t poem through choral speaking 

without referring to their books. 

indiviliaf^''^*'^ excellent opportunity for emphasizing 

enunciation, rhythm, and pleasing 

but fake e ^ f^el the rhythm of the lines, 

“sine-sono-’^^'^^d P^’event the recital from becoming 

sing-song” and mechanical. 
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APPRECIATION 
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Extending appreciation through pictorial representation 

Have the children make a large painting of “Who’s In ” The Use after 
group may plan the picture and sketch in the outlines. The details page 202. 
may then be painted in by different children, 

RELATED EXPERIENCE 

The children will enjoy drawing pictures of “Who’s In?” in other 
settings, Write on the blackboard the phrases below, Let each child 
select one of the phrases and make a picture to illustrate “who’s in” 
when “everybody’s out.” 

a garden a grocery store 

a lake a cave 

SUGGESTED POEMS 
To be read to the children 

“Brownie,” by A. A, Milne, When We Were Very Youi% E. P. 

Dutton and Company, New York, 1931. 

“Viewpoints,” by Arthur Gultcrman, Under llie Tent oj the %, 
compiled by John E, Brewton, The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1937, 
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The Forest Folk Build a House 

PAGES 203-212 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Ask the children to tell of any instances they remember in which 
a group of people who started out happily to do something together 
got into an argument and spoiled the results. Guide them to the 
conclusion that this is an unfortunate thing to have happen. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “Our new story is about the forest folk; that 
is, the animals who lived in the forest. They all started out to do 
something worth while together. They ought not to have had an argu¬ 
ment, but they did. It continued for quite awhile.” 

Reading: (203-206) “Read the first four pages to find out what 
the forest folk planned to do as a group, and what each individual 
animal was supposed to contribute to the plan.” 

Discussion: See interpretation of meaning and application of 

STUDY SKILLS. 

Word Development: “The argument which we read about on 
page qo6 caused no trouble, although it might have ruined everything, 
You arc going to read about some vines that hung over the doorway 
and the web that the spider made. You are also going to read what the 
canary did as she fluttered about and what happened when the 
monkeys tossed something down from the rafters." 

Reading: (207-209) “Read the next three pages and find out how 
the house was finished.” (210-211) “What calamity happened?” 
(212) “How did some of the animals feel about it?” 

Discussion: “Do you suppose they built another house? Do you 
think they would get along better another time? Why?” See also 
INTERPRETATION OF MEANING and APPRECIATION. 

REREADING 

The children may reread the story for the purpose of preparing 
a radio skit to “broadcast” to another room. They will need to divide 
the story into scenes, list the characters, plan properties, decide upon 
speeches, and have “try-outs” to find who can best act each part. 
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additional reading A.CTIVITIES 

WORD RECOGNITION 

Reviewing the final speech sounds ng, nk, ck, th, sh, ch 
If there are some children who slill need practice on the final 
speech sounds, have them make substitutions as indicated below. 
In each case have them read the word they make, and use it in a 

sentence. 

For ng: hunt (hung); sun (sung); hal (hang); gone (gong); swim (swing); 

alone (along); dap (dang); dljf (ding). 

For nk: but (bunk); sand (sank); .sit (sink); dig (dink); black (blank). 
¥ovck: sit (sick); pin (pick); will (wick); lip (lick); cliff (dick); 

slip (slick); bring (Inick); sal (.sack). 

Voctli:four (fourth); ten (tenth); tool (tooth); pal (path); Hal (berth). 
For sh; as (ash); Dan (dash); last (lash); crab (crash); Fred (fresh); 
flap (flash); lean (lea.sh). 

Forc/i," in (inch); bird (birch); beak (beach); Ren (bench); cal (catch). 

Reviewing the blends ft, cl, si, bl, pi 

If there are children who still need prac.lice in recognizing tlie.se 
blends, have them build words as inclictited below. In each case, 
have them read the word they make and u.se it in a .sentence. (The 
underlined words arc new in the vocabulary of Ovkr Him. and 
Plain.) 

For/' slipped (flipped ); butter (flullei); name (Jlanir); our (flour); 

own (flown ); take (flake); locks (flocks); hung (flung). 

Fore/,- sing ( cling ); over (dmyr); car (dear); caw (daw); glass (class); 
day (day); stump (dump). 

Yos si: black (slack); lip (slip); crash (slash); ale (slate); right (slight). 
¥or bl; think (blitik); eat (bleat ); thank (blank); fast (blast). 

Yovpl: rain (plain ); thank (plunk); an (plan); .say (plaji); faster 
(plaster); ant (plant); read (plead). 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
^Recognizing relationships between characters and their actions 

Write on the blackijoard the words and incomplete sentences 
below. Have the children select and write the name of the right 
character in each Ijlank space. 


tJ.se after 
page '2 12 . 


Use after 
page 'jo.p 


U.se, after 
page 206, 



Use after 
pageaia. 


Use after 
page a I a. 


Use after 
page ao 6 . 
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monkeys giraffe beaver woodchuck ostrich 
turtle canary crow elephant toad 

The , . . said he would cut the logs for the house. 

The . . . said he would carry the logs. 

The , . . said he would gather the nails. 

The . . . said he would dig the holes. 

The . . . said they would nail the logs together. 

The . . . agreed to bring branches and straw for the roof. 
The , . . said he could carry bricks on his back. 

The . . . said he would bring seeds for the window boxes. 

The . , . sang a song. 

Identifying action words and sound words 

Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Ask the children to 
read each sentence and tell you which word indicates movement or 
sound. Underline these words. 

The beaver flipped his tail. 

"If you do not forget and eat them,” snapped the turtle. 
"Thank you,” trumpeted the elephant. 

The toad croaked , "I will explore the window boxes.” 

"I,” said the spider, "will spin a web.” 

The canary fluttered about. 

The beavers gnawed at the posts. 

The toad hopped onto the back of the turtle. 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Formulating summary sentences 

Discuss the three major parts of the story. Have the children 
formulate a summary sentence for each part, as: 

The animals planned to build a house. 

All the animals helped to build the house. 

The lovely house was ruined by the way the animals acted. 

^Classifying animals according to their habitat 

Write on the blackboard the words and phrases below. Have the 
children write the name of each animal under the heading that 
indicates the type of place in which it prefers to live. 
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A wet place A dry place 

beaver, elephant, ostrich, giraffe, turtle, woodchuck, fish, 
cow, camel, frog, muskrat, donkey, monkey, oxen, cat, dog, 
sheep, deer, anemone, clam, rabbit, fox, hen, kangaroo 

APPRECIATION 

Giving a radio skit 

The children may give the radio skit they prepared as a “reread- Use after 
ing” activity, paneaia. 

Discriminating between fact and fancy 
Have the children turn to the table of content.s, read all of the Use after 
titles in the first four sections, and decide whether each story is fanci- ‘ 

ful or realistic. 

Re.4D and Do, pages G6-G7. 

REIATRD EXIMLIUENCES 

Ask the children to imagine what would happen in the cla.ss- 
room if everyone ignored the rights of others as ditl tlie animals in 
the story, Guide them in formulating cla.ssroom rules based on re¬ 
spect for individual rights. 

The children may collect plcture.s of eacli of the animals men¬ 
tioned in the story to display in their “nature corner.” 

SUGGE,STFsD STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“The Beaver Dam,” page 21, Jftighhors and Helpers, Lyons and 
Carnahan, Chicago, 1939. 

“The Animals Who Made a Mome,” i)age 230, More Friends and 
Neighbors, Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, 194.1. 

To he read to the children 

Story: “The Bajabi Tree,” by Edith Rickert,- Told Under the Magic 
Umbrella, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1939. 

Poem; "Deep in the Woods,” by Mildi-cd D. Shacklett, The Golden 
Flute, edited by Hubbard and Babbitt, tlie John Day Company, 

New York, 1932. 



SKCTION V 


Whistle While Y^ou Work 

illustration: page 213 

BUILDING BACKGROUND FOR THE SECTION 

“The name of the last section we read was ‘Time to Play.’ The 
name of our new section is ‘Whistle While You Work.’ What dif¬ 
ference would you expect to find bctwecji the stories in these two 
sections? 

“Turn to the table of contents. We’ll read the titles of the .stories, 
and see if they will furnish any additional clues in regard to the way 
ill which work might be involved in these storic.s.” 

Aid the children to read the titles, and encoura,ge them to specu¬ 
late on the “work” possibilities in each title. They may, for example, 
reach the conclusion that Josephus made a deal to work for some¬ 
thing he wanted; that Sing Hi worked to earn money with which to 
satisfy his sweet tooth; and so on. 

Next ask the children to turn to page 213. tiave them read the 
title of the section, and discuss the picture. Ask theiri to tell what kind 
of work each child is doing, which children are whistling, and what 
the boys appear to be making. (As a cine, call attention to the birds,) 

“Do these children and this little building remind you of any 
other story we have read? Yes, ‘The Carpenter’s Secret.’ ” Help 
the children to identify the carpenter’s work.shop and the characters: 
Marcia, the light-haired girl; Paul, the boy wearing the cap; and 
Bob, the boy in the foreground using an auger. Flave them find the 
new boy and girl in the group. 

“In our last story, ‘The Carpenter’s Secret,’ the children played 
with Mr. Tompkins. We’ll find out if they worked with him when 
we read a story about this picture later on.” 

Josephus Makes a Deal 

PAGES 214-222 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

“Did you ever want to buy a present, for someone when you 
didn’t have any money? Were you somehow able to get the present?” 
Let a few of the children tell their experiences. 
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“Our next story is about a boy who wanted very much to get a 
present for some people. He was faced with several problems. We’ll 
find out if he was clever enough to solve them.” 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

JVortf Development; “The little lioy who wanted to get the present 
was Josephus, and the people for whom he wanted to gcrt it were 
his parents. When you .see a jnctiire of Jo.se])hu.s you will notice that 
he didn’t wear shoc.s. Ills haU wc.vf, bme. Shoes cml a lot nj money 
seventy-five years ago when Jos(!pluis was a boy.” 

Reading: (214-216) Di.sc.uss the pictunt of the old-fashioned store 
on pages 214-215. Ask the children to identify dillerent articles 
in the store. Plave them tell wdiat they think Jo.sephus ha.s just bought, 
and express their opinions :is to whether iluu’e is anything in this 
store which would make a suitable gift for Jo.sephus’ parents. “Read 
and find out what .some of Jo.sephu.s’ problems were.” 

Discussion: “What were some of Josephus’ problem.s? How wa.s 
the store of sevcnt)'-five years ago different from stores in most small 
towns today?” 

Word Development: “In the p.art of the story which you have 
just read, Josephus w<jre overalls. In tlit; next ])art of the story 
you'll be amazed to find tluit he i.s wearing a fine collnr. Jo.sejjhns 
had not for gotten that he wanted to rwn a gift for his father and motlan'. 
He had been many things that he (a)nld not tilford to buy. 

You will find out how a pholognipher liidped Jose[)lms solve his iirol)- 
lem. This photographer made photographs which were callcxl tintypes 
because they were made on tin. Often each photograph was put in 
a blue or red velvet case.” 

Reading: (217) “Find out about the conver.sation betweeit Joseifiuis 
and the man in the buggy.” (21B) “What id(m did Josephus get for .a 
gift?” (219-221) “Read the next three pages and see if he was able 
to earn this gift.” (222) “Flow did his parents show that they appre¬ 
ciated the present?” 

Discussion; “How are photographs today different from the tin¬ 
types which the traveling photographer took? What advantage did 
the photographer have in making a deal with Jo.sephus? Give two 
reasons for Jo.5ephus’ parents being proud of tlui photograjjh,” 
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LEARNING TO READ 

REREADING 


The children may reread the story to select paragraphs for specific 
purposes. In each case a child should be asked to read orally the 
paragraph selected. Suggested paragraphs for which to ask are; 
(214) The one that gives a good description of Josephus. (215) The 
one that gives specific information about his parents' ages. (216) The 
one that describes the man and his horse and buggy. (217) The one 
that tells why Josephus felt sad, even after meeting the stranger, 
(218) The one that describes the photographs. (219) The one that 
tells what the storekeeper did when Josephus returned. (220) The 
one that tells how Josephus got orders for photographs. (221) The. 
one that tells how Josephus looked when his picture was taken. 
(222) The one that tells what finally happened to the photograph. 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 

Reviewing one-, two-, and three-syllable words 
Use after iPronounce the words below. Ask the children to say one, two, or 
page 222. three after each word, depending on how many syllables they hear, 
tin, bean, parrot, Martin, delighted, villager, brick, continued, sadly 
Write on the blackboard the headings and words below. Have 
different children read a word and answer the two questions about 
it by writing i, 2, or j under the appropriate heading. 

How many How manyi 
vowels do you syllables are 
hear? in the word? 

tin ... ... 

hit ... . , . 

web ... ... 

bump . . 

How many How many 
vowels do you syllables are 
hear? in the word? 

velvet ... ... 

buggy 

parent ... ' . , . 

rafter ... 
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How many How many 
vowels do you syllables are 
hear? in the word? 
photograph ... ... 

Josephus ... ... 

forgotten ... ... 

admiring ... ... 

wonderful ... ... 

Use the above e.xaniplcs for rcvirwintf thi.s fart; lUach part of a 
word in which you can hear a vowel .sotind is a separate, syllable. 

Applying short and long vowel principles to syllables 

“You have learned that when there is tmly tint; vowel in a one- Use after 
syllable word the vowel i.s ustially .short unless it is :tl the end of p.-igcauu, 
the word.” Write thc.se words on the Idttckijoard and ask the. children 
to note the application of the principle: tin, red, put, not, grand, hn, we, 
k, hi. 

“This same principle also holds for e.aeh syllable, within :i word, 

It is just as true of a syllabic as it is of a word.” Divide the words 
below into syllaltles and ask the. children to apply the princiidt' to 
each separate syllabic. 

rab bit pres ont hun drod 

pret ty bran cites sick noss 

Words which arc exceptions because the vowel in one syllaltle cotnes 
at the end, and so is long, ;u'c; lady, began, fining, grm ery. 

Repeal the above procedures in tippJying the long vowel prin¬ 
ciple: When there arc two or more vttwels in a word or .syllable, 
the first is usually long and the. others :ire silent. Words of out; syll.ible. 
which may be used for review purpo.ses in applying the iirinci[)lc 
are; deal, bean, toes, age, huge, wise. 

Two-syllable words which may be u.sed in extending the applica¬ 
tion of the principle to syllables ;ire given below. These word.s have 
one or more syllables in which two vorvcls come together: 

dai sy bee ties un load 

ex plain sail boat in deed 
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Reviewing contractions made by omitting a from are 

Ask the children to write the two words for which each of these 
contractions stands; we’re, they’re. Have them give a sentence 
using each contraction and then give the same sentence using the 
two words for which tire contraction stands. 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Comparing costs seventy-five years ago and today 

Have the children ascertain the local prices of photographs, 
salt, pearl-handled knives, and picture books. Guide a discussion 
of factors which determine prices, as methods of production, quan- 
tity, quality, price control. Compare also the amount of money a 
child might have had to spend for a present seventy-five years ago 
with what he might have to spend today. 

^Recognizing word relationships 

Write on the blackboard the words and sentences below. Have 
the children read each sentence, select an appropriate word, and 
write it in the blank space. 

cider doughnuts toes rafters 
photographers collars tin 

Knees, hands, fingers, feet, and . . . are parts of the body. 

Mayors,, carpenters, actors, judges, and . . . are people. 

Floors, windows, . . ., roofs, and doors are parts of buildings, 

Jelly, wieners,. . ., buns, and beans are food, 

Gold, coal, silver, . . ., and iron are taken from mines under 
the ground. 

Sweaters, shirts, dresses, socks, coats, and . , . are clothes. 

Coffee, tea, . . ., milk, and lemonade are drinks. 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Locating letters in the first and second halves of the alphabet 

Write the alphabet on the blackboard in two columns of thirteen 
letters each. Divide the class into two teams. Have a child close 
his eyes. Name a letter and ask him to tell in which half of the alpha¬ 
bet it can be found. If he answers correctly, he makes a score for his 
team. Continue in the same way with the other letters. 
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APPRECIATION 

Deepening appreciation of character traits 

Guide the children in a discussion of Josephus’ traits of character. Use afici 
Some of these traits which might be discussed are; persistence, de- page aaa 
pendability, generosity, and resourcefulness. 

Read and Do, pages G8-69. 

RELATED EXPERIENCE,S 

If possible, obtain tintypes or pictures of tintypes for a bulletin 
board display. If this is not possible, have the children ask their 
parents to show them any tintypes which may be in the family 
possession. After the children understand what a tintype is, each 
one may make a picture to represent an old tintype in a velvet case. 

The ciuldren may make sillioucttc “portraits" as gifts for their 
parents. Have a child stand between a strong light and a sheet of 
paper in such a way that the shadow of his profile, is thrown on the 
paper, (A slide projector makes a good light for this puri)ose,) An¬ 
other child may mark around this shadow. Each child may cut out 
his own silhouette and mount it on contra.sting paper. Black on white 
is effective, but interesting color combinations may be used. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

‘Jack’s New Experience,” page 138, Neighbors and Helpers, Lyons 
•and Carnahan, Chicago, 1939. 

“Mary Ellen Finds a Way,” page 64, More Streets and Roads, 

Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, 1941. 

To be read to the children 

Story: “The Little Blue Dishes,” Told Under the Blue Umbrella, 

The Macmillan Company, New York, 1937. 

Foems: “My Gift,” by Christina Rossetti, Merry Meet Again, 
compiled by Elizabeth Sechrist, Macrae Smith Company, Philadel¬ 
phia, 1941, 

“A Wish is Qpite a Tiny Thing,” by Annette Wynne, Chimney 
Corner Poems, compiled by Veronica S. Hutchinson, Minton Balch 
and Company, New York, 1929. 
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The Sweet Tooth of Sing' Hi 

PAGES 223-234 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

If it is possible to procure a polished abalone (ab-a-lo'-ne) shell, 
bring one to school. Show it to the children, explaining that the 
abalone is a shellfish which lives in the sea and is able to cling tightly 
to the sides of rocks. 

Show them the mother-of-pearl lining, and tell them that the 
abalone shell is valuable because people use the mother-of-pearl in 
making or decorating many different objects, as buttons, beads, 
brooches, Jackknife handles, picture frames, table tops. 

If it isn’t possible to procure an abalone shell, bring to school any 
large polished sea .shell which is available. Discuss this shell with the 
children. Let them hold it to their ears and listen to the singing 
sound. Conclude the discussion by giving them information about 
the abalone shell as suggested above. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “Our next story is about Sing Hi and Sing-Lo, 
two Chinese boys who were cousins. Sing Lo had a garden in which the 
flowers made bright strips of color. He liked to sell flowers and vege¬ 
tables from the garden and earn some nickels and dimes. His cousin, 
Sing Hi, sometimes became disgusted and said ‘PaA.’ When the 
story opens he is glaring at Sing Lo,” 

Reading: (223-226) “Read these pages and find out how Sing Lo 
happened to have a garden, and whether Sing Hi helped him with 
it,” 

Discussion: “Did you ever see any moss roses? Any larkspur? De¬ 
scribe these flowers. What did Sing Lo do which was similar to some¬ 
thing Josephus did? What does the first sentence on page 225 mean? 
How many pennies are in a nickel? In a dime?” 

Word Development: “ Sing Hi often repeated the word ‘Pah,’ and he 
sometimes used the word The name of our story is ‘The Sweet 
Tooth of Sing Hi.’ Do you suppose this means that Sing Hi liked 
lollipops? The Chinese boys lived near the sea. They liked to watch 
the sea gulls, and they liked to look at the waves edged with foam. 
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They often went out searchins for shells in polish. Sometimes they 
^uld find an abalone shell clinging to a rock. H’hen they would start 
They could always sell a good ahnlone shell formoitcy 

Jput in their china pig bank.” 

Reading: (227) “Read and find out how trouble arose between 
gi Hi and Sing Lo.” “Read the next four pages and 

find out how the argument ended.” (ugu- 2^4) “Read the next tlire<^ 
pages and find out altout Sing Hi’s terrifying (experience.” 

Discussion: “Why do people polish abalone shell.s? How did 
the sweet tooth of Sing Hi bring trouble to lioth l)oy.s? Do you 
think there is any chance of Sing Hi’s lieiiig .saved? How?” See 

also INTERPRETATION OF MEANING, AI'lU.IG.VrKlN (II STUDY SKII.I.S, and 
appreciation. 

REREADING 


The children may reread and di.scu.ss the story for th<' purpose 
of deciding the.se points; What is the most beautiful deseriplion 
in the story? Which were the. best arguments tliat Sing Hi used? 
Which were the best ones that Sing T,o used? AVhat were the most 
pleasant things that happened at the beadi? Wluil were tin; most 
unpleasant? 


ADDITIONAL READINO AOTTVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Reviewing the sounds of oy and of 
Write on the blackboard the heading.s and words below. Havi* 
the children read each word ;md wriu; it under the. appro[)rial(; 
heading. After the words arc lisKxl, ask the ehildre.n to comiiart^ 
the sounds of oy and ni in the words in the two lists. Review tlm 
generalization that these vowel combinations have, the sauu; sound. 
boy oil 

joy, noise, boil, toy, voice 

Reviewing variants made by adding ing, ed, er, est, y, dropping 
final e 

If any children need additional pniclicc on this type of variant, 
have them build words as suggested below. Have them cheek their 
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work with this principle: A silent e at the end of a word is usually 
dropped when ing, id, sr, est, orj is added, 

Add ing: waste (wasting); admire (admiring); share (sharing); shake 
(shaking); wade (wading); hike (hiking); hope (hoping); 
change (changing). 

Add ed: hope (hoped); like (liked); dance (danced); edge (edged); 

cause (caused); poke (poked); admire (admired); twinkle 
(twinkled). 

Add er: ride (rider); wide (wider); large (larger); fine (finer); admire 
(admirer); village (villager). 

Add est: fine (finest); large (largest); late (latest). 

Add;)).' lace, (lacy); shade (shady); ice (icy); gentle (gently). 

Fusing context and phonics clues 

Use after Ask the children to read the sentences below and try to work 
page 234. out each new word by using their knowledge about the sounds of 
letters, and by checking to see whether or not the word makes 
sense in the sentence. After silent study have each sentence read 
orally, then ask different children to tell how they found out what 
the new word was. 

It was hard to get the abalone shell because it stuck tight 
to the rock. 

The rock where Sing Hi was caught was a lonely place because 
no one lived near by. 

Once a gull had her nest on the rock, but now she had flown 
. ■ away. 

Poor Sing Hi peeped down at the rocks and saw that the tide 
was getting higher. 

The water felt cool as it rose and covered Sing Hi’s feet, 
Reviewing sir, spr, scr, thr 

Use after If there are children who still need practice in recognizing these 
page 226. blends, have them engage in word-building as indicated below. 

Have them read each word they build and use it in a sentence. 

For str: drips (strips); tap (strap); hung (strung); gay (stray); hike 
(strike); ripe (stripe). 

For spr: ring (spring); pay (spray); cry (spry); out (sprout); hung 
(sprung). 
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foTscr; stream {scream); crew {screw); catch {scratch); rubbed 

{scrubbed), 

For thr: boat {throat); blew {threw); bread {thread); dash {thrash); 

' drive {thrive); rust {thrust), 

interpretation of MEANING 

Sensing cause-and-efFect relationships 
Write on the blackboard the incomi>lete sentences and j)hrases Use al'icr 
below. Have the children select the. ai)pn)|)rial(; ending for each pagee.'u.. 

sentence. 

Sing Hi said Sing Lo v/as like a girl because 
he played with dolls, 
he liked to work in the garden, 
he wanted to save all the pennies. 

Sing Hi and Sing Lo had trouble because of 
the sweet tooth of Sing Hi. 
the hard work, 
the crying of the sea gulls. 

Sing Lo wanted to save all the pennies, nickels, and dimes because 
he loved money. 

he liked to poke the money into the china pig bank, 
he wanted to buy some beautiful thing. 

Sing Hi went to the beach because 
he wanted to swim, 
he wanted lo find some shells, 
he wanted to rest. 

Sing Hi took the hatchet because 
he was going to cut wood. 

he wanted to pry loose the shells that cling to the rocks, 
he wanted to break the shells. 

Sing Hi was frightened because 
the tide was coming in. 
it was dark. 

the abalone stuck fast to the rock. 
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^Recognizing relationships between characters and their actions 

T T,e after Write on the blackboard the names and incomplete sentences be- 
page 234. low. Have the children select and write the name of the right charac 
ter in each blank space. 

Sing Hi Sing Lo 

. glared angrily. 

liked working in the garden. 

' ’ ^ ! asked his cousin to shore his garden with him. 

wonted to save the money, 
wonted to run to the candy shop, 
wanted to buy some beautiful thing that would last, 
wanted to polish shells and sell them, 
told his cousin that he was growing fat. 

hod his hand held fast by on abalone shell. 

laid his face upon the rock and sobbed. 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Making and solving arithmetic problems 

Use after Have the children obtain information at local mai kets and flower 
page 334. stands about prices of vegetables and flowers. Write on the black¬ 
board the names of the vegetalflcs and flowers with their prices. Have 
each child make up an arithmetic problem using this price list as a 
reference. Problems such as the following may be suggested: 

Sing Lo sold 2 bunches of lettuce for 130 each. How much money 
did he get for the lettuce? 

Write on the blackboard the suggested problems and have the 
children solve them during an arithmetic period. 

Summarizing ideas in a story 

Use after Guide a discussion in which the children summarize the story, 
page 234. Have them compose a paragraph to be written on the blackboard. 

^Following directions 

Have the children illustrate the paragraph below. 

Use after Sing Lo sat back on his heels and looked at his garden. On his 
page 223. riglit were neat rows of carrots, beans, and lettuce. On his left 
were yellow daisies, moss roses, and tall blue larkspur. 
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appreciation 


Appreciating vivid descriptions 

p d to the children each passage Irclow. Ask different children 
tn^nhrase each passage. Write on the blackboard and read aloud 
m- two examples of the children’s versions. Read again the cor¬ 
responding passage from the book and ask the children which they 

^^'^“Soon the rich Irrown earth was marked with neat rows of vege- 
foKlps and say flowers.” 

»Thc sea slipped gentle, blue, foamy lingers a little higher on the 
rock.” 

Read and Do, pages 70“73' 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may make a collection of shells. They may label 
each shell with its name and a short paragraph giving any informa¬ 
tion they can obtain concerning it. _ 

They may sing such songs as TSca IIor.se,” page lo. Mw Munc 
Horizons, Book III, Ity Osbourne Mc( loiiatliy. Silver Burdetl Com¬ 
pany, New York, 1944 " 

SUGGEST’ED S'EORIES AND POEMS 


Use aftc) 
page 234 


To be read by the children 

“Little Pear and His Sisters," iiage 34, 7 he Lnidlaw Basic Readers, 
Book III, Laidlaw Brother.s, Inc., CUiicago, Hj.pi. 

“Chinese Holiday," page a;!-!. Rrx^nds Around the 11 arid, T ht. Bohbs- 

Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 


To be read to the children 

Stories: “The Magic Rice Kettle,” by Katherine Pyle, iVonder Tales 

Retold, Little, Brown and Company, Boston, 1932. 

' “The Greedy Shepherd,” by Prances Browne, Granny's 11 anderjul 

Chair, The Macmillan Company,-New York, 1934. 

Poems: “My Garden,” by Fred R. Weatherly, My Caravan, com¬ 
piled by Eulalic Grover, laiidlaw Brothers. New York, 1932. 

“The Sugar-Plum 'I’ree,” by Eugene Field, Poems of Childhood, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, ipoA- 
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The China Pig of Sing Lo 

PAGES 235-242 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Show the children a china pig bank. Tell them where it came from, 
who made it, and why it is called a china pig. 

developmental reading 

Word Development: “You will remember that Sing Hi had a china 
pig bank. This pig had a broad back. Sometimes Sing Hi bought candy 
instead of putting money in his bank. Sing Lo had been taught to save his 
money. He was worried for fear too much candy would weaken Sing 
Hi’s arras.” Have the children note that en added to weak makes it 
say weaken. (See word recognition for development of the suffix en) 

Reading: {235) “Read and find out what Sing Lo did after Sing Hi 
left for the beach.” (236-239) “Read the next four pages and find 
out if Sing Hi was rescued.” (240-242) “Read the rest of the story 
and find out how the boys finally settled their argument.” 

Discussion: “Describe how Sing Lo got down the cliff to the place 
where Sing Hi was caught. How did the boys get back up again? 
Do you think Sing Hi’s decision to keep the shell was better than 
his idea of giving it to Sing Lo? Why? 

REREADING 

The children may reread the story for the purpose of finding 
the part of the story which was used for each illustration. 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 

WORD RECOGNITION 
Developing the suffix en 

“Sometimes the suiEx en is added to a word to give it a different 
meaning. You have had gold, golden, and wood, wooden.''' Write these 
words on the blackboard. Explain that there are many words to 
which en may be added to make new words. Have the children add 
en to-each of the following words, and read the word in its changed 
form: weak, short, thick, sweet, silk, eat, fall. 

Explain that when a word ends in e, the final e, is dropped when 
en is added. Demonstrate by writing take, taken. 
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Have the children add en to each of these words, dropping e: 
spoke give, white. Have them convert these words into stem words; 

taken, broken, given- 

*VVrite on the blackboard the words and sentences below. Have 
the children select.the word which, with ni added, completes each 
sentence, and write it in the blank space. 

short broke weak take 

Sing Lo thought that sweets would . . . ono’s breath. 

He thought they would also . . , one's arms. 

Sing Hi was glad that Sing Lo had ... the hatchet with him. 

Paul had a pig bank once, but now it is ... . 

Reviewing the suffixes ful and ness 
Have the children change the words l)elow as indicated, tell the. 
meaning of each word in its changed form, and ii.se it in a .sentence, 
Mdful: waste, spoon, shovel, use, hand, pail, care, wonder, truth, joy. 
Add ness; dark, thick, sick, bright, sweet, queer, stiff, soft. 

Reviewing the prefixes un, dis, a, be, re 
Use the same procedure as suggested for the sulTixes above, vSug- 
gested words for word-iiuilding arc given below. 

Add un; tied, lock, wind, painted, load, hooked, toise, pressed. 

Add dis; satisfied, liked, appeared, arm, count, cover, please. 

Add a; field, piece, ground, loud, light, side. 

Add be; side, hind, friend, witch. 

Add re; turn, call, finish, read, gain, move. 

Discriminating between words similar In configuration 
Write on the blackboard the arrangenicnt of worcl.s below. Ask 
two children to see which one can Ih; the first to find a word you 
name, Choose a word from a dilfercnt group each time. Repeat 
until every child has had a turn. When a child indicates a wrong 
word, help him to work out this word phonetically, and then to find 
the right word in the same way. 


broad 

shape 

bean 

game 

tin 

we’d 

board 

share 

barn 

gain 

ten 

web 

bread 

shade 

been 

gave 

tip 

we’ll 


Use after 
[lage Q,)a, 


Use after 
page '.MV. 


Use after 
pag(;'.!4u. 
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INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
^Recognizing words of opposite meaning 
Use after Write on the blackboard the words and incomplete sentences 
page 242, below. Ask the children to read the first sentence, select a word 
which means the opposite of the underlined word, then write this 
word in the blank space. 

high untied together loose cool earn 
He took a tight hold on the hatchet, and tried to pry the abalone 
. . . from the rock. 

Sing Lo wanted to tell Sing Hi that they would spend all the 
money they could .... 

The sand was warm on Sing Lo s feet, but a . . , wind was 
blowing from the sea. 

Sing Lo tied the abalone shell to the clothes line; later he . ,. 
the line and rolled it into a ball. 

At low tide there was a broad strip of sand at the foot of the 
rocks, but at. . . tide the water covered the sand. 

Sing Lo said, “Sing Hi, there is more work than 1 can do alone. 
Let us work . . . 

Recognizing descriptive words 

Use after Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Have the children 
page 242. read each sentence and draw a line under each word that describes 
something. 

Sing Lo bought a long, strong clothes line. 

Sing Lo heard a sad, lonely voice. 

The sea curled its cool, lacy, blue fingers around Sing Lo's 
small feet. 

Sing Hi looked up at the broad, blue sky. 

Sing Hi kept the beautiful, big abalone shell. 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
■"Organizing story incidents in sequence 

Use after Write on the blackboard the statements below. Have the children 
page 242. rearrange them in the order in which they took place in the story, 
He saw his cousin. 

Sing Lo worked alone in the garden. 
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Down he went over the rocks. 

He tied one end of the rope to a tree. 

Hand over hand the boys climbed up the rope. 

He went to town and bought a clothes line for his mother. 

He peeped over the edge of the rocks. 

He heard a sad and lonely voice. 

He pried the abalone from the rock. 

They went back to the garden. 

Formulating summary sentences 

Discuss as a unit the two .stories, The Sweet. Tooth of Sing Hi and 
The China Pig of Sing Ln. Have the childivm formulate a summary 
sentence for each of the four major part.s of the two stories. 

APPRECIATION 

Noting changing attitudes 

Discuss such questions as: How is the .situation at the end of the 
story The China Pig of Sing Lo clin'ercnt from tliat at the beginning 
of the story The Sweet Tooth of Sing Hi? What experience chang<‘d 
Sing Lo? What experience changed Sing Hi? 

Read and Do, pages 74-75' 

RDLATED LXPI'RILNCIKS • 

Show the slides, ShelL'i and Other Sea Shore Snbjtets, Philip Photo 
Service, Long Beach, Halilbrnia. 

Discuss with the children the cultural coulributiou made by 
people of other races who live hi the conimmiiiy. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

"Down By the Sea,” page. 17a, FiiemUy Village, Row, Peterson and 
Comfiany, Evanston, Illinois, 1941. 

“Juan Paints ITis Pig Bank,” page aoB, Faiaway Ports, The John 
C. Winston Company, Philadelpliia, 1940. 

To be read to the children 

Poem: "Shore,” by Mary Britton Miller, Sung Under the Silver 
Umbrella, The Macmillan Comptiny, New York, 1938. 


U.se after 
page 242. 


Use after 
page 242. 



Two Surprises 

PAGES 243-249 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Have the children turn back to the picture on page 213. "When 
we last discussed this picture we decided that some of the children 
were those who had gone with Mr. Tompkins on the hike: Marcia, 
Paul, and Bob. There is one new boy and one new girl. Their names 
are Tommy and Annabel. Where do you think the boys got the tools 
they are using? Gan you think of any reason why the girls might 
be cleaning the carpenter’s shop? What did you decide the boys were 
making when we last discussed this picture? Do you still think the 
same thing? We’ll read our next story and see which of your answers 
are right.” 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: (The new word Annabel was developed while 
building background.) “Mr. Tompkins was always fixing things for the 
children. You will get a good idea of the kind of man he was when 
you read about his eyes sparkling when the children arrive. During the 
course of the story Annabel asked to plant some flowers especially for 
the humming birds. You’ll find out why when you read the story.” 

Reading: (243-245) “Read the first three pages and find out about 
the surprise which the children planned for Mr. Tompkins.” (246) 
“Did he like the idea well enough to enter into the planning?” 

Discussion: “How many things had Mr. Tompkins done to help 
the birds? What were some of the things he had done for the children? 
What were the children’s plans for both Mr. Tompkins and the 
birds?” See also interpretation of meaning and application of 

STUDY SKILLS. 

Word Development: “Perhaps_yoa expect to find some excitement in the 
story. Yoifll certainly find it before the story is ended. You will recog¬ 
nize the names of all the birds that you will read about except the 
wren. The w in wren is silent, and you might not recognize the word 
if you didn’t know about this silent m.” 

Reading: (247-248) “Read the next two pages and find out what 
the excitement was about.” (249) “We’ve found out about one sur¬ 
prise. What was the second?” 


Pages 

247-249 

you’ll 

*sweep 

expect 

excitement 

wren 

certainly 

*invUc 


Pages 

243-246 

*managed 

fixing 

*eagerly 

*tramped 

sparkling 

Annabel 

especially 

humming 

arrive 
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Discussion : See interpretation op meantnc;, application of 
study skills, and appreciation. 

REREADING 

The children may reread the story to find the parts tellini^ ahoul 
things which were done to please (i) the liirds; (-) the children; 

() Mr. TompkiiLS. Since .some of the things would please, mori; than 
one of the three, the children shoidd decide' which would he. most 
pleased in such a ca.so. 

additional reading .agtivities 

WORD RECOGNITION 
Developing two sounds of ou 

Write on the blackboard Iwtise, l/iotiaht. Have the children find and Use after 
underline the two vowels in each word. Expi.ain tliat ou lias .several pagea.p), 
different sounds and that tliey will now Iwirn about two of these 
sounds. Have the children listen as you pronounce Inmt- and timui’ht 
to detect the two diflerciit sounds of ou. .Say the words below. A.sk 
the children to clap for each word wliiith contain.s ou as in /hum. 

Repeat, asking them to indicate each wortl containing ou as in 

thought. 

bought, shout, nhout, hrmight, maul, Jimolil, mouth, unifjil 

Suggested words to use for word huiUliiU!; are: out {shout, spronl); 
round {sound, bound, gmmd)j loud {cloud, proud); ought {houg/it, .wiig/it, 
thought, brought). 

Have the children complete e.ach .seiUeiicc below with a word 
which contains the ou sound a.s in nut. 

The children planted some seeds. Soon they sow the seeds 
,,,. (grow, brought, sprout) 

One day Annabel heard Tom .... (scream, thought, shout) 

Have them complete each of these scuteuct's with a word which 
contains ou as in thought. 

Mr. Tompkins thought the birds ... to liko the houses, (should, 
ought, shout) 

Onaday Paul... the birds some crumbs, (took, brought, ground) 
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Reviewing variants ing, ed, er, esi, y, donbling final consonant 

Use after Write on the blackboard the headings and words below. Have the 
page Q49. children count the number of vowel sounds and the number of final 
consonants in each word. Then have them add the ending asked for, 
doubling the final consonant in each case. 


Add ing 

Add ed 

Add er 

Add est 

Addy 

forget 

•sob 

plan 

big 

pup 

snap 

drip 

run 

fat 

fur 

begin 

scrub 

big 

thin 

Tom 

hum 

plan 

rob 

sad 

John 

drip 

chug 



Dan 

chug 

nod 



mud 


Generalization: Guide the children to become more aware of this 
fact; When a word ends in a single consonant following a single 
vowel, the final consonant is usually doubled when ing, ed, er, est, or 
y is added. Point out that a silent consonant (h) precedes the final 
consonant in John. 

Fusing context and phonics clues 

Use after Use the same procedure with the sentences below as suggested for 
page 249, same topic on page 150. 

One of the birdhouses was ten inches high. 

Tommy said, "I certainly enjoy making birdhouses." 

Mr. Tompkins planted corn, beans, and pegs in his garden. 
One day Mr. Tompkins made a nice bench for his shop. 

There were a few flies around the shop, and the girls tried 
to get rid of them. 

One day when it rained hard, the roof of Mr. Tompkins’ shop 
leaked . 

Mr. Tompkins' wife could bake very fine pies and cakes. 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
*Recognizing words and phrases similar in meaning 

Use after Write on the blackboard the words, phrases, and sentences below, 
page 249. Have the children read each sentence and select the word or phrase 
which could be substituted for the underlined word. 
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twinkling been able ask come walked happy 
Tommy had managed to wait until after school. 

Tommy and his friends tramped into the shop. 

"A surprisel” said Mr. Tompkins, his eyes sparkling . 

'Td be delighted ," said the carpenter. 

"Before long the birds will arrive, " Mr. Tompkins told them. 

"You can invite your friends to come, ho said. 

’'Recognizing relationships in parts of sentences 
Write on the blackljonrd the incoiiipleie senU'nces and phrasc.s Use al’ter 
below. Have the children complete eacfi .senleiiee. puge 

Mr. Tompkins fastened the bluebird house 
He fastened the wren house 
He fastened the martin house 
The birds arrive 

Mr. Tompkins let the children use tho back room 
There was a jar of doughnuts 

on a fence post. in an apple tree, 

for a club room. when winter is over, 

to the top of a long pole. on the kitchen table. 

APPLICATION OF STUOV .SKILLS 
Checking retention of story details 

Have the children answer tin* following qiir.stions witfiout n'fc.rring U.si- after 
to their books; (i) How did Mr. T'om])kiMS show his liking for chil- pageu.ih. 
dren? (2) How did he show his liking for Inrcks? (g) In what kind of 
house did Mr. Tomkins live? Cv) In wluil part of the yard wa.s his 
.shop? (5) Where did Tommy plan to [ml the hirdhoust's? (G) Whai 
hinds of flowers did Annabel .suggest pkinling? (7) What kind of 
birds especially like flowers? (fl) TVTuit kind of flower seeds do many 
birds eat? 

locating information pertaining to a specific problem 
Through discussion, stimulate tlie ohildren’.s interest in finding Use after 
out what kinds of birds are re.sidetit in the vicinity. .Ask each child P<*K'‘‘* 49 - 
to find as much information a.s he can in etmtribute to this problem. 

A chart may be prcpiired with the problem .stated a.s a heading; 
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What birds have their homes in our community? 

Provide a bird book for identifying birds. Guide the children in 
looking for characteristics by which birds may be identified. 

APPRECIATION 
"Appreciating character traits 

Use after Have the children discuss the different things Mr. Tompkins did to 
page 249. make others happy. Ask them to think of words which would describe 
the kind of man Mr. Tompkins was. 

Read and Do, pages 76-77. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may feed birds on the school grounds. Crumbs and 
grain may be placed on window ledges and on feeding platforms 
built by the children. 

Each child may make a bird book in which he keeps a record of his 
bird observations, as: date on which the bird was first seen; descrip¬ 
tion or picture of the male and female; account of feeding habits; de¬ 
scription of nest; number, size, and color of eggs. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“Noisy Mr. Redhead,” page 148, Streets and Roads, Scott, Fores* 
man, and Company, Chicago, 1941. 

“A Wonderful Nest,” page 203, The World Around Us, Silver Bur- 
dett Company, New York, 1938. 

To be read to the children 

Stories: “The Bird,” by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, Tell Me Another 
Story, Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Massachusetts, 1932. 

“The Selfish Sparrow and the Houseless Grows,” Tales of Laughter, 
compiled by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith, 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., New York, 1934. 

Poems: “The Unfinished House,” by Dorothy Aldis, Before Things 
Happen, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1939. 

“To Make a House,” by Annette Wynne, For Days and Days, 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, 1919. 



Building Birdhouses 


pages 250-253 


building background 


Let the children tell about airy experiences they have had in mak- 
, „ birdhouses. Ask them if they know just exactly what kind ofhou.se 
's referred by: (i) <a bluebird; (2) a wren; (3) a martin. “Our next 
selection will tell us what kind of house each of the.se birds likes.” 


developmental reading 

Word Development: “It is very important to know just what type of 
house different kinds of birds prejer because they are. veiy particular 
about the place in which they live. It is best to Iravc square rooms in 
some birdhouses, and oblong rooms in other.s.” 

Rtadini: (250-251) “Read until you find out exactly how a bird- 
house should be made for a wren.” (251-252) “Now find out just 
how a house should be made for a bluebird.” (252-253) “Einish the. 
selection and find out how a birdhouse .should be made for a martin.” 

Discussion ; Sec inteupuet.atk in of meaning and afpi.ication of 


STUDY SKILLS. 


REREADING 


Different children may be. asked to tell wliat they renioinlier about 
building a house for a wren. Then one child may be asked to read 
orally the part that tells alioul making wren houses. After the oral 
reading, the class may decide who recalled the, information most 
completely and accurately. Repeat the procedure for Iducbird 
houses and martin houses, 


ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVEITES 
WORD RECOGNITION 

Beviewing the sounds of a, e, i, o, and u when followed by r 
“In the last two stories we liad several words in whieli the sound of 
a vowel was neither long nor short, but had the .sound which a vowel 
has when followed by r. You may clap once each time you hear a 
vowel sound which is governed by r.” 

Read these words to the children: bird, luck, wren, perch, sweep, 
bark, corner, broke, hardly, her, pule, surprise, house, martin, Saturday, 
rooms, winter, sparkling, eggs, prejer, Matcia. 


Pages 

250-253 

particular 

prefer 

square 

^inches 

important 

*enj'oy 


Use after 
page 253. 



Use after 
page 253. 


Use after 
page 253. 


Use after 
page 253. 
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Reviewing variants made by adding ing, ly, y, ed, er, and est 

If there are children who still need practice on this type of variant 
use the procedure suggested on page 129. 

Suggested headings and words to write on the blackboard for 
word building are: 


Add ing 

Add ly 

Addy 

Add ed 

swallow 

particular 

luck 

smooth 

gain 

neighbor 

rain 

fix 

flutter 

certain 

foam 

earn 

scratch 

stubborn 

Mill 

press' 

Add 

er 

Add 

est 


worm sound 

coll loud 

toll hard 

photograph great 

■INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Sensing cause-and-effect relationships 

Ask the children to discuss these questions: 

Why should the door of the wren house be placed six inches from 
the floor? 

Why do Wrens like a wide roof on their house? 

Why was it a good idea for Mr. Tompkins to fasten the wren house 
in an apple tree? 

Why should a bluebird house be easy to open? 

Why did Mr. Tompkins fasten the bluebird house to a fence pole? 
Why should a martin house have a porch around it? 

AWhy should the door in a martin house be placed low? 

Evaluating statements 

Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Have the children 
decide whether or not each statement is true. 

Wrens like small houses. 

Most birds prefer a house which man has mad©. 

Most birds like paint, particularly bright paint, 

Birds are very particular about where they live. 
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Martins like to live in apartment houses. 

Each little room in a martin house should be about six feet 


square, 


The door of a martin house should be two and one-half inches 

It is important to make a pretty birdhouse. 

Bluebirds enjoy a house in the sun. 

Wrens enjoy a house in the sun, 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Recognizing number relationships 
Guide the children in a discussion of the following problems; 

Bob had a board 4 feet long, 4 inches wide. What kind of birdhouse 
could he make from this board? 

Paul went to the lumber yard to buy lujnbcr for a martin house. 
The lumber was sold in pieces 4 feet long and 6 inche.s wide. How 
many of these pieces should Paul buy? 

How wide should the children make the roof of the wren house in 
order to keep the rain from driving in the door? 

Summarizing information 

Guide the children in preparing three paragraplis: one summariz¬ 
ing the information a person should have in order to build a bird- 
house for a bluebird; another for a wren; and another for a martin. 

*Following directions involving measurements 
Write on the blackboard the paragra|jhs l)elow. Ask the children 
to follow the directions. 

Draw the floor of a wren house. The floor of a wren house is 
four inches square. 

Draw the door of a wren house. The door should be round and 
one inch across. 

Draw the door of a bluebird house. It should be round and one 
and one-half inches across. 

Draw the floor of a martin house. It should be six inches square. 
A door in a martin house should be round and two and one-half 
inches across, Draw the door of a martin house. 


Use after 
page 253. 


Use after 
page 253. 


Use after 
page 253. 
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Locating additional information 

Use after Have the children search through books at school, at home, and in 
page 253. the public library for additional information about birds. During a 
separate period let each child give an oral summary of the informa¬ 
tion he has found, or read selected paragraphs orally, supplernenting 
with pictures if he desires. 

Read and Do, pages 78-79. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may write an invitation to a member of the Audubon 
Society to talk to them about birds near the school. 

Show them copies of Audubon’s bird prints, having them notice 
how the coloring of each bird blends with its environment. 

Any children who are interested in building birdhouses may draw 
plans. They may refer to the text and illustrations in their reader 
and elsewhere. If woodwork is a part of the curriculum the children 
may make their birdhouses at school; if not, they should be encour¬ 
aged to make them at home. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“Work That Is Play,” page 188, Teslerday and Today, Silver Burdett 
Company, New York, 1939. 

“How the Wren Family Moved,” page 92, More Friends and Neigh¬ 
bors, Scott, Foresman and Goiiipany, Chicago, 1941. 

To be read to the children 

Stories: “Birds,” by Ann Nolan Clark, In My Mother’s House, The 
Viking Press, New York, 1942, 

“Ben Flicker’s Mistake,” by Sara Cone Bryant, New Stories to Tell 
to Children, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1924. 

“The Birdhouse of Lincoln Logs,” by Christopher Morley, I Know 
a Secret, Doubleday, Page and Company, New York, 1927. 

Poems: “Carpenters and Gardeners,” by Dorothy Aldis, Before 
Things Happen, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1939. 

“Wrens and Robins,” by Christina Rossetti, Sung Under the Silver 
Umbrella, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1938. 



•The Woodpecker 

page 254 

building background 

Show the children colored pictures of woodpeckers in a bird book, 
if one is available. Ask the children to de.srribe a woodpecker they 
have seen, and to tell where, they saw it and whal it was doiiv^. 

“You are going to read an interesting poem called ‘The Wood¬ 
pecker.’ It was written by Idizabeth Madox Roberts.” 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

^ord DevdopmenL: “One intcrc.sting thing aliout poetry is that Page 2 
poets use just the right words to he.lp us see pictun.-s. One such word J 'a/gi'/r 
psed by the poet who wrote ‘The Woodpecker’ is snuggh. This word 
means to nestle into some close place. Watcdi for it when I read the 
poem.” 

Readins: (254) “Here is an excellent pictnre of ;t woodpecker. How 
many colors does this woodpecker have? Where is he? What is he do¬ 
ing? Let’s read the poem in which Elizalxgh Madox Roljert.s t(;lls 
PS about a woodpecker she watched one day.” Read the poem to the 
children orally while they read it silently. 

Discussion: “What was the woodpecker’s ‘hood and collar of red'? 

Lind them in the picture, What did Mrs. Roberts say that makes us 
see the lightning vividly?” Read the sentence aliout the lightning 
again, after a child has givtm it. “Did you notice the vivid way in 
which she described the thunder? Do you recall what .she .said?” 

Read the sentence about the tliunder .again. “Does anyone recall 
how she used the word snuggle?" Read tltc last sentence tigain. 

REREADING 

Different children may reread part.s of the poem in re.spon.se to such 
statements as; “Read the part that tells about the woodpecker's mak¬ 
ing a house. Read the part that tells about his head and his red hood. 

Read the three sentences that describe the storm. Read the part tluit 
tells how the woodpecker can use his house in the telephone pole 
during a storm.” 
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ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Oral interpretation through choral reading 

Use after Divide the group info five sections. Each of the four parts asked 
page 254. for under REREADING may be read'in verse choir by one of the groups. 
The fifth group may be responsible for sound effects. 

Comparing poetic expression of ideas with ordinary expressions 
Use after Read to the children the first expression below. Have them select 
page 254. the phrase or sentence in the poem which means almost the same 
thing. Have the children decide which is the more effective way of 
expressing the idea. Repeat with the other sentences. 

He put out his head. 

The feathers on his head and neck were red. 

It was raining, 

There was lightning in the sky. 

The thunder made a big noise. 

He could go back into his house. 

APPRECIATION 
Extending interest in poetry 

Use after Ask the children to find in the school library) at home, or in the 
page 254. public library simple poems about birds. Have each child prepare 
to read his poem to the group. He should practice reading his selected 
poem by himself until he can read it so well that others will enjoy it. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may paint pictures to illustrate each of the four parts 
read by different groups as choral verse. 

They may sing such songs as “Song of the Birds,” page 145, New 
Music Horizons, Book III, by Osbourne McConathy, Silver Burdett 
Company, New York, 1944. 

SUGGESTED POEM 
To be read to the children 

“The Woodpecker,” by John Banister Tabb, Under the Tent oj the ' 
Sky, compiled by John E. Brewlon, The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1937. 



So Very, Very Tired 

PAGES 255-264 

building background 

Ask the children to discuss their experiences in gettini^ very, very 

tired of doing something. 

“We are going to read a fanciful talc about an old woman who 
was very, very tired of keeping house.” 

DEVELOPMLN'I'AL READING 

Word Development: “The old woman and her husband had been con- 
fcnfed for many years. The old woman had been happy scrubbing the 
jloors, frying meat in her skillet, and doing other kinds of housework. 
But at the time this story opens she said, rejtise to work.’ She didn’t 
show any sense about the matter. Her husband was ;i lut afraid of her 
so he spoke shyly, and he promised to helj) carry out her phms.” 

Reading: (255-256) “Read the first two pages and find out what the 
old woman planned to do.” (257) “What did ilu^ old man do with the 
furniture?” (258-259) “How did the old woman enjoy herself after 
she was rid of the furniture?” (260-26,1) “Eind out how the old 
woman came to her sen.st^s.” 

Discussion: “Did the old man think his wife would e.vcr l)e stubborn 
again? Then why was he well .satisI'Kal?" Sc(; also interpuet.\tk)n 
OF MEANING, APPLICATION OE STtlDY SKILLS, ailcl APl'IUiCIATION. 

REREADING 

The children may reread the story for (h<' purpo.se of selecting parts 
to portray through pantomime. (.See .appkeuia’i'ion.) 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Reviewing ed as a separate syllable 

“In this story we had tu’O new words which ended with ed: leaked 
md contented. In which of these words is cd a .separate syllable? With 
what letter does content enrl? Is ed a .si'parate .syllable in handed? With 
what letter docs hand end?” 

Review this principle; When ed is added U) a word ending in d or 
i, edis pronounced a.s a separate syllable. 


Pages 

255-26.1 

husband 

refuse 

*1 id 

Hake 

seme 

*bencb 

*leaked 

*pens 

contented 

shyly 

scrubbing 

skillet 

promised 

*least 


Use after 
page 264. 
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Write on the blackboard the words below. Have the children 
pronounce each of the words and test the principle to see if it applies, 

painted repeated delighted scolded flooded mended 

invited roasted shouted reminded handed guided 

Reviewing four sounds of a 

Use after Write on the blackboard the headings and words below. Have 
page 264. a different child read each word and write it under the appropriate 
heading. 

Longa Short a a followed a followed 
asino^ as in at by r as in car by w or I as in cawy all 

bake, learn, back, salt, came, sand, last, man, walk, 
hard, mode, safe, wall, bark, claw 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Suggesting different endings for the story 

Use after Ask the children to suggest different endings for the story. Leading 
page 264. questions which may be used are: If the old man had persuaded 
his wife to go back to work, how might the story have ended? If 
he had thrown everything down the cliff, how might the story have 
ended? If it had not rained, how might the story have ended? If the 
old man had not gone to the village, how might the story have ended? 

Recognizing words of opposite meaning 

Use after Write on the blackboard the pairs of sentences below. Ask the chil- 
page 264. (Q gentence, then underline in the second sentence 

a word which means the opposite of the underlined word in the 
first sentence. Repeat with the other pairs of sentences. 

The old woman told her husband that she was tired. 

He was amazed at what his wife said. 

“1 refuse to cook and bake," she said. 

The old man did not promise to throw the things away. 

Sadly the husband picked up the bench. 

The old woman rested happily in the sunshine. 

She was quite contented to do nothing. 

The old man managed to keep busy, but he was dissatisfied. 
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application of study skills 
Dividing the story into sections and choosing subtitles 

Guide the children in dividing the story into sections and stating Use after 
a subtitle for each. Write on the blackboard the subtitle which the page,yf)4. 
children decide is the most appropriate for each .section, as: 

(255-256) Tired of Everything (259--260) Trouble Begins 

(257) Getting Rid of Things (261 262) Stove and Skillet 

(258) No Work to Do (263-264) Happy Onco More 

APPRECIATION 
Pantomiming changing attitudes 

Guide a discusiiion concerning the changing iittitudes of the old U-se. after 
woman: (i) bored and tired; (a) happy; (;}) gnnving concern and Piigeafi.). 
despair; (4) happy again. .Ask tlic cliiidren to discu.ss facial ex¬ 
pression, posture, and gestures which would cxpircss c;ich of the.se 
attitudes. Give different children a turn at ptiiUoiniiuing some part 
of the story which lends itself to ptirtrayal of one of these, attitudes. 

Read and Do, pages 80 - 82 . 

RELA'FKD r-XPI-.RIKNC.K 

The children may iiittke. carditoard pu[)pei.s of ilie old man and 
woman, and tack thent on sticks, These puppets may he. used in 
dramatizing the story, 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND I'OEMS 
To be read by the children 

“The Proud Lady of Stavoren,” page 232 , .AWir and Far, Silver 
Burdett Company, New York, 1940. 

“Be Careful What You Wish,” jitigc 148, Mate directs and Roads, 

Scott, Foresman and Corapiiny, C.‘.hicagt), 1941. 

To he read to the children 

Story; “The Fisherman and ITis Wife,” by Mary D. Hodgkins, 

Told Under the Green Umbrella, The Macmillan Company, New York, 

1930 ' 

Poem: “The Nice Old Couftlc,” by Dorothy Aldis, Rrfore 71 me;s 
Happen, G, P, Putnam’s Son.s, New York, 1939. 
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New Trails 

ILLUSTRATION, PAGE 265 

BUILDING BACKGROUND FOR THE SECTION 

Have the children turn to the. table of contents and read the title 
of the new group of stories, “New Trails.” Ask them to discuss the 
title, and guide them to the conclusion that most of the stories in this 
section will be about new trails or roads over which people have 
traveled. Explain that some of the stories happened a long time ago, 
and that others are stories about modern times. 

“Now turn to the opening picture of the section on page 365, 
Do you think this picture accompanies one of the modern stories 
or one of the stories of a long time ago? Where do you think these 
people are going? What do you suppose they have in the covered 
wagons? Are they passing over a well-traveled road? Why is this an 
appropriate opening picture for a section tilled ‘New Trails’?” 

The Cardboard Box 

PAGES 266-274. 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Procure folders from travel bureaus or pictures from magazines 
which show the interiors of pullman cars. Show the pictures to the 
children and explain how a pullman bed is made up at night, how 
the curtains are suspended to insure privacy, what is done with the 
beds in the daytime, and the work of the porters. 

“Turn to the picture on pages 266 and 267. Can you find the 
pullman car on this train? Who do you see in the windows of the 
pullman? The little girl is the main character in our new story. Do 
you think this story is about a modern trip or a trip of olden times? 
Why? In what state do you think this train is traveling? Why?” 
(Because of the oranges the children may suggest either Florida or 
California. If the former is suggested, call attention to the snow- 
covered mountains, explaining that there are no such mountains in 
Florida.) “Yes, this train is leaving California and it is headed 
toward the East, The little girl in the pullman is going to the city 
of Washington, the nation’s capital.” 
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DEVELOPMENI’AL reading 

Jj/ord Development: Barbara, the girl in the pullman car, has her 
ticket all ready to give to the conductor. She has a berth in the pullman, 
and Ik porter will make up her lx;cl at night. Barbara ha.s been staying 
with one of her grandmotlrcr.s \vl)o lives on a ranch near the ocean. 
The grandmother keeps chicken.'! and turkeys." 

Reading: (267-268) “Barbara and the conductor had an interesting 
conversation. Find out what it was.” (269) “What happened as .soon 
as Barbara got into her Ijerth?” 

Discussion: “What doc.s this mean: ‘Barbara was trying to swallow 
the lump in her throat’? Why do you think slie f(‘ll like, crying?” 

Word Development: “The rooster’s iranie was Samuel. He was puz¬ 
zled to find himself on the train. Barbara was frightened for a moment 
and took out her handkerchief Irecause .she thought she was going to 
cry. As you probably suspect, the worst is yet to come,” 

Reading: (270-272) “Read the next three pages and find out what 
a predicament Samuel got Barbara into.” (273-274) “Read the 
rest of the story and find out how she got out of the predicament.” 

Discussion: See iNTERPturiATioN or mkanino, applioation of 

STUDY SKILLS, and APPRECIATION. 

REREADING 

The children may reread the stoi-y for the purpose of finding: 
(a) all of the parts which indicate that Barbara was troubled or 
unhappy; (b) parts which indicate that .she was happy, or at least 
felt better for a time. Have all of the children read silently until tliey 
come to such a part, then ask a child to read that part orally. 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Recognizing compound words 

The compound words below appear between pages 267-306. Re¬ 
view them according to some procedure previously suggested. 

cardboard, snowsuil, overhead, overshoes, snowplow, sunburned, barefoot, 
appkseed, townspeople. Peppercorn, everyday, someday 


Pages 

267-269 

Barbara 

*btinking 

conductor 

turkeys 

*lap 

ocean 

porter 

berth 

*cord 

*lid 


Pages 

270-274 

Samuel 

*grain 

puzzled 

moment 

worst 

*ycsterday 

liandke) - 

chief 

*baggage 


Use after 
page 274. 
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Fusing context and phonics 

Use after With the sentences below use the procedure suggested for this 
page 274. topic on page 107. 

One time when the train stopped, Barbara heard some sheep 
bleating . 

Samuel was crowded because there was not much spaefe in 
his box, 

Barbara had wanted to take a turkey, but her grandmother 
didn't have one to spare . 

Do you think Samuel has given Barbara any trouble since she 
got him to Washington? 

Barbara’s grandmother uses butter, eggs, sugar, and fW in 
her good cakes. 

Barbara has a girl friend named Betty. 


Testing all initial consonants, consonant blends, and speech 
sounds taught in the primary program 

Use after If the teacher wishes to test any children on the consonant elements 
page 274. taught in the third-year program, tlic procedures below are sug¬ 
gested. 

Test I, Initial consonants 


Have the children number their papers from i through ig. 
Instruct them to write the first letter of the first word you pronounce 
beside i, the first Letter of the second word you pronounce beside z, 
and so on. Pronounce each of the following words distinctly, not 
more than twice: gold, baby, moment, hope, joy, zoo, king, cake, parrot, 
yarn, dark, ladder, sailor, fence, turkey, wisdom, noble, velvet, ranch, 


Test 2, Blends 

Conduct this test in the same way as suggested above, except 
that the children should be directed to number their papers from 
I through 21, and should be instructed to write the first two or three 
letters of each word you pronounce according to the grouping below. 

Initial blends of two letters: driver, trumpet, friendly, cross, grinned, 
praised, brook, flames, blaze, clover, sled, plafirm, sponge, stupid, sweep, 
snakes, smooth. 

Initial blends of three letters: stream, scream, spring, throw. 
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Test 3, Speech sounds 

Use the same procedure as suggested for Test i, except that the 
children will number their papers from i through 7; and will be 
instructed to write the two letters which form the initial sound in 
each of the first group of words below, and the two letters which 
form the last sound in each of the words in the second group. 

Initial speech sounds: shape, thick, wheel, chests, queen. 

Final speech sounds; sack, hung, blink. 

As an additional oral check, pronounce each of the words in 
any of the three tests and ask the children to give another word 
which begins with the same letter, consonant blend, or speech sound. 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Evaluating conclusions 

Ask the children to decide whether the statements below arc true Use after 
or false. Have them support each decision by quoting from the story, page 2.74. 

The conductor was a kind man. 

Barbara was glad to leave her grandmother’s ranch. 

The train ran loesidc the ocean. 

Samuel liked the trip on the train. 

Samuel crowed .softly. 

The man with the cross voice was really a kind man. 

Identifying action words 

Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Ask the children Use after 
to read the first sentence and tell which word indicates action, page 274. 
Underline this word, then ask the children to discuss the way in 
which the action word helps them to get a better picture of what the 
character did. Repeat with the other sentences. 

Barbara blinked her eyes. 

"Turkeys chase you," said Barbara. 

The porter lifted her bag. 

Out popped the long neck of a rooster. 

Samuel pecked at the grain. 

Samuel closed his beak. 

Barbara trembled all the time she was dressing. 

She backed down the ladder. 



Use after 
page 274. 


Use after 
page 274. 
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*Recognizing homonyms 

Write on the blackboard the sentences and words below A 
the children to read each pair of sentences and tell you which ofT 
two words in parentheses belongs in each sentence. Have the child 
lake turns writing the correct word in each sentence. 

Everyone in the car . . . Samuel crowing. 

The train passed close by a ... of sheep. 

(herd, heard) 

Samuel put his head through a ... in the box. 

The setting sun made the . . . sky red and gold. 

(hole, whole) 

Barbara could not. . . to leave Samuel behind. 

Barbara looked down at her . . . feet. 

(bear, bare) 



Ai-i-niCATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Becoming acquainted with a map 

classroom tnd7rac?Bab°’*^^ 

some uoin tin q 1 ^^^t'^ra s trip for the children, starting from 

P outhern California and ending at Washington, D. C. 
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Reviewing alphabetical sequence 

Have the alphabet written on the blackboard in two columns Use after 
of thirteen letters each. Then write on the blackboard the words 27.}.. 
below. Ask who can first find a word to write opposite a. Have a 
child write the word where it Ijclonirs. Continue the proceclurcj call¬ 
ing the letters out in alphabetical sequence. 

jelly, boy, train, easy, puppy, hills, umbrella, country, 
wise, zoo, necklace, department, ride, fur, lonely, 
valley, grain, mountain, yellow, iron, sweep, quite, 
ocean, age, kernel 


APPRECIATION 
Sensing changes in attitude 

Guide the children in ;i di.scussicm of the change which took place Use after 
in Barbara’s feelings during the story. Ask them to discuss the reasons 2 y.p 

for this change. In the same way guide ti discussion of the changed 
attitude of the cross man. 

Read and Do, pages 83-84. 

RELATED I^XPERIENCES 

The children may paint a frieze .showing incidents in the story. 

They may sing travel songs, such as “On the Railroad Train,” 

George S. Applegarth, jVrw Alusic Ilori.zmx, Bunk III, i)age 14,],, 

Osbourne McConathy, Silver Burdett Company, New York, 1944. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“Tinker’s Adventures,” page 3, Fun imd Frolic, D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston, 1942. 

To be read to the children 

Poems; "Trains,” by James S. Tippett, Sung Under the Silver Um¬ 
brella, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1938. 

“Red Rooster,” by Hilda Conkling, Chimney Corner Poems, com¬ 
piled by Veronica S, Hutchinson, Minion, Balclt and Company, 

New York, 1929, 



Pages 

275-283 

snowbound 

*Betty 

Wyoming 

preparing 

during 

weather 

'^discovered 

spare 

realize 

*bleating 

'^intended 

^notice 

*flake 

*space 

*since 

*flour 


Snowbound 

PAGES 375-283 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Ask the children to relate any experiences they have had in bein 
marooned because of a snowstorm or heavy rain. ° 

Our next selection is about a family that was marooned by a 
snowstorm. It is a play called ‘Snowbound.’ Can you tell wLt 
Snowbound means?” 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development; {Snowbound was developed while building back¬ 
ground.) “The family in this play lived in the state of Wyoming, 
They were snowbound during the winter when the weather was very 
cold and snow^. The mother could not spare enough time to look 
at the snow because she was busy preparing dinner. When you read 
the play^ou will realize that the family had occasion to worry.” 

Reading: (275-283) “Before you begin reading, glance over these 
three pages. What do you notice that is different from the last 
story you read?” Discuss the format of the play. “Read the first 
paragraph on page 275 and find out who the people in J:he play are, 
and what the setting is. Read on through these first five pages and 
find out how the snowstorm had changed the appearance of the farm 
and how it had affected the animals.” (280-281) “Find out how 
Father and Bill felt about the storm.” (282-283) "Read about the 
rescue.” 

Discussion: “Did you enjoy having a story told in the form of 
a play? What do you like especially about this form of storytelling?” 
See also interpretation of meaning, application of study skills, 

and APPRECIATION. 


After the children have followed the plot of the play through 
silent reading and discussion, they will enjoy reading the play 
orally in parts while pantomiming the action. Assignment of the 
c. aracter p^ts may be made in any way which will ensure opportu- 
niy or a * e children in the group to participate. (Suggestions for 
producing the play are described under appreciation.) 
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additional reading activities 

WORD RECOGNITION 
Developing the sufEx less 

“You will recall that when we read ‘Peggy and Her Master/ 
we were told that barges were helpless l)oats. Less was added to help 
to give the word a different meaning.” Have the children contrast the 
meaning ol helpful and helpless. "In our pre.sent story we. have three 
new words which end with le.fs; spotless, hopeless, endle,s.<:." Ask the 
children to tell how the suffix le..ts affects the meaning of these 
words. Have them add few to each of the. words below, tell how the 
suffix changes the meaning, and use the word in a sentence. 

sense shape worth use sleep meat 

Testing vowel sounds and principles taught in the primary pro¬ 
gram 

Test i; Long and short vowels; vowels folloxvcd 
by r; a followed by I or w. 

Write on the blackboard the headings below and have the children 
copy them on their papers. 

long vowel short vowel vowel sound sound of a followed 

governed by r by I or w 

Say, “I am going to pronounce .several words. .Some of them will 
contain a vowel with the long sound; .some will contain a vowel with 
the short sound; some will contain a vowel with the .sound governed 
by r; some will contain the sound that a lias when followed Iiy I or w. 
When I say a word, write it under the heading which indicates the 
sound of the vowel.” Pronounce the words helow, in each case telling 
the children which vowel they are to consider. 

shape {a); jar (a); ride (i); sir (/); left {e); huge (w); caw (a); cry (y); 
last {a); jerk (e); we (c); lid (j); or (o); hum (u); rw (o); burn («); 
lacy ly); all (a); box (o) 

Test 2: Two sounds of 00, ow, ou; 
the sound of oi and oy 

Write on the blackboard the headiiig.s lidow, and ask the children 
to copy the headings on their [lapens. 


Use after 
page 283. 


Use after 
page 283. 
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00 as oo as ow as ow as 

in look in school in cow in show 

ou as ouas ^ and oy as 

in out in ought in boil and boy 

Pronounce the words below, and have the children write each 
word under its appropriate heading according to the sound of the 
vowel combination which it contains. 

Aozti, cook, grow, pound, tool, bought, foot, 
mow, round, toy, now, thought, food, noise 

Test 3: Applying vowel principles 

Write on the blackboard and read to the children the principles 
below. 

Principle 1; When there are two or more vowels in a syllable ora 
one-syllable word, the first vowel is usually long and the others are 
silent. 

Principle 2; When a syllable or a one-syllable word contains a 
single vowel and ends with a consonant, the vowel is usually short, 

Ask the children to write on their papers these headings; 

Principle 1 Principle 2 

■Pronounce the words below and ask the children to write each 
word under the appropriate heading. They may refer freely to the 
principles which you have written on the blackboard, for this is an 
application rather than a memorization test. 

paid, lad, Joe, take, pin, nose, bed, clean, fast, boat 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Determining settings and characters 

Use after Discuss with the children the meaning of the terms People and 
page 275. Setting as used at the beginning of the play. Have them scan these 
selections to determine the settings and characters: “The Cardboard 
,■ Box,” page 267; “Gats, Dogs, and Little Fishes,” page 194; “The 
Forest Folk Build a House,” page 203. 
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Interpreting phrases 

Guide a discussion concerning the meaning of the word or piirase 
underlined in each of the sentences below. 

It was the worst storm to hit Wyoming in years, 

I have no time to spore . 

Th e glare on the snow is terrible. 

Can the snowplow manage the big hill? 

The snow is packed down now. 
hounds carry so for in winter. 

Father had enough on his mind. 

The snowplow is gaining . 

♦Selecting words of similar meaning 
Write on the blackboard the words and .sentences Ixdow. Have the 
children find a synonym to substitute fur cadi of the underlined 
words. In each ca.se have them ch-cide whether the .sulistitulion 
makes any change in the meaning of the .sentence, 
sure planned open found 

Betty discovered caves of snow under the pines. 

Father intended to go to town for a load of hoy. 

The rood from the garoge was clear . 

Bill was certain that the snowplow was coming. 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILL.S 
Dividing the play into sections and choo.sing subtitles 
Guide the children in dividing the play into .sections and .stating 
a subtitle for each section. Write on the blackboard the subtitle 
which the children decide is the most appropriate for cadi section, as: 

(Pages 275-279) Mother and Betty Go Out in the Snow 

(Pages 280-281) Bill Is Worried 

(Pages 282-283) The Snowplow Comes Through 

Recalling detailed information 
Have the children answer from memory the question.s below. 

How much snow fell in two day.s? 

How many sheep were in the pen.s? 

How is snow formed? 


U.se after 
page 283. 


Use after 
page a8o. 


U.se after 
page 283. 


Use after 
page 283. 
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Use after 
page 283. 

Use after 
page 2 83. 


Becoming acquainted with a map 
Have the children locate Wyoming on a map of the United States 

*Selecting regional characteristics 

Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Have the children 
select the statements which might refer to Wyoming. 

There are large flocks of sheep. 

The snowplows clear the roads in winter. 
Lighthouses are needed. 

Many sheep are out during storms. 

Bananas grow on the trees. 

The children never see snowflakes. 


APPRECIATION 

Producing a play 

Use after Have the children plan a production of “Snowliound.” They may 
page 283. make sketches of the dining room of the farmhouse, and choose one 
to use as a plan for the setting. Screens or chairs with wrapping paper 
stretched between may be used for the dining room walls. 

Read and Do, pages Sg-BG. 

RELATED EXPERIENCE 

Each child may paint a picture of his own liomc as it might look 
after a heavy snowfall. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“Straw into Gold — A Play,” page 205, Testerday and Today, 
Silver Burdett Company, New York, 1939. 

- “Winter on the Farm,” page 43, We Grow Up, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1939. 

To be read to the children 

Story: “The Snow Man,” Red Indian Fairy Book, edited by Frances 
Jenkins Olcott, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1917. 

Poem; “Snow in School Time,” Ijy Annette Wynne, For Days and 
Days, Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, igig. 



Johnny Appleseed’s Horse 

PAGES 284.-291 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Post on the bulletin Ijoard pictures representing pioneer life, and 
place on the library taljle books about pioneer people. 

“In the early clays of our country nio.st people, lived in the East, 
but gradually they began to move into the Midwest to build homes 
and to develop farms. These early people who came to settle a new 
country were called settlers. There were few towns or farms or roads 
or even paths, and much of the country was covered with trees. 
There were many streams and almost no bridges, so people had to 
ford the streams; that is, they had to wade across them or ride across 
them on horseback. Fruit was very scarce in pioneer days for there 
were no orchards growing in this wilderness.” 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: (The new words orchanls, ford, and settlers were 
developed while ljuilding background.) “In our new stoiy James and 
Virginia are two children whose parents were settlers in the Midwest. 
One day these children saw hmfpiints in the mud, and a little later 
they met an old man who wore ragged trousers. ITc had a huge leather 
bag. At one point in the story someone cries out in amazement." Flave 
the children note that menl added to amaze makes the word say 
amazement. (See word recognition for development of the suffix 
ment.) 

Reading; (284-285) “Look at the picture of James’ and Virginia’s 
home, Does the house seem to be located in well-developed farming 
country, or in the wilderness? Of what is it made? Why do you 
suppose it is made of logs instead of boards or brick? At the right, 
James and Virginia arc following a blazed trail, Gan you see the 
blaze on one of the trees? Read these pages and find out where the 
children are going.” (286-287) “Read the next two pages and find 
out about the hoofprints.” (287-291) “Read the rest of the story 
to find out about the interesting experience the children had.” 

Discussion: “Who left Whitic for the children? Plow did Johnny 
Applcsecd happen to have Whitic?” See also interpretation of 

MEANING, APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS, and APPRECIATION. 


Pages 

284-291 

*James 

Virginia 

farther 

ford 

hoofprints 

^darted 

*wore 

ragged 

trousers 

*sack 

orchards 

teather 

setlters 
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REREADING 

The children may reread the story for the purpose of preparing 
a radio skit as suggested under appreciation. They will need to 
divide the story into scenes; plan scenery and properties; decide 
upon characters, a narrator, and an announcer; and plan speeches 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Developing the suflRx merit 

Use after “We read some time ago that there was a great deal of excitemenl 
page 291, when Mr. Tompkins put up the birdhouses. What suffix was added 
to excite to make it say excilemenl? We had anotlicr word in our story 
today which had been changed in the same way. Do you recall what 
it was?” Write amazement on the Ijlackiioard and discuss its form, 
Have the children add menl to each of the following words, then use 
the derived form in a sentence. 

move enjoy judge ship manage 
Fusing context and phonics 

Use after With the sentences below use the procedure suggested for this 
pageagi, topic on page 107. 

Virginia’s house was built of logs. Her father made the shingles 
for the roof. 

Virginia's mother kept her dishes in a high, wooden cupboard, 

She kept her bedding in a large chest . ' 

She made stockings for the children out of warm yarn. 

One day Father hitched old Whitie to a wagon. 

Testing recognition of contractions taught in the primary pro¬ 
gram 

Use after Write on the blackboard the phrases below. Ask the children 
pageagi. to write on their papers the abbreviated form, or contraction, 
for each phrase as indicated, and then to write a sentence using 
each contraction. Remind them about placement of apostrophes, 

Drop i from is 

there is where is that is 

she is he is what is 
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Drop o from not 

had not is not are not would not 

was not hove not were not must not 

Drop a from are 

they are we ore you are 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Selecting the right definition for a word in context 

Write on the blackljoard the words below. Look up each word Use after 
in the dictionary and show the children how you use the alphabet pageagi. 
to help you locate words. Read the several definitions of each word 
and have the children select the meaning used in this story. 

banks (286) ford (286) trail (285) rich (289) 
blazes (285) right (287) short (288) patch (289) 

■'■Recognizing cause-and-elfect relationship 

Write on the blackboard the phrases and incomplete sentences Use after 
below. Have the children read each sentence and select the appropri- page 286. 
ate ending, 

James and Virginia did not go to school because 
it was too far. 
they did not like school, 
they were shy. 

They did not lose their way because 
they knew the road, 
they followed the blazes, 
they could see the school. 

James and Virginia were not frightened because 
there was no danger. 

James had a club. 

they were used to the forest. 

James was able to find the ford because 
he saw someone crossing, 
he saw hoofprints in the mud. 
he followed the blazes. 
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APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 

Contrasting the present with the past 

Use after Guide the children in a discussion of how life today dififers from 
page 291. that of Johnny Applesccd’s time. 

Summarizing ideas in a story 

Use after Guide a discussion in which the children suintnarize the adven- 
page 291. tures of Virginia and James. Then ask them to eotnpoae one or two 
paragraplis summarizing the mtiin ideas of the story. Help them to 
differentiate between supporting details and main ideas. 

APPRECIATION 

Producing a radio skit 

Use after Have the children plan and produce a radio skit of this story, 
page 291. Help them to make the characterizations vivid loy discussing the 
descriptive portions of the text. 

Read and Do, pages 87-88. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may use the summary joaragrtiph suggested under 
APPLICATION OP STUDY SKILLS as the hu.si.s foT u jiicitu'e, script. 

They may sing such songs as “Pioneers,” page 94, New Music Hori¬ 
zons, Book III, by Osbourne McGonathy, Silver Burdett Company, 
New York, 1944. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 

To be read by the children 

“The Old Barn,” page 24, Friendly Village, Row, Peterson and 
Company, Evanston, Illinois, 1941- 
“A Colonial School,” page 226, Neighbors and Helpers, Lyons and 
Carnahan, Chicago, 1939. 

To be read to the children 

Story: “Wildhorse,” by Mary Butt, Dancing Cloud, The Viking 
■ Press, New York, 1937. 

Poem: “Susie the Milk Horse,” by Dorothy Aldis, Before Things 
Happen, G. P, Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1939. 



JVho Was Johnny Appleseed? 

PAGES 292-294 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

“In the previous story we read about the strange old man whom 
James’ and Virginia’s father called ‘Johnny Appleseed.’ Our next 
selection will tell who this old man really was and why he became a 
famous character in American history.” 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “Johnny Appleseed’s real name was Jonathan 
Chapman. He wandered barefoot through the wilderness and did 
not seem to mind the rocks and burrs. He often encountered Indians, 
but they were never known to attack him.” 

Reading: (292-294) “Read this selection and find out what 
Johnny Appleseed did in the wilderness, and why he will always 
be remembered.” 

Discussion: “What parts of the selection give proof of Jonathan 
Chapman’s kindness? What proof of his thoughtfulness does the 
selection give? What makes you think that he was brave?” See also 
APPLICATION OF STUDY SKII.L.S. 

REREADING 

Have the children reread the selection for the purpose of choosing 
from each paragraph the sentence which gives the central idea or is 
the most important. Write each sentence on the blackboard. Have 
the children tell the reason for their choice. 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Testing knowledge of syllabication 

Test i: Recognizing one-, two-, and three-syllable words 

Write on the blackboard the words below. Ask the children to 
copy the words on their papers, then draw one line under each 
one-syllable word or vtnder the first syllable in a longer word, two 
lines under the second syllable in each two- or three-syllable word, 
and three lines under the third syllabic in each three-syllable word. 


Pages 

292-294 

Jonathan 

Chapman 

wilderness 

burrs 

'*snakes 

attack 


Use after 
page 294 . 
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Demonstrate in this way: 

hat prying yesterday 

sober, cart, blanket, rang, carpenter, Johnsonville, 
sad, center, spider, trip, important, bake, conductor 

Test 2: Applying the principle of ed as a separate syllable 

Write this principle on the blackljoard: When ed is added to a 
word ending in t or d, it is pronounced as a separate syllable. Then 
write on the blackboard the words below. Ask the children to list 
those in which ed is sounded as a separate syllable. 

walked, learned, planted, needed, returned, con¬ 
tented, called, forded, greeted, pushed, followed, 
marked, landed, lighted, handed, whacked, parted 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
^Organizing events in sequence 

Use after Write on the blackboard the groups of phrases below. Ask the 
page 294. children to read the phrases in each group and decide in what order 
Jonathan Chapman would have done these things. 

care for the trees 
plant apple seeds 
choose a spot in the wilderness 

go to a village 

learn that the Indians planned an attack 
warn the settlers 

give a horse to a family who needed it 
take care of a horse 
trade something for a horse 

Becoming acquainted with the dictionary 

Use after Have the children define the words below, referring to the 
page 294. pictures and text of the story for information. After the children’s 
definitions have been written on the blackboard, read to them 
dictionary definitions for these words and have the children check 
their own definitions for accuracy. Show them how use of the 
alphabet helps to locate each word. 

wilderness, attack, orchard, settler, ford 
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Becoming acquainted with an encyclopedia 

Bring into the classroom two or three volumes of encyclopedias, Use after 
one of which has C on the shelfliack. Ask the children to help you pngeag.i, 
select the volume which would give information alsout Jonathan 
Chapman. Find the biographictil sketch and read it to the children. 

Locating specific information 

Write on the blacklroard the titles Ijclow. Have the children Use after 
scan each story to determine how many years ago the action took pageag.). 
place. Have them write this information after each title. Guide 
a discussion in which the children compare storie.s which took 
place at approximately the same time. 

How Did Aunt Mary Know? (50 years ago) 

The Homemade Sled (100 years ago) 

Jack of Sunny Gap (50 years ago) 

The Corncob Doll (100 years ago) 

Josephus Makes a Deal (75-100 years ago) 

Who Was Johnny Appleseed? (100 years ago) 

Read and Do, pages Og-go. 

RELATT.D KXPERII'.NGE 

Let the children plant a tree on (he .schoolground f)r cl.sewherc. 

If this is not feasible, let them plant .some apple .seeds in a l)ux. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“West in a Covered Wagon,” page gfi, T/ic LaidUiw Basic Readers, 

Laidlaw Brothens, Inc., Glucago, 1940. 

“The Birthday Present,” iragc 19G, sMore. Friends and jYeinlibnrs, 

Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, 1941. 

To be read to the children 

Storji; “Apple-Seed John,” by Caroline S. Bailey, F.veryday Stories, 

Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Ma.ssachasett.s, tgiio. 

hem: “Johnnie Apple.seed’s Old Age,” by Vachcl Lindsay, 

Johnnie Appleseed and Other Poems, The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1928. 



Pages 

295-302 

Thimble 

Maggie 

*Ship 

*yara 

immedi¬ 

ately 

*sharp 

*Nohle 

hitched 

finally 

reins 


PAGES 295-302 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

The children will need to have the following background informa 
tion in order to interpret this story to l^est advantage. 

“After the Middle West was fairly well settled, people began 
pushing on still farther west. Many of these people wanted to 
go clear to the Pacific Coast. It was a long, long way across the 
country and in those times there were no cross-country trains or 
automobiles; in fact there were not even roads. So a family who 
wanted to go to the Far West built a covered wagon with a canvas 
top, packed as many of its household goods as the small amount of 
space would accommodate, and started out. Usually the covered 
wagons were drawn by oxen and driven by the women and children. 
The men usually rode beside the wagons on horseback in order to 
protect the women and children from wild animals and attacks by 
Indians.” 

Ask the children to look again at the picture on page 265. 

“Our next story is about a family that was just starting on such 
a trip.” 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “John and Maggie arc the two children about 
whom we’ll read in this new story. There is someone else in the 
story by the name of Thimble, but I won’t tell you who that is. When 
the Smith family vjzs finally ready to start on the trip west, they hitched 
oxen to their covered wagon, and Maggie’s mother held the reins 
just as the woman in the picture is doing. We’ll read the story 
immediately.” 

Reading: (295-297) “Read the first three pages and find out what 
one thing John and Maggie each chose to take on the trip.” 
(298) “What was the decision in regard to taking Thimble?” 
(299-300)^ “Read how the family started out on their trip.” (301- 
302) “Finish the story and find out about the big surprise.” 

Discussion: “What is a saddlehorn? How do you think Maggie 
took care of Thimble on the trip across the country?” See also 
INTERPRETATION OF MEANING, APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS, and 
APPRECIATION. 
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REREADING 

Have the children try to recall the main events of the story in the 
exact order in which they happened. List on the Ijlackhoard short 
sentences describing the events as the children give them. Have the 
story reread for the purpose of verifying and adding to the list. 

The list may be somewhat as follows; 

The family gathered to decide what to take on the trip. 

John decided to take Shop,- Maggie decided to take Thimble. 

Father decided that Maggie could not take Thimble. 

The family prepared for the trip. 

Thimble could not be found. 

They began their trip. 

Thimble was discovered under Noble’s saddle horn. 

Father decided to take Thimble along. 

ADDITIONAL RE.ADING AGTIVITIE.S 
WORD RECOGNITION 

Testing variant forms and principles taught in primary program 

Test r; Simjdc viiriiiiil Jmms -Ljjiy 

Write on the IHackhoard tlic headings and words Ixdow. Ask 
the children to copy the words and ad<l endings as iiidie.'Ued. In 
doubtful cases, ask the cliildreu to read (jrally the \vt)rd,s they inade. 
Adding Add ed Add es Add or Add est Add y Acidly 


gain 

tramp 

bunch 

worm 

loud 

look 

hard 

lean 

fard 

gross 

call 

sound 

luck 

cross 

fix 

mark 

wish 

fast 

hard 

foam 

late 


7 >,r/ 2: Drulipini!^ final e. 

Write on the blackboard the headings and w'ords below. Read 
this principle to the children: A silent e at the end of a word is 
usually dropped when int<, nr, esl, ml, orjy is added. Ask them to show 
how well they can apply thi.s principle by writing on their papers 
the words in their changed forms. 


Add ing 

Add er 

Add ed 

Add est 

Add y 

bake 

close 

arrive 

late 

shade 

change 

large 

glam 

fine 

lace 

waste 

fine 

twinkle 

nice 

noise 
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Test 3: Doubling the final consonant 

Use the procedure suggested for Test 2. The principle to be read 
is: When a word ends in a single consonant which follows a singl 
vowel, the final consonant is usually doubled when ing, ed, er est 0 
is added. ’ ’ ^ 


Add ing 

Add ed 

Add er 

Add est 

Add 

snap 

sob 

run 

big 

Tom 

set 

grab 

big 

sad 

Fur 

rub 

scrub' 

plan 

Fat 

sun 


Test 4: Changing y to i 

Use the procedure suggested for Test 2. Read this principle; 
When a word ends in y following a consonant, the y is usually 
changed to i when ed, es, est, or ly is added. 


Add ed 

Add es 

Add est 

Add ly 

hurry 

baby 

happy 

easy 

marry 

puppy 

merry 

happy 

pry 

Fly 

greedy 

angry 


Use after 
page 300. 

I 


INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
*Recognizmg homonyms 

Write on the blackboard the sentences and words below. Ask 
the children to read each pair of sentences and tell you which 
of the two words in parentheses belongs in each sentence. Have 
the children take turns writing the correct word in each sentence. 

Father and Mother. . . plans For their trip West. 

Father said, You must help Mother, my little 
(maid, made) 

John . . . that Maggie loved Thimble. 

She wanted to take her kitten to the . , . home. 

(knew, new) 

Maggie said, Thimble likes to stay inside when it . . . .” 
other hitched the oxen to the wagon and gave the , . . to 
Mother. 

(reins, rains) 
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A yellow . - . grew by the side of the road. 

'"\/Ye will need ... to make bread," said Father. 

(flour, flower) 

^Supplying words of multiple meaning 

Write on the blackljoard tlic .sentcnce.s below. Have the children Use aficr 
find in the first sentence a word whicli could be ii.scd in the second pagesoj. 
sentence with a cliffcrcnt meaning. Di.scuss the two meanings of the, 
word, Use the same procedure, with the other pairs of sentences. 

Tonight it was the children's turn to make plans. 

"We cannot, . . back now," said Father. 

Johnny Appleseed had never seen a circus or a moving picture. 

Shep wagged his tail to . . . that he was happy. 

Thimble climbed up the rope and fell into the well. 

Thimble was never sick; he was always strong and .... 

Father had taught Noble to stand still while the reins were on 
the ground. 

Maggie knew Thimble was a bother, but . . . she loved him. 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Summarizing ideas in a story 

Guide the children in compo.sing a paragraph summarizing the Use after 
main ideas of the story. After the summary paragrajrh has been page 302. 
written on the blackboard, liavc the children .suggest .sulrordinatc 
ideas and classify them under the main idea.s expressed in the 
paragraph, • 

APPRECIATION 

Comparing story situations with personal experiences 

Give each child an opportunity to tell what he would take with Use aftcr 
him on a long trip if he could choo.se only one. thing; and how lie page 302. 
would feel if he were not allowed to take this one thing. 

Read Xnd Do, pages 91 - 92 . 

RELATED RXPERIENCE.S 

Show the children moving pictures cjf cxjvcred wagon caravan.s, 
if such pictures arc available. 
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They may make a large covered wagon for use in dramatic plav 
Reeds should be soaked in water overnight, shaped to form the sup¬ 
port for the cover, and stapled to a wooden box. The cover may be 
made of unbleached muslin. The box and cover may then be placed 
on two pairs of old wagon wheels. The o.xcti may J)e made from 
sheets of cardboard and each one mounted on a piece of half-inch 
wood in which a cut has been made with a .saw. 



SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read, by the children 

"Your Gat,” page 72, Busy World, Allyn and Bacon, Boston, 1940. 
“The Department Store Kitten,” page 37, Adore Streets and Roads, 
Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, 1941. 

To be read to the children 

Stories: “The Scheming Kitten,” by Christopher Morley, I Know a 
Secret, Doubleday, Page and Company, New York, 1927. 

^ Selling Timothy Titus,” by Caroline S. Bailey, Everyday Storks, 
Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Ma.ssachusett.s, 1920. 

Poem: ‘Dirge for a Righteous Kitten,” Ijy Vachel Lindsay, Sung 
Under the Silver Umbrella, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1938. 



Mr. Peppercorn Has an Idea 

PAGES 303-313 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

“Did you ever have an idea about something to do, and you 
could hardly wait to start?” Have the children relate a few such 
experiences. “Our next .story is abmit an idea which Mr. Pepper¬ 
corn had. We’ll soon find out who Mr. Pepj)en;orn was.” 

DEVELOPMLNTAL READING 

Word Development: “This is a fanciful story, tis you will see when 
you read that Mr. Peppercorn tore the x/iinoles olf his house and did 
other mysterious things?' 

Reading: (303) “Find out who Mr. Peppercorn was and what the 
children heard him doing.” (304-305) “What haitpencd a.s .soon as 
Mr. Peppercorn had his idea?” (boIHIoB) “Read ilic next three 
pages to sec how the mystery grew a.s Mr. Peppercorn worked 
on,” (309-313) “Koad the rest of tlu; .story and find out tt'haL Mr. 
Peppercorn’s idea was.” 

Discussion: See interpkf.tation op meaning, appi.igation of 
study SKILLS, and APi'UEOi.vnoN. 

REREADING 

The children may reread this story orally for their own enjoy¬ 
ment. The cadence of the. language used in deserihing Mr. Pe[)per- 
corn’s activities, the refrain, the .sound wtirds, and tin' clill’erent emo¬ 
tions expressed in the character.s’ s[)eeeh(ts all make this an especially 
appropriate selection for oral inlerpretalion. 

ADDITIONAL READING ACUTVITIE.S 

WORD RECOGNITION 

Testing knowledge of prefixes and suffixes taught in the third 
year program 

Write on the blackboard tlu' headings and words lielow. Have 
the children'write the word li.sted under each heading, adding the 
prefix or suffix as indictihxl. Then have them write a sentence u.sing 
each word in its changed form. 


Pages 

303-3 <3 

*chesls 

hoaids 

7 ny\terwu\ 

shingles 

*boom 


Use after 
page 313. 
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Prefixes 


Add a 

Add re 

Add be 

Add un 

Add dis 

ground 

turn 

side 

Suffixes 

hooked 

appeared 

Add ful 

Add en 

Add less 

Add ness 

Add ment 

joy 

sharp 

hope 

shy 

content 


INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 

Sensing implications relevant to the main theme of the story 

Use after Ask the children to discuss these questions: Was Mr. Peppercorn 
page 313. a good workman? Why do you think so? Was it unusual for Mr. Pep¬ 
percorn to close his shop? Why do you think so? How long did it 
take him to build his boat? Why did the children like Mr. Pepper¬ 
corn? Was he happier after he had finished his boat? Why? 

^Selecting a definition in terms of context 

Use after Write on the blackboard the definitions and sentences below, 
page 313. Have each child copy the sentences and beneath each one write the 
meaning of the underlined word. 

Boom may mean: a lifting arm on a derrick 
a loud noise 

The boom swung out over the house. 

" Boom ! Boom !" went the derrick down the street. 

Shop may mean: to buy goods 
a store 

a place in which to make or fix things 

Mr. Peppercorn was tearing off the shingles from the 
roof of his shop . 

Next to Mr. Peppercorn’s place was a candy shop . 

Peter liked to shop for his mother. 

*Recognizing word relationships 

Use after Write on the blackboard the two groups of word.s below. Ask the 
page 313. children to select from the first group a word to write in the blank 
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space at the end of each line in the second group. The correct word 
will be one which belongs to the same general classification as the 
other words in the line. 

board, trousers, forest, chest, buggy, cord, wren, 
saddle, floor, dimes, beans, cider 


cupboard, table, chair, desk, , , . 

rope, yarn, string, . . . 

roof, wall, cellar, window, . . . 

shingle, beam, . . • 

orchards, woods, . . . 

carriage, wagon, . . . 


harness, reins, . . . 
sweater, hat, coat, . . . 
lemonade, coffee, tea, . . , 
carrots, lettuce, peas, . , . 
bluebird, martin, crow, . . . 
dollars, pennies, nickels, . . . 


APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
♦Organizing story events in sequence 
Write on the blackboard .statements of incidents as indicated 
below. Have the children rewrite them, organizing the incidents in 
the order in which they look place in the story. 

Mr. Peppercorn opened the door and smiled a mysterious 
smile, (4) 

One bright spring morning he camo out of his shop. (7) 

Mr. Peppercorn mode a sign, CLOSED FOR BUSINESS. (2) 

Mr. Peppercorn become tired of building everyday things, (1) 
The children stopped in front of his shop. (3) 

The children asked him what he was making. (5) 

Down came the sign, CLOSED FOR BUSINESS. (8) 

He promised that when his secret was done the children could 
see it, (6) 

Using the table of contents 

Have the children read the liilc.s of the .six sections. Guide them in 
a discussion concerning the appropriateness of each title. Read the 
titles below, and have them find the page number on which each 
story can be found. Encourage them to look first for the section in 
which the story may be found, then for the. title of the story. 

“BuildingBirdhouses”; “Thimlile.”; “Who Has Seen the Wind?”; 
“Sally’s Surprise”; “When the River Went Wild”; “Cats, Dogs, 
and Little Fishes.” 


Use after 
page 309 , 


Use after 
page 313. 
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APPRECIATION 

Recognizing emotions of characters 

Use after Ask the questions below. After asking each question, write on the 
page 313- blackboard the three words following it. Let the children decide 
which word best answers the question. 

How do you think the children felt when Mr. Peppercorn did not 
invite them in? {disappointed, happy, excited) 

How do you think the children felt when they saw Mr. Peppercorn 
tearing off the shingles? {glad, amazed, angry) 

How do you think Mr. Peppercorn felt when his boat was finished? 
{contented, sorry, safe) 

How do you think the children felt as they went up and down the 
river on the funny boat? {shy, merry, lonely) 

Read and Do, pages 93-94. 

RELATED EXPERIENCE 

The children may print the verse below on a large piece of draw¬ 
ing paper, substituting drawings for the nouns. 

Tables and chairs, 

Chests and stairs, 

Benches and floors. 

Cupboards and doors. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 

To be read by the children 

“Mr. Timothy’s Boat Yard,” page loi, Fun and Frolic, D. C. Heath 
and Company, Boston, 1942. 

“Half a Boat Ride,” page 29, Near and Far, Silver Burdett Com¬ 
pany, New York, 1940. 

To be read to the children 

Story; “The Cobbler’s Tale,” by Elizabeth Jones, Told Under the 
• Magic Umbrella, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1939. 

Poem; “It’s Fun to Have a Secret,” by Annette Wynne, For Days 
and Days, Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, 1919 



Pals 


PAGES 314.-315 

building background 


Ask the children to tell about their puinnos or clogs, and describe 
in which they play together. 

“We’re going to read a potmi about Jack and his dog Pal. The 
name of the poem is Pals. Why do you think the iioe.in is called 

‘Pals’?” 

DEVELOPMENTAI. READINC ,1 


Readins: (314-315) who Jack and Pal were 

and where they lived. Read it to your.sclves. Who would like to read 
lis stanza aloud?” Continue in the .same way until each .stanza in 
the poem has been read. Motivating questions or slaK'nients to use 
for the other seven stanzas are: (2) “'Phe nc.xt stanza give.s a descrip¬ 
tion of Pal How did he look?” (3) “How did Jack and Pal play to- 
aether?” (4) “Where did Jack think he wanted to go?” (5) “What 
was he planning to do in the city?” (fi) “What did his mother say 
to this plan?” (7) “What else did she .say?” (B) “What did Jack 
finally decide to do?” 

Discussion: “What do you think caused Jack to change his mind 
about going to the city? Do you think his decision wa.s wise?” 


REREADING 

The children may reread the jjoeiu in parts. One child may read 
the narrative parts, another may read Jack s sp<‘eches, anti another 
may read Mother’s speeches. Re[)eat as many times a.s the children, 
enjoy this procedure and time permits. 

■ ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Contrasting city and country life 

Have the children enumerate tin; dc.sirablc tilings about country Use after 
life mentioned in the poem. Then have them enumerate the desirable page 315. 
things about city life. Give each child an opportunity to add to tlie 
lists from his own experience. Then have each child tell where he 
would prefer to live and why. 
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APPRECIATION 

Relating a poem to personal experiences 

Use after Each child may tell of something he does at home which he would 
page 315- miss very much if he went away from home. 

Recognizing the mood of the poem 

Use after Guide the children in recognizing the happy mood of the poem 
page 315. Each child may read a line that illustrates this mood. 

Read and Do, pages 95-96. 

, RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may cut from magazines pictures representing town 
life and others representing country life. Let them make two scrap, 
books, one entitled Country L^e and the other City Life. They may 
then paste their pictures in the appropriate scrapbooks. 

Encourage the children to compose short poems about their pets, 

SUGGESTED POEMS 
To be read to the children 

‘?uppy and I,” by A. A, Milne, When We Were Very Toung, 
E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., New York, 1931. 

“Familiar Friends,” by James S, Tippett, Sung Under the Shr 
Umbrella, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1939, 



Chart of Reading Skills 

This chart lists the reading skills developed and maintained during 
the second half of the third-year program. Specific procedures for 
teaching these skills arc suggested under the headings woRU recogni¬ 
tion INTERPRETATION OF MEANINO, APPLKiATION OF .STUDY SKTI.I.S, and 

appreciation on the Guide pages indicated hdovv in parentheses,! 


WORD RECOGNITION 

Phonics 

Reviews initial consonants (2B, 107, 174); final con.sonants (41); 
long and short vowels (58, 170, 179); initial j/i, ch, Ih, wh (44, 99, 
174); initial qu (99, 174); (^ 7 ) i 39 . i74): ^'^al r^-, nk, 

ns (67, 139); *'■> P’’* 72, 174); -t"!) -f". si, 

sp (41, II2, 174); (32, 139, 174); ■'/'!■) sir, thr (99, 150, 

174); oa, ai, ay, ea (10, 103); two .sound.s of m> (82, 126, 179); two 
sounds of OKI (82, 126, 179); hard and .soft c and g (93, 122); silent 
letters (53, 77> V^); sounds of oi and oy (120, 149, 179). 

Learns the new sound of initial scr (99, 1 50, 17.1.). 

Learns the new sounds of a, e, i, 0, u when followi'd liy r (GO, 94 
163,170, I 79 )- 

Learns the sound of a followed by I or w (87, 170, i 79). 

Learns the two sounds of on (159, 179)- 

Blends the above elements with other letters or letter camlnnatinn.s 
to build new words (28, 33, 36, 41, 45, (17, 87, 99, 100, loBj 113, 126, 

1393 ! 50 . 159)- 

Applies the results of word-building activitii-s in attacking new 
words (12, 33, 37, 41, 45, 67, 87, 126, 139), 

Uses context clues to check application of phonics and phonics to 
check context clues (ii, 94, 107, 150, iGo, 174, 1O4). 

Reviews these principlc.s: (i) When a word contains two vowels, 
one of which is final e, the first vowel Is usually long and llie final e is 
silent (53, 103, 145, 180); (2) When two vowels occur together in a 
word, the first vowel is usually long, and the second is usually silent 

(”) 53 ) 11 , 103. 145. 180). 

Learns these new principles; (i) When c or g is followed by e, i, or 


! Skills introduced during (he first and .scrontl grades and tiuring the first 
halt of the third grade arc comimicd. 
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it usually has the soft sound (93, 122); (2) When there is only one 
vowel in a one-syllable word, it is usually short unless it is at the end 
(71, 103, i8o). 

Word structure 

Builds new compound words made by combining two known 
words (7, 9, 51, 83, 117, 173)- 

Recognizes new hyphenated words (37, 87). 

Reviews variant forms of known words made by adding d, ed, wg, 
j, ly, er, est (qo, 27, 129, 160, 164, 191). 

Recognizes new variant forms made by adding(rn, t55| 
196); by adding nwt (117, 155, 196); Ity adding ca (154, i96);by add¬ 
ing less (179, 196); by adding ment (184, 194). 

Reviews variant forms made by prefixing u, re, be (52, 155, 196). 
Recognizes new variant forms made ljy prefixing un (51, 1551 
196); dis (iQi, 155, 196). 

Reviews contractions made by dropping i from is (54, 133, 184). 
Recognizes new types of contractions made by dropping o from 
not (22, 54, 133, 185); and a from are (133, 146, 185). 

Reviews this principle: A silent e at the end of a word is usually 
dropped before ing, ed, er, or est is added (32, 126, 149, 191), 
Learns these new principles: (i) When a word ends in a single 
consonant following a single vowel, the final consonant is usually 
doubled before ing, ed, er, or j is added (21, 27, 60, 107, 160, igs); 
(2) When a word ends ixiy following a consonant, the is usually 
changed to i before ed, es, est, or ly is added (77, 112, 122, igz). 
Converts variant forms to stem words (106, 112). 

Discriminates between words similar in configuration (155). 

Syllabication 

Distinguishes between one-, two-, and three-syllable words (58, 
71, 77, 8 q, 103, 117, 129. 144, 169, 187). 

Learns these principles of syllabication: (i) When ed is added to a 
word ending in d or t, the ed is pronounced as a separate syllable 
(103, 129, 169, 188); (a) When a syllable contains a single vowel 
and ends with a consonant, the vowel is usually short (71, 103, 145, 
i8o). 
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CHART OF R,EADING SKILLS 
INTElU?RETATION OF MEANING 

Interpretation of content 

Interprets meaning of phrases and sentences as used in a given con¬ 
text (i4> 22, 38> 122, 126, i6i, Ifil). 

Identifies major thought units and supporting details (84, 118, 

1G6, 193)- 

Senses implications relevant to the main tli(une of a story (too, 130, 
161, 196)- 

Senses cause-and-elTect relationships (eg, Bg, 13^ 

Senses broader meanings of facts and ideas (;j8, ii;^, lep, 146). 
Identifies relationships between characters and their actions (94, 

139, ^52). 

Interprets regional settings throngh ilhistrations (109). 

Extends story interpretations (104, 146, 164. 171), lyr,, iqq). 
Interprets through choral reading (91, igy,, rpl, 16H}. 

Interpretation of word tne.'inings 

Interprets the meaning of siiecific words as used in a given context 
(38, 122, 126, 180, iBi). 

Enriches and extends word meanings (at), 94, 67, i iB). 

Interprets words of multiple meanings (Hg, 193). 

Interprets words of similar meaning (33, 109, tfin, jGB, iBi). 
Interprets words of opposite ineaning (78, 1114, 123, 15(), 170). 
Interprets homonyms (72, tiB, 176, 192). 

Detects irrelevant words in a given c-lassillcafirm (22, (io). 
Recognizes word relationsliii)s (62, BB, i.j.ti, ipfi). 

Selects an'appropriate dcliiution for a word in conti'xt (49, 94, 113, 
185, igfi). 

Identifies and interprets words that tiescrihe (94, 196, did). 
Identifies action words and sonnrl words (75, 140, 175). 

Interprets hyphenated words (37, By). 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Selection and evaluation 

Chooses a subtitle for eacli [larl of a selection (78, 99, 140, 197, 171, 

181). 
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Compares stories in regard to characters and geographical charac¬ 
teristics (114, I57 j 186). 

Finds specific details in an illustration or map (63, 88, 176, 182), 
Selects pertinent passages of information to help in solving a 
specific problem (g6, 152, 165). 

Discriminates between true and false statements (34, 130, 164, 
175, 182). 

Organization 

Organizes words or story incidents in sequence (38, 42, 127, 156, 
188, 197). 

Classifies items under a specific heading (23, 68, 124, 140, 193), 
Learns sequence of letters in the alphabet (72, 95, 130, 133, 146^ 

177)- 

Organizes activities in terms of time periods (124). 

Summarizing and drawing conclusions 

Formulates summarizing sentences (34, 55, 84, 140, 152, 157). 
Formulates summarizing paragraphs (15a, 165, 186, 193). 

Draws conclusions from details or ideas (52, 100, 129, 165, 186), 

Locating information 

Uses tables of contents (79, 114, 115, 141, 197). 

Searches in libraries for additional information (30, 63, 88, 96, 
.161, 166). 

Finds informative details in pictures, maps, and stories (63, 176, 
182, 189). 

Becomes acquainted with the encyclopedia and dictionary (89, 
too, 119, 188, 189). 

Retention 

Recalls story details for different purposes (88, 104, 161, 181), 
Checks retention of facts and details (15, 63, 161). 

Following directions 

Follows printed directions for drawing a picture or a map based 
on story content (38, 60, 152, 165). 
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Increasing appreciation 

Identifies himself with story characters (4O, 193, 200). 

Discusses traits and attitudes of characters (B5, 147, 157, 162, 


171= J 77 )' 
Identifies story 


ideas with life situations ((>3, Gfl, 193), 


Discusses emotions of characters (23, (ii, 105, 198). 

Discusses the mood of selected passa^eH (55, 200), 

Becomes aware of the function of descriptive words in making vivid 
word pictures (75, 96, 153, 186). 

Visualizes descriptive passages as word pictures (75, 96, 153), 
Recognizes fables, legends, and fairy tales as types of literature 
(42,114). 

Engages in illustration, dramatization, pantomime, and choral 
speaking based on reader content (39,46, 79,1 in, 124, 137,141,171, 


182,186), 


Extending reading interests 

Reads or recites stories or poems from oilier hooks (48, 96, 114, 
166,168), 

Uses classroom, school, and public libraries (30, 42, 88, g6, 161, 
166,168), 

Becomes aware of the value of reference books (30, 34, 63, 89, 
too, 119, 161, 189). 

Reads different versions of old tales (42). 

Associates authors with stories (114). 

Discriminates between fanciful and realistic stories (141). 



Index 


Application of study skills; alphabetizing, 
7a, 95, 130. 133-34, 14S. 177; arkh- 
metic application, 153, 165; comparing 
ideas, 52, i86; following directions, 38, 
60, 15a, 165; interpreting map symbols, 
63, 64, 88, 176, i8a; major thought and 
supporting details, 57, 84, 86, 95, tyi, 

181; organization, 23, 26, 38, 42, 50, 
68, 124, 127, 140. I56-57> '88, 196; re¬ 
tention, 15, 50, 63, 66, 71, 88, 104, i6t, 

163,. 181; selection and evaluation, 15, 
19, 31. 34 = 40. 53. 81. 93 . 99 . 100-101, 
1031 114, I2I, 128, 130, 144, 154, 159, 

’ 164-65, 169, 173, 182, 189, 191; sum¬ 
marizing and drawing conclusions, 13, 
26,34,55,62,78,86,95,116. 140, 152, 
'57. '65. '86, 193; using reference ma¬ 
terials, 30,63,88,89,96, too, 118, 161- 
62, 165. 168, 188, i8g; using table of 
contents, 6, 49, 79, 80, 114, ig6. 

Appreciation; appreciating character 
traits, 85, 124, 147, 162; appreciating 
description, 54, 75, 96, 137, 14.9, 153, 
154; comparing stories and poems, 42, 
45; discussing types of literature, 106, 
114, 141, 168; dramatizing the story, 
36, 39.46,68,76,79,106, no, 138,141, 
182, 184; enjoying oral reading of plays, 
132, 178, 182; enjoying oral reading of 
poetry, 48, 75, 136, 167, 168. igg; not¬ 
ing attitudes and emotions, 23, 61, 105, 

'57, '70. '73. 177. '66, 195, igBi not¬ 
ing mood of incident, 55, 195, 200; not¬ 
ing relationships, 63, 68; sensing the 
moral of a story, 200; supplementing 
with personal experiences, 48, 163, 193, 
200; visualizing word pictures, 75. Set 
also Related experiences. 

Asterisk, use of; see Motes, 12, 22. 

Authors, reference to: 47, 74, 114, 136, 
167. 

Bibliography: poems for teachers to read, 
12. 24 . 30. 34 , 39 , 43 , 46, 48, 56, 61, 64, 
69, 73 . 75. 79 , 85. 89, 97, loi, 105, 110, 
114, iig, 127, 131. 137, J41, 147, 153, 
157. 162, 166, 168, 171, 182, 189, 194, 
198, 200; stories for chiidren to read, 
24, 30, 34 . 39 . 42-43. 46, 56, 6', 64, 69, 


73. 79. 85, 89, 91, 97, loi, 105, 1,0 
114, tig, 124, 127. 131,135, 141, 

'53, 157. '62, 166, 171, 177, 182, ,86; 

189. 194. 198; stories for teachers to 

read, 24. 30, 34, 39, 43, 46, 56, 61. 64 

69.73. 79,85, 89, 97, I or, 105, no, 1,4’, 
119, is^) *35> ^47' 

i6q, 166, 171, 177, 182, i86, 189, 194, 

Building background; bulletin board illus¬ 
trations, 57, 76, 80, 86, 167, 172, 183; 
discussion, 17, 25, 31, 35, 39,49,57,62, 
65. 70. 74. 80, 86, 90, 92, 98, 102, 106, 
HI, 115, 120, 125, 128, 132, 136, 138, 
14a, 158, 163, 169, 172, 178, 1B7, 195, 
igg; excursions, 74; illustrative mate¬ 
rial, 35, 44. 47, 74, 80, 132, 148, 154, 
183, 190; introductory picture, 6, 7, 49, 
50, 80, ri5, 142, 158, 172, 190; listing 
information, 90, 102, 136; using table 
of contents, 6, 49, 80, 115, 142, 172, 

Charts; evaluation, 201-205; experience, 

69, 75. 86, 96, 124, 141, 161-62. 
Choral reading: go, 91, 133, 136, 168, 

Developmental reading: motivating ques¬ 
tions (explanation of, Mote, 19), 12, 17, 
'8, ig, 25, q 6, 51, 35, 36. 40. 44. 47,50, 
52, 53, 57, 62, 65, 70, 74, 76, 81. 86,90, 
92, 98, gg, 102, 106, III, tt6, 120,125, 
128, 132, f36, 138, 143, 148, t49, 154, 
'58, 163, 167, 169, 173, 178, 183, 1B7, 

190, 195, 199; picture interpretation, 7, 

25, 26,31,35, 47, 57, 65, 90, 92, 98,120, 
143, 167, 183; word introduction (ex¬ 
planation of, Mote, 18), 7, 12,17, 18,25, 

26, 31, 35, 40, 44, 50, 52, 53, 57, 62,65, 

70, 74. 76, 8t, 86, 90, 9a, 98, 102, 106, 
III, 115-16, 120, 124, iq8, 132, 136, 
'38, 143, 148-49, 154, 158, 163, 167, 
'69. '73, '78, 183. 187, 190, 195. 

Dramatization: 36, 39, 46. 53, 68, 76, 79, 
io6, no, 131, 138, 141, 169, 182, 184, 
186. See also Appreciation, Related ex¬ 
periences. 

Evaluation chart: application of study 
skills, 203-204; appreciation, 205; in¬ 
terpretation of meaning, 202-203; word 
recognition, aoi-ao2. 



INDEX 


Games, recognition: alphabet, 130 135, 
,,6. compound words, 51; configiira- 
tinii’ rii; phonics, 36, 41, 82, 153. 


Games recreational; "Old Gray laght- 
house,” 85; “Iinpcrsonatioiia,” 125. 

Independent work (explanation of, .Vote, 
2a): alphabetizing. 73, 133-34; ''anse- 

> and-effect relationships, 183; ctjinpar- 
ingideas, 52; completing sentenecs ami 
words with variants, 21,27, 77-78, 1 1 2, 
122.155: compound words, (I3 : conti-xt 
dues, 94; definitions, 113, detect¬ 
ing irrelevant words and phrases, (in; 
following directions, 38. do, 132, i()',; 
homonyms, 72, 118. 176, 132-1)3; ilhis- 
trating words and plirases, 55, 83, f)(>; 
organization, 23, 38, 42, 88, 127, 140, 
,j6-57, 188, 196; recognizing relation¬ 
ships, 34. 62, 94. 130. *39-40. 148, 152, 
161, 196; silent letters, 54; syllabica¬ 
tion, 59; true and false statements, 182; 
vowels, 126; word mennings, 33, 87, 78, 
89 , 109, 123. 156, y6o, i8t, 193, ttjfi. 
Sii also Read and Do. 


Interpretation of meaning (of content): 
cause-and-effcct relationships, 29, 83, 
151, 164, 185; comparing story idetw 
with personal experiences, 1.48; draw¬ 
ing inferences, 100, 129, 148, 173, 198; 
extending story interprctfition, 104, 
113, r30, 14,6, 149, 170; identifying a 
major thought, 19, 40, 57, gg, i 11, 118, 
nfi, 128, 193; interpreting description, 
149; interpreting throtigh clioral read¬ 
ing, 9*1 *33. *36. *8g; interpreting 
through dramatization, 33, r8o: inter¬ 
preting through picture clues, toy; 
relating characters and their ticiion.s, 
94 , *39-40, 152. 


Interpretation of meaning (of words): de¬ 
fining words, 45, 54, 113, 185, 198; de¬ 
tecting irrelevant words, 22, fio; ex¬ 
tending word meanings, 29, 3O, 87, O3- 
84, 118, 193; identifying action word.s 
and sound words, 140, 173; interpreting 
words and phrases, 14,34, 122-23, 

181; recognizing descriptive words, 
156; recognizing homonyim, 72, 118, 
146, 161, 196; recognizing iv.latUinsliip 
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of word metmings, 8a, 88, i 48, 181,198; 
recognizing words of opposite meaning, 
78, lo.i, 123, 138, lyn; recognizing 
words of similar meaning, 33, log, t8t) 
r8i. 

Iziiigiiage activities; composing stories 
aiifl [loems, 53, t to, 200; making liook- 
lela, (io, (17, liii, 200; oral re|ioits, 30; 
reciting iioeins, 48, t ( 18 ; retelling stories, 
4(i: siiminatizing, (>ii, 82, 124, 13a, 183, 
i8ti, 193: telling ex[)ei iem es, 2.4, 48, 35, 
f'.’i. 7 ", 73, 74 , 1)2, 98, 102, m, 12V, 
* 3 ' 2 , 138, 1(13, i(i7, i(i(|, 178, i()3^ i()3^ 
K)0, 200; writing letters, 30, i(^it>. 

Rfnsic and rhythms: sea Related expe- 
vicnees. 

New wtjrds, introduction of (explanation 
of, vVo/e, 18); .rrc Devi'lopmental read- 
ing. 

Phonics (auditory tint! visitnl discrimina¬ 
tion, worrl building, eonte.xtual appli¬ 
cation): final erawonaiit.s, ,41; final 
siKU-ch sounds, 87, 139, testing of, 173; 
hard and soft ,(> ;md e, 93, 122; initial 
consonant blends, 32, 31',, 41, 72, 99, 
nu-i'), 139, te.sling r>f, ly.},; 

initial consonants, 28, 107-1 ri8, testing 
(if, I 74; initii»lsi)eedisounds,44-45,9C), 
testing of. 173; silent letters, 33, 77' 138; 
soumls c,fa, r, f, and u followed liy r, (Ki, 
!I'I, '<>.8; sound of a followed by i or to, 
87, testing of, I 79; two sounds of «», 8a, 
i2(i, testing of, 179 -80; two sounds of 
oil, 139, testing of, 1 79 80; two .sounds 
of o!i>, 8a, 128, testing of, 1 79-80; vowel 
eoiriliiimtions, 10, 128, 149; vowels, 38, 
103, 170, te.sling of, 179, 180. See olso 
Word recognition. 

Plays, reading of; 13a, 178. .See 0/.C0 Al>- 
preciation. Related experience.s. 

Poetry, reading of: 48, 73. 90, 13a, 136, 
'87. 'fi 9 - .SVe nf,(» Apprceialion, Choral 

Read and Do, referenees to; g, 13, 2.4, 30, 
. 84 , 8'l. ■)'•*. ‘P’, 48, .3.3, 81,8,3, 88, 73, 7.3, 
7!i. I'g. !lh. 101, 103, 114, 119, 124, 
*«?, 18 '*. > 84 . 141. * 47 . >, 83 . 1.37. 
tlilj, 171, 177, 181, i8(i, 189, i()3, 19H, 
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Related experiences: art, 24,34, 39, 4 ^) 
73,75,85,101,105,110, 114 ,127,134. 
137,147,168,177.181,198,200; con- 
struction, 55,60,64,89,124, ' 3 *. 

170,181,194; dramatic play, 39,46,79, 
85, 131, 170, '86: excursions, 63, 97, 
119, 127, 135: exhibits, 61, 101, 141, 
147,153; language, oral, 24,46,48,55, 
73,79,89,110,124; language, written, 
60, 141, 161, 186, 200; lectures and 
demonstrations, 68, 119, 166; music 
and rhythms, 153, 168, 177, 186; sci¬ 
ence, general, 34, 69,73,91,97, loi, 
114, 141. 153. 189; visual 

aids, 64,131,157.193' 

Science: see Related experiences. 

Supplementary reading: see Bibliogra¬ 
phy, 

Syllabication: 58-59,71,77,82,103,117, 
129,144-45,169-70; principles of, 59, 
71, 8 q, 103,145; testing application of, 
188; testing knowledge of, 187-03. 

Table of contents, using: 6, 49, 79, 80, 
115,141,142,172,196. 


Tests; contraetions, 184-85; phonics ly. 
175; prefixes and .suffixes, 196; vi£ 
forms and principles, 191-93. 

Word recognition: compound words 7 
51,83, 117, 173; context clues, ul: 

107, 150, 160, 174, 184-85; cong! 
tions, 22, 54, 133, 146, testing of, ig,, 
converting variant forms to stem words 
106-107, i>2; hyphenated words, 37’ 
87; words similar in configuration, k? 
See also Phonics, Syllabication, Word 
variants. 

Word variants, methods of forming; by 
adding e.d, d, inn, ao, 129,160,164 
en,154,fr,27,129,160,164,wt, 27, 
160, i 64,/«/, 111-12, i55,/fij,i79,|j| 
27,129,164, ment, 184, nw,r, 117,155,^, 
129,164; by changing_y to i and adding 
edjy.es, est, 77,122; by doubling M 
consonant and adding sd, 20,60, ei, 59, 
est, 27, 60, inn, 27, 60, j), 59; by drop’ 
ping final e and adding er, esl, 33, lag 

MD-fio. '"Ah lafi, 149-50. y> 32. lodi 

149-50; by prefixing a, be, re, 52, 155, 
*',121,1 55 , 11 ) 1 , 5 1,155; testing of var¬ 
iant forms and principles, 191-192, 
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The Strange and Wonderful Donkey 

Mr. Walker often Irrought home strange 
and wonderful things. But this was the 
strangest and most wonderful. 

This was a funny, sober little donkey. 
And here is how it all happened. 


9 



You see, Mr. Walker kept the village 
store. Sometimes people could not pay 
their bills in money. Then they paid him 
with other things, like eggs, or stovewood, 
or by doing the laundry I'or Mrs. Walker. 

But this time someone had given him 
the funny little donkey. 

Mr. Walker led the donkey home. All the 
children of the village ran out to look. 

They followed along after Mr. Walker 
and the donkey, shouting and laughing as 
they went. 




Everybody was excited except the sober 
little donkey. He walked straight ahead, 
paying no attenticni to anyone. 

When the live Walker children saw the 
procession coming-, they ran t,o meet it. 

“Oh, what is it, Father?” shouted Jean 
Walker, who was only live. ‘‘Is it for irs?” 

“It’s a donkey, and of course it’s for us,” 
said Tom. He spoke as if his lather l^rought 
a sober little donkey to them every day. 
“Somebody paid his l)ill, that’s all.” 

Tom was tour years older than Jean and 
he knew a lot. 




As soon as the donkey walked into the 
yard, he went straight to a fine patch of 
pink clover and began eating. He paid no 
attention to anyone. 

The children stood in a ring around him 
saying, “Look at his long thin ears. Look at 
his long thin tail.” 

“Look at the bunch of hair at the end 
of his tail,” shouted Bert, who was eight 
years old. “It looks like a paint brush tied 
on for a joke. He surely is a queer beast. 
Let’s call him that.” 

"Oh, no,” said Ellen, who was ten. “How 
would you like being called Queer Beast? 
Let’s call him Strange and Wonderful.” 

No one said anything about riding the 
donkey. Somehow or other everyone felt 
a little afraid even to touch him. 

That is, everyone but Susan. She was 
only three and had never learned about 
being afraid. She ran up to the donkey 
and patted his leg. 

I want to ride him!” she said. 
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“The man told me he was safe even for 
a baby,” said Mr. Walker. He lifted Susan 
onto the donkey. Slowly the donkey moved 
to another patch of clover. 

“Nice ride,” said Susan. ‘‘Good donkey!” 

Then Ellen and Jean wanted to ride, too. 
Mr. Walker lifted them up behind Susan. 

The donkey stopped eating long enough 
to walk quickly around the yard. The girls 
had a grand ride. 

“Now it’s our turn,” said Tom. 

“Let’s ride faster than the girls,” said 
Bert. “We’ll make him trot.” 

Bert and Tom tried to lead the donkey 
over to the fence so that they could get on 
him. But the donkey would not move. 
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“Come on, Queer Beast,’’ said Bert. 
“Give us a ride.’’ 

The donkey bit off a mouthful of clover, 
“Come on, Old Sober-Sides,’’ said Tom, 
The donkey just stood still and ate. 

“He is not very tall,’’ said Bert. “We can 
climb on.’’ He pulled himself up on the 
donkey’s back, Tom climbed on, too. 

The donkey looked around at the boys. 
His lips curled back over his teeth in an 
impolite grin. Then he started off. 

“Go faster,’’ shouted Tom, kicking the 
donkey lightly. The donkey began to trot. 
What fun the boys were having! 




Suddenly the donkey stopped short. He 
threw his head dowti and his heels up. OIF 
hew the boys right into the middle oF a 
patch of clover. 

The donkey curled his lips back in that 
impolite grin, d’hen he pulled a mouthlul 
of clover. 

“Ellen is right,” .said jean. ‘‘I believe he 
does not like being called Queer Beast or 
Old Sober-Sides. Shall we call him Strange 
and Wonderful after all?” 

"We could call him I'ricky,” said Ellen. 

“Tricky is the righi, name,” everybody 
shouted. And it was, as you will see. 
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The Boys Try to Ride 

After the donkey came, Ellen and Jean 
rode him whenever they went to the village. 

Susan often rode him around the yard 
for half the morning. 

Tricky never threw his head down and 
his heels up when the girls rode him. But 
when one of the boys got on, sooner or later 
the donkey would throw him off. 

One morning Tom decided to make a 
fresh start. He fed and watered Tricky and 
gave him a good brushing. All the time he 
kept saying, “Nice Tricky, good Tricky.” 
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Then Tom got, on and rode away. 

“Tricky is all right now,” he called. ‘T 
know how to handle him. 

Sure enough! Nice, good'rric.ky trotted 
hq jolted T'om a lot. But o! course, 
Tricky meant well. 

The jolting did not bother 'Tom. How 
he wished someone could see him riding 
Tricky two miles away from home! 



Suddenly, down went Tricky’s head and 
up flew his heels. Then he turned and 
trotted home alone. When Tom got up, he 
could hardly walk. 
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A few clays later Bert said to Tom, “I 
understand Tricky now. He is careful when 
Susan is on him, because she is little and 
she is a girl. Tricky knows he must take 
care of her. 

“But we are big and we are boys, He 
thinks we can take care of ourselves.” 

“Well, maybe that’s it,” said Tom. 

Bert went on, “Tricky would he all right 
if we rode him and carried something.” 

Then Bert cried, “I have it. We’ll ride 
him when we take the pail of l.)uttermilk to 
Mrs. Strong’s lx)arding house.” 

“You are the one who understands him,” 
said Tom. “You take it. You ride him.” 

“All right, I will!” said Bert. 

He jumped on Tricky. Tom handed him 
a big pail of buttermilk. 

Tricky curled his lip a little when he saw 
the pail. Then he walked off slowly. 

Jean laughed. “Look at him lifting his 
feet so carefully,” she said. “He looks like 
someone in a show.” 
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Bert and Tricky came to the boarding 
house. A row of men were sitting on the 
porch, waiting for supper. 

Then stubborn Tricky dropped his head 
and kicked uja his heels. 

When Bert got up he was as white as a 
circus clown. He was covered with sticky 
buttermilk. 

He just stood there and mopped the 
buttermilk out of his eyes. 
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Enough is enough. Tom and Bert had 
reached the point where they would not 
even talk about Tricky. 

But somehow they couldn’t help liking 
the stubborn little bea.st. 

One day Mrs. Walker .said, “I think we 
should sell Tricky and get a joony that all 
the children can ride.” 

Yes-, that would be fair. The boys have 
tried hard,” said Mr. Walker. 

So it was decided that Tricky should go. 

When the day came to send Tricky away, 
they went to the stockyard to see him off, 
The three girls rode Tricky. Mr, Walker 
and the boys walked behind them. 

No one talked much. Once Jean said, 
Do you remember when Father brought 
ina home? Yes, everyone remembered. 
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At last they reached the stockyard and 
walked over to the train. Mr. Walker tried 
to lead Tricky up the runway into a tur. 

But Tricky would not g‘0. 

The men at the stockyard tried, one at 

a time. Then they all tried together. 

Tricky would not move. 

"Pull his ear!” called one of the men. 
"I have heard that makes a donkey movt;.” 
But pulling Tricky’,s ear did not lieljn 
Another man thought ol blindlolding 
the donkey and leading him up the runway, 
Tricky stood .stock-still and showed Ids 
teeth. He would not be pushed or pulled 
up the runway. 






“Cawl Cawl Caw!” Old Broken Bill, a 
black crow, was sitting on top of the tall 
pine tree. He was calling to the other crows, 
“Caw! Caw! Caw!” The sky was spotted 
with birds flying round and round. 

‘‘Something is happening on the island,” 
cried Sandy. He started down the trail that 
led through the woods. Nancy and Pat 
followed close behind him. 
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As soon as they reached the beach, the 
three children stopped. Yes, something was 
happening. 

In front of them was a small point of 
land with a few pine trees on it. At high 
tide it was an island, but now the tide was 
nearly out. 

At low tide a rocky trail led from the 
island to the shore. Now only a short part 
of the trail was still under water. 

Two oxen were pulling a small cart over 
the trail toward the shore. 




The cart was piled high with furniture 
and boxes. On the very top was tied an 
old looking glass. As the cart jolted and 
swayed over the rocks, the glass flashed in 
the sunlight. 

It was these flashes of light that had 
excited the crows. 

Sitting on a pile of bedding, on top of 
a stove, was an old man. He kept waving,a 
stick in his hand. 

“He’s moving away! Old Mr. Kidd is 
moving away,’’ said Pat. “Now we can go 
back to our old boat.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” said Sandy, 
“I wouldn’t be surprised if the Bouncing 
Bell had been washed away in a storm.” 

“Oh, I hope not,” cried Pat. “It was the 
best place we ever played.” 

“Maybe I’ll find the locket I lost the last 
time we were on the old boat,” cried Nancy. 

They had not played there for a long 
time, because two years ago Mr. Kidd had 
moved into the only house on the island. 
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After that, neither crows nor children 
were wanted. The children had stopped 
coming, but it had not l^een so easy to 
keep the crows away. 

The patient oxen, with a last great tug, 
pulled the cart onto the soft dirt road. 

The children watched until the cart had 
gone around a bend. The minute that Mr. 
Kidd was gone, all three started out over 
die rocks. 

They splashed through, the water and 
raced to the far side of the island. 






“Goody, goody! There’s the Bouncing 
Bell, right in the same old place,’’ Nancy 
shouted. 

But something strange had happened in 
the two years they had been away. 

Many years ago, the waves had washed 
the old ship far up on the beach. It had 
come to rest against a high bank. Nancy 
and the boys had had fun sliding down 
the bank onto the deck of the boat. 
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But lately a j^art o£ the bank had been 
washed down on the deck. It had taken 
with it a small pine ti'ee. 

“A ship with a tree growing out of it!” 
said Sandy. It made them all laugh. 

“Caw! Caw!” Broken Bill, sitting on the 
Captain’s bridge, seemed to think it funny, 
too. 

Sandy, Pat, and Nancy climbed aboard, 
looking to see what other changes two years 
had brought. 

“I’ll be the captain and Pat can be first 
mate,” shouted Sandy. “Nancy can be the 
cabin boy.” 

But Nancy had other plans. “No,” she 
said. ‘‘I want to look for my locket. You 
two boys can play together.” 

The boys tried to get Broken Bill to take 
Nancy’s place, but he didn’t do very well, 

When the first mate told him to go up 
on the bridge, the crow paid no attention. 
Then the Captain placed a cracker there. 
Still Broken Bill paid no attention. 
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Nancy climbed in and around the rocks 
all morning. Neither locket nor chain could 
she find. 

However, she did find a tiny bottle, all 
bright and shiny blue. The boys stopped 
to look at it. Then Nancy put the bottle 
in a safe place near the cabin. 

Suddenly Broken Bill snatched up the 
bottle and flew to the top of the pine tree. 

“Oh, dear,” said Nancy. ‘‘Now it’s gone. 
And I wanted to keep it.” 
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Just then Pat. called to tliein, “'J'he tick: 
has turned. It’s coming' in fast. If we don’t 
leave at once, we’ll have to swim back.” 

They took a last look around. Broken 
Bill was sitting on a branch ol the little 
pine tree. He seemed to be looking in a 
hole in the trunk o£ the tree. 

Suddenly Sandy ran to the tree. lie had 
seen something bright in the bird’s claw. 

Broken Bill flew to the top of the mast 
with an angry, ‘ ‘(law! C law! ’ ’ 
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Sandy put his hand into the hole. 

“Look what I found!” he cried. “Crows 
hide things, you know. This is Broken Bill’s 
secret hiding place. Who knows what we 
may find in it?” 

The first thing Sandy pulled out was the 
tiny blue bottle. Then he found some bits 
of glass and a nail or two. 
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One look at Sandy’s face and Nancy 
knew he had found a treasure. Carefully 
he pulled out a silver chain, dirty but not 
broken. Hanging from it was a tiny heart. 

“My locket! My heart locket!” Nancy 
cried. ‘‘Broken Bill had it all the time.” 

“And a good thing, too,” said Pat. ‘‘If 
he hadn’t, the tide would have covered it 
with sand long ago.” 

“Caw! Caw!” It was a.s if Broken Bill were 
saying, “I did it! I did it!” 



They hurried back to the shore. ‘‘Next 
time we come,” said Nancy, ‘‘we must bring 
a big bag of corn for Broken Bill.” 
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How Broken Bill 

'y' ^s.,, ■ 

Got His Name 

Near the top of a pine tree, fifty 
feet high, two crows were building a 
nest. They worked quietly so that the 
owls would not know about the nest. 

The crows built a strong nest of 
sticks and branches. They lined it 
with dried grass, and bits of wool 
they found hanging on bushes. 

Soon there were six eo^s in the nest 

OO 

About twenty days later the liitle 
eggs hatched. Out of one egg came 
Broken Bill. From the others came 
his brothers and sisters. 



When the little crows were hatched, their 
eyes were closed. Their thin little necks 
seemed too weak to hold up their heads. 

But when the old crows brought food to 
the nest, all six heads popped up, their 
mouths wide open. 

When hatched, the birds had no feathers, 
but in two weeks their backs were covered 
with black feathers. Their eyes were open. 

How they did eat! Poor mother crow 
and her mate worked from morning until 
night to find enough food for their six 
baby crows. 

The little crows ate so much that the 
old crows started robbing. 

They robbed the nests of other birds 
and took chickens from the farmyards, too. 
They even ate the corn a few days after it 
was planted. That is why the farmers called 
them robbers. 

After a while Broken Bill and the other 
little crows began to hop out of the nest 
and balance on nearby branches. 



Soon they learned to flaj^ their wings and 
then to fly from branch to l:)ranch. A few 
weeks later they could fly well enough to 
hunt with the old crows. 



The crows liked to hunt in large flocks 
for their food. Hundreds of them left the 
roost each morning to find a jilace to eat. 

One old crow always sat in a tree to 
watch while the rest of the flock were on the 
ground. If he saw anything which might 
frighten them, he would caw loudly. Then 
the crows flew oflf at once. 

At night the crows waited until all the 
flock had gathered in one place. Then the 
leader gave a sign, and they flew deep into 
the forest to roost. 
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Like all crows, Broken Bill liked to i>ic k 
up bright pieces of string and shiny glass. 
Like other crows, he had a place where he 
hid his treasures. 

One day Broken Bill watched a fish ( row 
walk up and down the sandy seashore. He 
saw the fish crow dig up a dam, op)en il 
with his beak, and eat it. 

Then Broken Bill found a dam and tried 
to open the shell with his beak. 1 le pecked 
and clawed but he could not get it opcm. 



Suddenly something happened. 

“Caw! Caw! Caw!” cried the crow. He 
had broken the tip of his l)(.:ak. 

And that is why the children calU?d him 
“Broken Bill.” 
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Sally\s Surprise 

Swish! Swish! A strong wind snatched 
the papers out of Sally’s hand and whirled 
them down Hoptown’s only street. 

Right behind the papers raced Sally and 
Kate, On those papers were all the plans 
for tonight's party. 

Sally and Kate lived in Hoptown, at the 
foot of the highest mountain in the state. 

It was just a wide spot in the highway. 
But it did have a post ofHce, six cars, and 
the Trade Store. 
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But people in Hoptown knew how to 
make their own fun, too. 

Every Friday night something went on 
at the schoolhouse. Sometimes there was 
a supper, and sometimes there was a party 
given by the young people. 

The girls grabbed their runaway papers. 
Just then such a sc|ueakity-squeak Idled the 
air that they stopped short. 

“Must be Mr. Big-John coming down 
the mountain road,” shouted Sally. 

It was Mr. Big-John, all three hundred 
and fifty pounds of him. Fie was riding in 
his homemade cart, pulled by a mule. 
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“Hurry,” shouted Sally, “let’s be the 
first to meet him!” 

Over the door of the Trade Store waved 
the largest pair of overalls in the world, 
They were size fifty-eight, and they were 
waiting for Mr. Big-John, the only man 
who was big enough to fill them. 

Each year, just before winter set in, Mr. 
Big-John traveled down the mountain in 
his squeaky cart, pulled by an old mule. 

Almost always he brought things from 
his neighbors to trade at the store. But this 
fall the load was light. 

He brought no eggs, no bedspreads, no 
handmade jugs from Old Man Lane. Mr. 
Lane was the man who had eleven children, 




“Not much of a load this year,” said the 
storekeeper, waving his hat toward the cart. 

“No,” said the mountain man, “Old Lane 
is too sick to make jugs any more. Foxes ate 
up all Mrs. Bridges’ hens. Mrs. Flardy hurt 
her arm and could not do any spinning or 
weaving.” 

Mr. Big-John brought only a few jugs of 
molasses, some baskets made of twigs, and 
some bags of corn and nuts. 

All along the street people were running 
out to meet the big man. Sally and Kate 
were ahead of everyone else. 

“Greetings,” they called. 

“Greetings to you,” the friendly man 
answered. 

“Please, Mr. John, what kind of winter 
do you think we’ll have?” asked Sally. 

“It’s a cold winter we’ll be having,” said 
Mr. Big-John. ‘‘The squirrels have been 
mighty busy laying up the biggest store of 
nuts you ever did see. They must be looking 
for a hard winter. ’' 
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Mr. Big-John went into the store. He 
began to trade for the big overalls that had 
been made just for him. But not another 
thing would he get for himself. 

“Got other plans,” he said. Ble pulled 
out of his pocket a bunch of strings and 
counted them. There were short strings, 
long strings, and middle-sized strings. He 
had eleven strings in all. 

“Now,” said Mr. Big-John, “I’m ready to 
trade for shoes. I want shoes to fit feet as 
long as each and every string here.” 

Sally and Kate quietly slipped away. 
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“I feel like crying,” said Kate. “That 
good Mr. Big-John! He’s going to use up 
almost all his goods, trading for slioe.s. 

“He is getting eleven pairs of shoes for 
the little Lane children. ’Fheir father is 
sick. Wish we could help, too . . .” 

“Maybe we can,” said Sally. ‘‘Let’s tisk 
Miss Abby to change tonight’s party into a 
pay-show. Oh, oh —I’m getting some ideas 
for a surprise.” Off went the two girls all 
excited over their plans. 

That evening the Hoptown school was 
crowded. 
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The show opened with singing by the 
big boys and girls o£ the school. This was 
followed by a flag drill. 

Next there was a little play on which 
the children had worked for weeks. 

Then, from behind closed curtains could 
be heard banging and pounding. The girls 
were getting ready for the next act. 

The curtains were pulled back. There was 
a mountain! It was just something big and 
high covered with canvas, but everybody 
knew that it was meant to be a mountain. 

But if they didn’t know it, they learned 
quickly enough. For six children marched 
around it, singing, “Coming Round the 
Mountain,” 

When they had finished singing, there 
was a big surprise. Out through a hole in 
the canvas came the head of Mr. Big-John. 
Mr. Big-John, himself, had stood there and 
been a mountain for the children. 

And he looked so scared that everyone 
clapped and clapped. 
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But that wasn’t the best part of it. Mr. 
Big-John did some singing, too. He sang 
an old song- that the mountain people 
have been singing for two hundred years. 

Then came the last act of the show. 

Mr. Big-John stood in the middle of the 
canvas mountain, dressed in his patched 
old overalls. A door behind him opened. 

Out came his brand new blue overalls, 
size fifty-eight. 

They hopped around all by themselves, it 
seemed, with no one in them. 
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They jumped ihis way. They jumped 
that way. They even did a little dance and 
stopped right in front of Mr. Big-John. 

Over the top popped the heads of two 
pretty girls. Sally was in one overall leg 
and Kate was m the other. They sang, 
“Two little girls in blue, lads, 

Two little girls in blue." 
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That ended the show. But it didn’t end 
the surprises. 

When Mr. Big-John started back home 
on Monday morning, his cart was piled high 
with packages. 

These held stockings, sweaters, pieces 
of flowered cloth for dresses, and strong- 
wool for suits of clothes. 

All of this had been bought- with the 
money from the party. All of this was 
going along with Mr. Big-John’s eleven 
pairs of shoes to eleven little children on 
the other side of the mountain. 





Lazy Jack 

Once upon a time there was a lad named 
Jack. He lived with his mother in a cabin 
not far from the forest. 

They were very poor. T’he old woman 
made her living by spinning. But Jack was 
so lazy that he would do nothing. He just 
sat in the sun all summer, and he sat by the 
fire all winter. 

Jack’s mother could not get him to do 
anything for her. 

One Monday morning she told her son 
that he must work for his porridge. If he did 
not, she would turn him out of the house. 
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This made Jack think a little. He went 
out and hired himself to a neighboring 
farmer for a penny a day. 

On Tuesday he went to work. When he 
was coming home, he lost his penny while 
crossing a brook. 

“You stupid boy,” said his mother. ‘‘You 
should have put it in your pocket.” 

“I’ll do so another time,” replied Jack. 







On Wednesday Jack wcru out again, He 
hired himself to a c;c)wkecper, who gave 
him a jug of milk for his day’s work. 

Jack took the jug and put it into the 
large pocket of his coat. He .spilled all the 
milk long before he got home. 

“Dear mel’’ said the old woman. “You 
should have carried it on your head.’’ 
“I’ll do so another time,’’ replied Jack, 
So on Thunsday Jack went out again. He 
hired himself to a farmer. This man gave 
Jack a cream cheese for hi.s work. 
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In the evening Jack took the cheese and 
went home with it on his head. By the time 
he got home, the cheese was spoiled. Part 
of it was lost, and part was stuck in his hair. 

“You stupid thing,"’ said his mother. 
“You should have carried it very carefully 
in your hands.” 

“I’ll do so another time,” replied Jack. 

On Friday Lazy Jack went out again. He 
hired himself to a storekeeper, who gave 
Jack a large cat for his work. 

Jack took the cat and began carrying it 
very carefully in his hands. But in a short 
time the cat clawed him so much that he 
had to let it go. 

When Jack got home, his mother was 
very cross. “You silly fellow! You should 
have tied it with a string and pulled it 
along after you.” 

‘Til do so another time,” replied Jack. 

So on Saturday Jack went out again. He 
hired himself to a butcher, who paid him 
by giving him a line shoulder of mutton. 
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Jack took the mutton, tied it to a string, 
and trailed it along after him in the dirt, 
By the time he got home the mutton was 
all spoiled. 

This time Jack’s mother was very angry, 
The next day was Sunday, and they had 
nothing but carrots for their dinner. 

“You stupid good-for-nothing,” said the 
old woman. You should have carried it 
home on your shoulder.” 

111 do so another time,” replied Jack. 

On the next Monday Lazy Jack went once 
more and hired himself to a cattle-keeper, 
who gave him a donkey for his trouble. 
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Jack found it hard to lift the donkey to 
his shoulders. At last he did, and he |■)eg'atl 
to walk slowly home with his prize. 

Now it happened, in the course of his 
journey, that Jack went past the home ot 
a rich man. 



This man had an only daughter who rva.s 
deaf and dumb. She had never lauglied in 
her life. The doctors said she w'^ould never 
speak until someone made her laugh. 

This young lady happened to be looking 
out of the window when Jack went i)asi. 
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The sight o£ Lazy Jack, with the donkey 
on his shoulders, was so funny that she 
began to laugh and laugh. 

Then she found that she could hear and 
speak. She was deaf and dumb no longer. 

■ Her father was so happy he decided to 
marry her to Lazy Jack. And so it happened. 

Jack became a rich gentleman. They 
lived in a large house. Jack’s mother lived 
with them and was very happy all the rest 
of her life. 
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Twelve Men ot Gotham 


Once there were twelve men of Gotham 
who went to the brook to fish. 

Some went into the water. Some sat on 


dry ground. 

On the way home 
one man said to another, 
“We have taken 
many a chance 
this day. I trust 
no one of us 
was drowned.” 
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“Drowned?” said another. “Let us see 
about that. Twelve of us came to fish. Let 
us count and see if all are safe.” 




So every man did count, but every man 
forgot to count himself. 

“Alas, alas,” said each man to the other. 
“There are but eleven now. One of us is 
surely drowned.” 

Back they went to the brook where they 
had fished. Every man looked up and down, 
shouting for the lost man of Gotham. 

A gentleman from the king’s court came 
riding by and asked what troubled them, 

“Alas!” said they. “We were fishing here, 
twelve men of Gotham, and one of us is 
drowned.” 

“Count those who are left,” said the man 
from the court. “Tell me, how many of you 
are here.” 

One man of Gotham counted eleven and 
again forgot to count himself. 

“What will you give me,” asked the 
clever man from the court, “if I should find 
the twelfth man safe and sound?” 

“All our money,” answered the men of 
Gotham. “Everything we have.” 
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“Give me your money,” the man said. 

Then he began to count. As he counted, 
he gave each man one whack upon the 
shoulders that almost cracked his bones. 

“Here is one —and two —and three,” 
cried the clever gentleman from the court, 
as he whacked away. When he came to the 
last man, he whacked even harder and said, 
“And here is the twelfth man of Gotham.” 

“You have found our neighbor,” cried 
the twelve men of Gotham. “A safe journey 
to you this day, kind friend. May good 
times be yours always.” 
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Another 








Beyond our house is another house, 
And another fence and tree. 

Beyond our street is another street, 

And another street makes three. 

Beyond our town is another town, 

And beyond another bend 

Are other roads, and hills, and plains- 

I wonder where they end. 


Ailec.n Fisher 
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Peggy and Her Master 

“Bow-wow-wow,” barked Peggy. She ran 
up and down the deck ol’ the barge. 

Peggy lived on a low, heavy river barge 
that carried loads up and down the river. 

Sometimes this barge carried sand for 
making cement, sometimes cracked stone. 
Just now it was loaded with fresh-cut pine 
boards that smelled nice. 

Peggy’s master, Joe, was sitting on top 
of the boards. 

“Plere you are, Peg,” shouted Joe. 
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He threw a stick into the water. For a 
second Peggy watched it. Her long yellow 
tail waved like a flag. 

Then into the water she went. Soon she 
came swimming back with the stick. 



Joe helped her onto the deck. She shook 
herself and sent water flying all over him. 

Long ago, when Peggy was only a puppy, 
Joe had found her in the water. Poor Peggy 
was half drowned. 

Joe had pulled the little dog out of the 
water and had wrapped her in a blanket, 
No one seemed to know who owned the 
puppy, so Joe had kept her. Peggy grew 
into a beautiful collie dog. 



Joe lived with his father and mother in 
the little house on the end of the l^arge. 

Joe’s mother kept white* eurtaiiis in the 
little windows. In sunimer .slie had {lowers 
in a window box. 

Joe’s father took care of the barge, 

Barges are helples.s boats. They have no 
engines. They have no sails. 'They are too 
heavy to row. They inu.st Ijc pulled by 
tugboats. 

A long line of barge.s are tied together 
andpulledby just one tugboat, d'he tugboat 
seems to feel proud as it cbug-chiig-cliugs 
along, pulling its heavy loticl. The barges 
cannot move without a tuglroat. 

Today the barge.s had just reac:hcd the 
city. Soon they would l)e unlotidecL All the 
barge people had gone on shore. They 
were shopping and visiting. 

But Joe had decided to stay and watch 
the men unload the barge. 

Peggy always stayed on the barge. She 
was a watch dog. 
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Peggy was a good watch dog, too. The 
barge people called her the best watch dog 
on the river. Whenever they had the chance, 
they told people how wcrnderl'ul she was. 

This was the story they told. 



Runaway Barges 

It happened one cold winter’s night Six 
empty barges were tied up at a dock. 

It was a stormy night. Wind blew. Snow 
tell. Waves rocked the barges. The ropes 
that held them creaked and groaned. 
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The people on the barges were having a 
merry time, because it was the night before 
Christmas. They were all together in one 
of the little houses. There was a Christmas 
tree for the children. 

When the party ended, the barge people 
went back to their own houses. Fathers 
carried the sleepy little children. 

Everyone walked sdowly and carefully 
over the ice-covered decks and stepped 
from one barge to the next. 

The wind seemed to be trying to blow 
them away. The snow whirled about them. 
The deck rose and fell under their feet. 
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“Good nightl Merry Christmas!” thev 
called. 

When Joe reached his house he said “I 
wish I could bring Peggy inside. It is too 
cold and wet on the deck.” 

“Peggy is a watch dog/’ said his father, 
“She must stay outside.” 

As Joe lay in his bunk, he listened to 
the storm. The barges were rubbing and 
grinding against each other. The ropes that 
held them groaned and creaked. Wind and 
snow beat against the window. 

But soon Joe fell asleeiD. 


Peggy could nor, sleep. Sonn'llinyi;- was 
troubling her, She pul her nose mu of her 
box and smelled the cold air. She (Uirh'd 
up on her blanket, hut could not sleep. Slu; 
was uneasy. Something was wrong. 

The wind and tlu; waves were pulling 
and jerking the barges up and down, up 
and down, dliey were pulling and jerking 
at the ropes that: lied the barges to (lu* dock. 

Slowly one rope gave wav, Up and down 
jerked the heavy barges, grinding the ntpes 
between diem. Anollier ro]K: gave way, 

At last all the ropes that held three ot 
the barges gave way. Out into the hla< k 
storm floated the three barges, 





Peggy lifted her head. Something was 
wrong. “Bow-wow-wow!" she barked. 

“Keep still.,’’ vshouted a man from the’ 
cabin on another barge. 

Peggy would not keep still. She ran up 
and down the ice-covered deck. Something, 
was wrong. 

“Bow-wow-wow!" barked Peggy. 

“What can be troubling that dog?’’ Joe’s 
father thought. “There can’t be anybody 
around on a night like this." He turned 
over in his bunk and went back to sleep, 

“Bow-wow-wow!" barked Peggy. 

And something was wrong. Out into the 
stormy water floated the three barges. The 
wind and the waves carried them along. Out 
toward the sea floated the three helpless 
barges. 

‘Bow-wow-wow!" barked the collie. 

Someone heard Peggy. The barges were 
floating past a fireboat, tied up at its dock, 
A fireboat is like a fire engine. It is always 
ready to help anybody in trouble. 
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The watchman on the firehoat had heard 

Peggy. 

‘‘What’s a dog doing out there on a cold 
night like this?” the watchman thought. 
He listened and heard the barking again. 

He turned on the searchlight, It sent a 
bright light shining through the snow and 
the darkness. It showed the three runaway 
barges being carried out to sea. It showed 
Peggy running up and down the deck. 

“Woooooooooooooo! ” went the siren on 
the firehoat. “Woooooooooooooo!” 

The barge people heard the siren. They 
jumped from their hunks. The men put 
on their clothes and ran out on deck. 
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But the men were helpless. A barge has' 
no engine. It has no sails. It is too heavy 
to row. 

There was no tugboat to pull the barges. 
There was nothing the men could do. 

The mothers wrapped their children in 
blankets. They did not know what would 
happen. 

"Woooooooooooooo!” went the siren. 

Two tugboats answered the call. They 
came nosing through the darkness. Then 
the searchlight I'rom the hreboat showed 
them what had happened to the barges. 

But the waves and the wind pitched the 
barges up and down. It was dangerous to go 
near them. The tugboats might crash into 
the barges. 

The tugboats went as near as they could, 
The men threw ropes across the black water, 

The barge men tried to catch the ropes. 
Joe watched his father trying again and 
again. Every time the end of the rope fell 
into the water. 
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But at last a rope came flying over. Joe’s 
father jumped and caught it. 

Soon men on the other two barges caught 
ropes, They tied them last, and the runaway 
barges were safe. 

There was no chance of taking the barges 
back up the river to their dock. But there 
was a little harbor nearby. Carefully the 
tugboats pulled the barges toward it. 

It was almost morning before the barges 
were safely tied up in the harbor. It was a 
Merry Christmas for all the barge people. 
They laughed and cried at the same time. 
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Joe’s mother made a big pot of coffee 
for everyone. 

Someone asked, “Who gave the alarm?” 
“I heard the collie dog barking/’ said 
someone. “It must have been the collie 
who gave the alarm.’’ 

Everyone forgot about 
the coffee. Everyone was 
jaatting Peggy and feeding 
her. Nothing was too good 
for her. She had given the 
alarm. 

Joe was very proud of 
Peggy. He kept his hand 
on her head. Every now 
and then she looked up 
at her master and wagged 
her yellow tail. 






When the River Went Wild 


It had been raining hard for three days 
and nights, almost withcnit stopping. 

The little river that ran past the town had 
overflowed its Ijanks. Now it was rushing 
down the valley with an angry roar, carrying 
with it logs and stumps and uprooted trees. 

Captain Parker had been up most of the 
night. He had been helping the people who 
lived in the lower part of town to move out 
of their homes. The water had Hooded the 
yards and was coming into the houses. 
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“We haven’t had such a high river as this 
in a good many years,’’ he told his wife at 
breakfast. “And it will come up another 
foot before the day is done/' 

“Well, it has sLo])ped raining, anyhow," 
said his wife. “Here come the four King 
children, Ann and Ray and Rose and Don, 
They are all excited about the Hood.” 

“Everylrody ks excited,’’ said the Captain. 
“We are all afraid of llood.s, but if there has 
to be a Hood, nobody wants to miss it.’’ 

“Oh, Captain Parker!’’ cried Don and 
Ray, “Something drcadl id has happened!” 



“There, there,” said the Captain. “Take 
it easy. Tell me what is wrong.” 

“It’s Mr. |ohnson’s poor old goat,” Ray 
explained. “Mr. John.son put the goat in the 
pen Wednesday alternoon. Then he went 
away to visit his brother. He will stay with 

him till the flood is over.” 

“I guess he forgot about the goat,” said 

Rose. 

“The water has come up in the yard,” 
cried Don. “It is knee-deep in the pen now.” 

“Oh, Captain Parker, will you get him 
out?” begged Ann. 

“Well, I’ll see what I can do,” said the 
Captain. ‘‘I have a rowboat down there. I 
believe I can row right across the yards to 
Mr. Johnson’s pen. I’ll go at once. 

“May we go along?” asked Don. 

“The goat is pretty cross, sometimes,” 
Rose explained,'‘Mr. Johnson calls him Old 
Pepper Pill because he is so stubborn. But 
the goat knows us. Maybe we can help you 
handle him.” 
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“No,” answered the Captain. “I think I 
can handle Old Pepper Pill alone. I’ll tell 
you what. You watch from the lookout.” 

Captain Parker’s house stood on a cliff, 
high above the river, where no flood could 
reach it. It had an upstairs porch with 
glass windows on three sides. 
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Captain Parker always called the porch 
his lookout. From it one could see a long 
way up and down the valley. 

The children had always wanted to see 
the valley from the lookout. And to see it 
in flood time was even more exciting. 

They just stood and stared when they saw 
the muddy water rushing along below them. 

They could see the lower part of town. 
All the yards and gardens were flooded. It 
was like a muddy lake, with houses in the 
middle. 

‘We can’t see any river bank at all,” said 
Ray. “It’s gone. There is nothing but the 
tops of trees sticking out of the water.” 
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“We can’t see the river road either,’’ cried 
Rose.“It’s all under water.’’ 

“And just think! We went for a walk 
there only last week,” .said Ann. “I guess 
the w^ater rvoiild he ovc‘r our heads now,” 
“What is that bell that keeps ringing?” 
asked Ray. “It rings for a while and stops, 
Then it .starts to ring again.’’ 

“School bell,’’ Mrs. Parker replied, with 
a twinkle in her eye. 

“Oh, Mrs. Parker, there isn’t any school 
today,’’ said Ann. “It’s Saturday.” 

“Besides, our schoolliotise isn’t in this 
part of town,” Don said. 

“Strange things hap])cn in a flood,” said 
Mrs. Parker. “Last night a little country 
schoolhouse was carried away by the flood, 
“It floated down the river and crashed 
into the top of a tree on the flooded river 
bank. Yes, the schoolhouse was broken to 
pieces, and most of the building floated off. 
Only the bell tower was left, caught in the 
top of a big tree.” 
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Mrs. Parker went on, " I In n -v, ? ? 

bell stayed behind, Iielfi tin o'.v 

“What makes tlir bell fO!:: 1* 

“The river fl (1 a m < n n t;: ( ' * 
Parker explained. "It in.do " 1*0 o- 
and sway a little ntnv aiel ti'i o \- 
starts the bell rini> i!t:4-’‘ 

“Isee it," cried Don. "I ■'or .. 
up there in the U)|) o! rh.ri :. ■ 

stuck between two bone br^ 




“Oh! ” cried Ann excitedly. “That big tree 
looks just like a giant. Nothing but his head 
and shoulders are above the water. Those 
two branches are his arms, and he is holding 
the bell tower in them.” 

“Ding, ding, ding,” rang the bell. 

“Look at the stumps down there, how 
they keep bobbing up and down in the 
water,” said Rose. 



“That log over there looks just like an 
alligator,” shouted Ray. 

“There’s Captain Parker—see, he’s just 
getting into the boat!” Ann cried. 
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They watched while the captain rowed 
over to the goat pen. With some trouble he 
opened the gate, hut the goat did not come 
out. 

“Oh, dear,” began Don. ‘T hope the poor 
old fellow ...” 

Just then out of the pen .shot the goat. He 
missed the rowboat and splashed water all 
over the captain. 

Old Pepper Pill swished off through 
the muddy water. Ray’s alligator log almost 
knocked him down. 
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‘‘Ding, ding, ding,” rang the bell. It 
seemed to be cheering him on. 

It seemed a long time before the angry, 
frightened goat reached the shallow water 
and made his way up the river bank and 
onto dry land. 



That night the four children dreamed 
strange dreams. They dreamed of trees that 
turned into mighty giants, logs that turned 
into terrible alligators, and bells that rang 
in treetops. 

The next morning the sun was shining 
brightly, and birds were singing. 

The school bell in the tree had stopped 
ringing. The flood was over. 
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Why the River Floods 

The river begins 

high in the mountains. aM'^, 

Clear, cold water coincs a. 

from a spring and flows down 
the rocky mountain side. ^ 

As it flows, the water 
picks up mud, sand, 
and pebbles and carries them along. 

In this way it cuts a bed tor itself. ' 

It is too small to be called a river. People 
call it a brook. 
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Other brooks empty their water into it. 
It becomes deeper. It carries along even 
more mud and stones. People call it a creek. 

Other creeks empty into it. The creek 
begins to flow faster and cut deeper into 
the ground. Now people call it a river. 

The river flows out of the mountains and 
on to the plains. It flows more slowly and 
spreads out wide. 
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In the spring the snow melts and the 
rains come. All the brooks in the mountains 
are full, and they come rushing down to 
empty into the river. 

But the river is already full, for the rains 
and melting snow have filled the creeks 
on the plains. 

The banks of the river cannot hold all 
the water. The river overflows its banks. 

People are afraid of the river when it 
floods. They are afraid it will carry away 
their bridges and houses. And it does. 





But the river does something else. It 
flows over the low lands and leaves the sand 
and mud it has carried down from the 
mountains. Then the farmers have good, 
rich earth in which to plant their gardens. 

As the river flows on, it becomes wider 
and deeper and more gentle, People can 
sail their boats on the river. 

People like the river, because they can 
carry heavy things by boat more easily than 
by land. They build towns along the river, 
and boats go from one town to another. 

Because people are afraid of floods, the 
banks of the river are built higher. Ifi this 
way the river is kept from overflowing, so 
that it will not wash away the bridges and 
houses. 

The river flows on, getting wider and 
slower. At last it reaches the end of its 
journey and flows into the sea. 





How Did Aunt Mary Know? 

“Let’s go over to Father’s store,” said 
Lucy as she met her cousins at the door. 
Kenneth and Katie, her twin cousins, had 
come to visit her for the day. 

“The store is ever so much better than 
it was the last time you were here,” she 
told them as they hurried along. “Father 
has some new candy in a big jar. It’s the best 
kind o£ candy he has ever had. And he has 
a telephone.” 

She stopped and looked at Kenneth and 
Katie to see what they thought o£ that. 
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They only stared at each other. 

“What is a tela—tela—do you mean 
telegram? ” Kenneth asked. 

“No, I mean a telephone, something you 
talk through,” Lucy tried to explain. “My 

father will show it to you.” 

It was no wonder Keianeth and Katie did 

not know about telephones. You see, fifty 
years ago very few people had them. 

“Isn’t that a new sign over the store? 
Katie asked. They all stood and looked at 
the gold letters; John Lane’s Grocery Store. 
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Business was good in the grocery store 
Uncle John had time only to say, “Good 
morning.” 

The children tried not to bother the busy 
clerks. Lucy pointed out the jar of candy, 
but it was too high to reach. 

“And there is the telephone,” said Lucy, 
stopping in front of a queer-looking box 
hanging on the wall. 

The box had a black thing in front with 
two bells above. On one side of the box was 
a crank, and on the other, a funny black 
thing hanging from a hook. 





The twins looked at the telephone, but 
they were more interested in watching a 
clerk grind coffee in a shiny red mill. 

Lucy explained, “Father hasn’t time now 
to show us how the telephone works. Let’s 
play back here in the storeroom.” 

It was dark in the storeroom. Boxes and 
barrels were piled high. That made it just 
the place to play hide and seek. 

“I’ll be IT,” said Lucy. “This post can 
be HOME.” 

“I know a fine hiding place,” laughed 
Katie. She started to run toward the back 
of the room. 

“Look out for the trap doorl” cried Lucy. 

It was too late. 

Down fell Katie, through the trap door 
in the floor and down the cellar steps. She 
lay very still. 

“Are you hurt, Katie?” screamed Lucy. 

Everyone in the store came running. 

“Who left that trap door open?” Uncle 
John said. 
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In a twinkling Uncle John was down the 
cellar steps. He brought Katie up in his 
arms and set her on a box. 



“Where are you hurt?” he asked. 

“I’m not really hurt,” she answered in a 
small, weak voice. “It’s just my fingers and 
my head.” 

Then they saw that two of her fingers 
were cut, and that there was a big purple 
lump over her eye. 

“My, my!” said Uncle John. “That’s too 
bad. Lucy, I believe you had better take 
Katie to our house. Mother will know 
what to do. I’ll tell her what happened.” 
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Kenneth and Lucy, with Katie between 
them, started for Aunt Mary’s. Aunt Mary 
was waiting on the front porch for them. 

“Are you hurt much, Katie?” she cried. 
“Your poor head! I have told them again 
and again never to leave the trap door 
open. I always knew that there would be an 
accident some day.” 

It was not long before Katie was lying in 
the sitting room with her lingers and head 
all wrapped up, 

“They don’t hurt much any more,” she 
told Kenneth and Lucy. 

Suddenly she sat up. “But how did Aunt 
Mary know about the accident?” she asked. 
“We didn’t tell her.” 

Just then there was a ringing sound. It 
came from a bell on a box on the wall. The 
box had a crank and a black thing just like 
the telephone in the grocery store. 

Aunt Mary came out of the kitchen. 
Carefully she took the receiver off its hook 
and put it to her ear. 
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The children could hear a squeaky voice 
that seemed to come out of the air. 

Aunt Mary spoke into the mouthpiece, 
“Hello? Yes, this is Mary. Yes, the children 
got here. Katie is feeling better.” 

Aunt Mary was just about to hang up the 
receiver when Lucy cried out, “Oh, Mother! 
Let the twins talk to Father.” 

Aunt Mary helped Katie climb up on a 
chair so that she could reach the telephone. 
She showed Katie how to listen through the 
receiver and talk into the mouthpiece. 
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“Hello, Katie. Are you all right?” came 
a far-away voice. Katie could hardly believe 
it was her Uncle John. 

“Yes, Uncle John,” she shouted. “My head 
is all right.” She thought she must speak 
very loud to make him hear. 

When Kenneth stood on the chair, he 
could think of nothing to say but, “Mine is 
all right, too.” They all laughed. » 

Lucy called into the mouthpiece, “Please 
bring home some of that new candy. That 
will make Katie well.” 

Then Aunt Mary put the receiver back 
on its hook and turned the crank to show 
that she was through using the telephone. 




The Honieinade Sled 


A homemade sled is not good for much? 

Oh, yes, it is! It’s good for pulling home 
loads from the grocery store. It’s good for 
bringing in wood in winter. It’s good for 
pulling your little sister to school when the 
snow is deep and the wind is cold. 

^ But a homemade sled isn’t much good 
for sliding down hill. 

Dan had made his own sled. 

Most of the boys in town had sleds with 
iron runners on them. Dan had no money 
to pay for iron runners. His were made of 
wood. 
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A hundred years ago boys did not ha\ r 
as many things its they cUj todav. Fnii thev 
had fun just the same, 

"Please give me a ride, Danny.” beggeft 
his little sister, Polly, 

Polly was all ready for a ride in ihe snow. 
She had put on her red toat and lita* red 
hood. Nodiing showed but the lip of hei 
small nose and her two long, yellow ]>igiails. 

Dan pulled her down the road lo ibe bill 
where the other boys and girls wert> sliding. 

"Beat you down, Danny,” sliouied a bos 
as he started down the long, steep bill. 

Dan only shook his head. His sled was 
for work, not for play. It was good toi 
pulling loads, hut it woidd noi go iai' on a 
hill. Dan knew that. 

He heard a shout. ‘‘Make way! Clear the 
way for the Red Rover.s.” 

Ten of the hig boys piled on a long red 
bobsled. 

Off they went like (he ^sdnd. Dan aiul 
Polly watched them go down the steep hilL 
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One boy steered. The other Red Rovers 
stayed on as best they could. 

Halfway down there was a curve. The 
boys leaned to the side as the big bobsled 
swung round the curve and out of sight, 
“Let’s have a slide,” begged Polly. 
“This sled isn’t any good,” Dan replied, 
“The runners are only wood.” 

“Please, Danny,” begged Polly. “It’s fun 
to go, even a little way.” 
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So Dan took her down the hill. They 
landed in a snowdrift, becau.se the wooden 
runners made the sled hard to steer. 

As they were l)rushino- oh the snow, the 
Red Rovers passed them again. The boys 
were pulling the bobsled l)ac-.k up the hill. 

It was along, steep pull. 

“We had better go home now^” said Dan. 
“It’s getting late. The sun is almost down.” 
“One more slide, please,” begged Polly. 
Dan gave the sled a push and jumped on 
behind Polly. 

“We have never gone this far before. 
We are going past the curve,” cried,Polly. 

But just then there came a loud shout 
from behind. It was not a shout of lun. 

Danny gave a cpiick look over his left 
shoulder. The big bobsled was swinging 
round the curve, right behind them. 

There was no time to do anything. There 
was hardly time to think. Danny tried to 
steer his sled to one side, but the wooden 
runners would not turn. 
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Quickly he grabbed Polly and threw her 
off the sled. He rolled into the snowdrift 
beside her. The next second the bobsled 
shot past them. 

At the same time came the sound of 
breaking wood. Dan’s sled was smashed to 
pieces. But Polly was safe, and Dan was safe, 
The Red Rovers turned the bobsled into 
another snowdrift. They picked themselves 
up and came running back. 
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“My, I’m sorry!” said the boy who had 
been steering. “It’s getting dark, and I didn’t 
see you till we swung round the curve.” 

The big boys pulled Polly to her feet 
and brushed off the snow. 

Then they asked, “Would you and Dan 
like a slide on the bobsled?” 

Would they! Every small boy in town 
longed for a ride on that bobsled. Dan was 
very willing to have a ride. 

Polly was not so sure. She held on to 
Dan as close as she could. Off they went, 
like an arrow shot from a bow. The wind 
blew past their faces. 

“It’s just like flying!” cried Polly. 
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“Lxan to the right!” shouted the boy 
who was steering. 

They all leaned to the right as the sled 
swung round the <'urve. Faster and faster 
it went. But at last the bottom of the hill 
was reached. The sled went slower and 
slower. It stopped. 

Too bad that the ride was over! But it 
had been wonderful. 

They climbed the long hill. Polly and 
Dan called good-by and thanks, llren they 
hurried home. 

It was nice to be in the warm kitchen 
with mother. Polly began to talk as soon 
as she came in, but Dan was too tired and 
cold. He sat down to a plate of pancakes 
and maple syTup. 

It was still dark when Dan got out of bed 
the next morning. Pie ran down stairs to 
dress by the kitchen stove. He knew he 
must bring in plenty of wood for his 
mother before he went to school. Then 
Dan remembered. He had no sled. 
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Dan stepped out on the back porch. He 
opened his eyes wide. 

There had been a fresh fall of snow in 
the night. He could see foot tracks coming 
into the yard and the trail of sled runners, 
too. And there by the porch stood a sled! 

It was a sled with iron runners. It was 
old, and the runners were rusty, but a few 
slides would take off the rust. 





A paper was lying on the sled. It said: 

We are sorry we smashed your sled. 

Hope you can use this one. 

The Red Rovers 

"Can I use it?” laughed Dan. 'T should 
say I can. It’s a wonderful sled. When the 
rust gets off those runners, it will be the 
best sled in town!” 
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Where Go the Boats? 

Dark brown is the river, 
Golden is the sand 
It flows along forever, 

With trees on either hand. 

Green leaves a-floating, 

Castles of the foam. 

Boats of mine a-boating~ 
Where will all come home? 
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Robert [.aids Stevenson 


On goes the river 

And out past the mill, 

Away down the valley, 

Away down the hill. 

down the river, 

A hundred miles or more, 
ther little children 
Shall bring my boats ashore, 





The Two Sisters 


Once there were two sisters who looked 
just alike. But one was kind-hearted, and 
the other was bad-tempered. 

Now their mother had 

no work and no money. 

So the sisters decided 
to go out and seek 
their fortunes. 

“I will go first,” 
said the good sister. 

"You can follow 
if I have good 
fortune.” 

So she packed up 
a bundle of clothes, 
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said good-by to 



her mother 


'hr 

and sister, 



and set off 
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on her journey. 
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On she went, far afield, into the country, 
At last she came to a Hedge. 

“Little girl, please do not step on me,” 
said the Hedge. “I don’t want to be broken.” 

“Very well,’’ said the girl. She jumped 
over the Hedge and went on her way. 

Soon she came to an Apple Tree. The 
tree was so loaded with apples that its 
branches bent to the ground. 

The Apple Tree called to her, “Little 
girl, little girl, please shake my branches, 
The apples are so heavy.’’ 

“Very well,” said the kind-hearted girl. 
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she put down her bundle, shook the 
apples off the tree, and walked on down 

the road. 

On she went till she met a Sheep. The 
Sheep’s wool was so long and thick that it 

trailed on the ground. 

“Little girl, please cut off my wool, 

begged the Sheep. 

“Very well,” said the kind-hearted girl. 
So she cut off the wool and walked on. 

After a time she came to a house in which 
an old woman lived. Now this old woman 
was a Witch, but the girl did not know it. 

When she knocked at the door, the Witch 
said, “And what are you seeking?” 

“I am looking for work,” replied the girl. 
“Come, be my servant, and I will pay you 
well,” answered the Witch. 

“And I will work for you gladly,” said 

the kind-hearted girl. 

For a year and a day she stayed with the 
Old Witch and was a good servant. But at 
last she grew homesick. 
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So she went to the Old Witch and said, 
“Please pay me my wages and let me go. I 
know that my mother needs me.” 

“You have been a good girl, and now I 
will pay you your wages,” said the 'Witch, 

So the Old Witch showed the girl three 
boxes. One was very small, one was big, and 
the third was a middle-sized box. 

“Come, you may take one o£ these boxes 
as your wages,” said the Witch. 

The girl was not greedy, so she picked 
out the smalle.st box. 

Now the Old Witch was angry. She had 
not thought the girl would choose the 
smallest box. Quick as a wink she threw 
her broomstick at the girl. 



But the girl grabbed the box and ran. 

Just as she came to the field where the 
Sheep was, she heard a terrible noise. It 
could be no one but the Old Witch on luu‘ 

broomstick. 

“Gome, little girl,” called tlic Sheep. 
“Hide under my wool.” And she did. 

Just then the Old Witch flew up on her 
broomstick. “Have you .seen my naughty 
maid with a box in her hand?” she asked. 

“Yes, yes,” said the Sheep. “But 1 think 
you would never be able to catch her. 

The Old Witch turned around and rode 
back home on her broomstick. 

The little girl went on down the road, 
till she came to the Apple I ree. Onc.e mote 
she heard a terrible noise. It could be nc) 


one but the Old Witch, 

“Come, little girl,” called the Ax)ple 
Tree. “Hide in my branches.” And she did. 

Again the Old Witch Hew up on her 
broomstick. “Have you seen my naughty 
maid with a box in her hand?” she asked. 
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“Yes, yes,” said the Apple Tree. “Butl 
think you would never be able to catch her,” 

Then the Old Witch turned and flew off 
toward her home. 

The minute the Old Witch had gone, 
the girl went on down the road till she 
came to the Hedge. Once again she heard 
the terrible noise of the Old Witch. 

“Come, little girl, and I’ll hide you,” 
called the Hedge, growing thick and tall. 
So she hid herself well. 

“Oh, Hedge,” said the Witch as she came 
riding by. “Have you seen my naughty maid 
with a box in her hand?” 

“Yes, yes,” said the Hedge. “But 1 think 
that you would never be able to catch her.” 





And again the Old Witch flew off on her 
broomstick. 

The girl hurried home and opened the 
little box. To be sure 
the box was small, 
but it was stuffed 
with gold and silver. 

And they lived 
happily for a 
long time. 

Then the second sister decided that she 
should seek her fortune. She, too, hoped 
to get a box of gold and silver. 

So she packed up a bundle of clothes, 
said good-by, and set off. 
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Soon she came to the Hedge. “Little girl, 
please do not step on me,” said the Hedge. 

“What do I care about a Hedge?” said the 
girl. She stepped on the Hedge so hard 
that the ground was covered with twigs. 
Then she went on her way till she came to 
the Apple Tree with its branches bent to 
the ground. 

“Little girl,” called the Tree, “Please 
shake my branches. The apples are heavy." 

“Indeed I will not,” said the girl. ‘‘I 
have no time.” She went on down the road. 

Soon she came to the Sheep. Its wool 
was so long and thick that it trailed on 
the ground. 

“Little girl, please cut my wool,” said 
the Sheep, “It is so long and so thick.” 

“Indeed I will not,” said the girl. So she 
went on her way till she came to the Old 
Witch’s house. 

Having no servant, the Old Witch was 
glad to have the bad-tempered girl work 
for her. 
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“Little girl/’ said the Old Witch^ You 
are much like my other maid.” 

But the bad-tempered girl was not a good 
servant. She did not do as .she was told. 

At last the day came when the Old Witch 
said, ‘‘You may go. I need you no longer.” 
“Very well,” said the girl. ‘‘Give me my 

wages, and I will go home.” 

The Witch showed her three boxes. One 
box was big, one was little, and one was 
middle-sized. 





.The bad-tempered girl chose the big box 
and hurried home, proud as a peacock. 

And the Old Witch laughed and laughed 
till she was tii'ed. 

As the girl went along the road, the box 
grew so heavy that she could hardly carry it, 

She did not stop to re.st, I’or the sun had 
set and the sky was growing dark. 

When she came to the Sheep, it said, 
“Baa! Baa!” 

When she came to the Apple Tree, it 
shook its branches long and hard. 

When she came to the Hedge, it groaned 
loud and long. She was frightened. 

At last she reached home. 
Quickly she opened the box, 
impatient to count her gold 
and silver. How dreadful! 

Her box was stuffed with 
toads'and mice! 
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Hannah Blows the Horn 
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i was mowing the lawn, and 
-L watching. Hannah was looking 
'• house which was their new ^ 
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house. But nobody had a hous 



Then they heard that tlie government 
was willing to sell the old Gray Lighthouse. 

Hannah’s hither had bought it at once. 
Now Hannah and Henry thought it the 
most wonderful home anybody ever had. 

Mr. Bell looked at, the c:)ld Lighthouse. 
“It is a fine house. Hannah, strong and 
true/' he said, nodding his head. 

“Why doesn’t the government use the 
old lighthouse any more?” Henry asked. 

Mr. Bell rubfjed his head. “Well, Henry, 
the government Inull tire new lighthouse 
on the outside of the point. Now it doesn’t 
need the old lighthouse any more.’’ 

Hannah said, “Father told us it looks 
very still aird safe out there. But the water 
covers a lot of dangerous roc ks that would 
make a hole in the bcrttom of any boat.’’ 




Mr. Bell nodded. “Your father is right, 
Hannah. Saw-Toothed Ledge, we call it. I 
remember well the night the cattle boat 
went aground on that ledge. It started 
breaking up right away.” 

“Did all the cattle drown?” Henry asked. 

“They did not,” said Mr. Bell. “The old 
Gray Lighthouse had a fog horn in those 
days. Every thirty seconds she blew hard. 
The captain should have paid attention to 
the horn and not come in so close.” 

“What happened, Mr. Bell?” Hannah 
wanted to know. 

“Well, we could hear the shouting of the 
men and the squealing of the animals. And 
after that — such a funny sight you never 
did see! 

“The first thing I knew, a yellow cat was 
pawing her way through the breakers. Half 
drowned she was, too. 

“Some hens floated in and then a fat, 
round pig. The captain's wife must have 
had a whole farmyard on deck!” 
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“Then some l)ig‘ cows a])pcared through 
the darkness," Mr. Bell went on. “Two men 
who could not swim were hanging onto 
the cows’ tails. 

“Yes, all those birds and animals were 
heading for the old Gray Light. 1 hey were 
guided by the sound of the fog horn. 

“And a good thing, too. If they had gone 
the other way, they would have gone out to 
sea and drowned! But not a one was lost. 
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“The old Gray Light was doing her bit 
that night, and no mistake,” said Mr. Bell. 

“I wish I had been here,” said Henry. 

Mr. Bell gathered up his tools. "If you 
think you will be all right until your father 
and mother return, I’ll be going.” 

“Oh, we’ll be all right, Mr. Bell,” Hannah 
cried. “They have only gone to the store to 
buy some groceries.” 

“Good-by, then.” 

“Good-by, Mr. Bell!” they called. 

After he left, Hannah and Henry went 
down to the shoi'e. They stared at the still 
waters which hid so much danger. 

There was a boat out there now, a sailboat. 
It was moving about, this way and that. It 
seemed as if the captain wasn’t paying much 
attention to where the boat was going. 

Henry got the long glass and read the 
boat’s name. She was The Echo. She was a 
stranger, they were sure. 

Henry cried, “Look, she’s coming in! 
She’s heading toward Saw-Toothed Ledge.” 
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“Maybe she will turn back! ” said Hann.l. 
But The Echo did not turn Ixick. 

“Perhaps if we waved our arms, we could 
make the captain understand,” Henry said 
They tried that. 'Ehe captain paid no 
attention. I he Echo wuis still coming in 
Hannah jumped up. "Henry, wemustdo 
something, or she will go on the ledge!” 

But Hannah, what can we do? If 
shouted, the captain wouldn’t hear. If only 
die old Gray Light still had her horn.” 

It was then that Hannah turned and ran. 
- le ran to the tool shed where they kept 
the car. She began to honk the horn. 




“Ho-o-onk.” They waited. “Ho-o-onk.” 
Henry stood in the doorway and watched. 

Suddenly he shouted, “Hannah! They 
understand! They are turning.” Then his 
voice grew I’rightened. “Hannah! The fog! 
It’s coming in! dliey won’t be able to see 
to get away.” 

Through the open end of the shed, 
Hannah could see it, too. The heavy, gray 
fog was slipping in quietly. It was hiding 
everything in sight, even The Echo. 

“We have to keep blowing the horn,” 
Hannah cried. “We have to. Then they will 
know where the land is and keep away.” 

She didn’t dare to keep the horn going 
all the time. It might run down the battery. 
One, two, three — she counted the seconds 
to thirty and blew the horn. She counted 
again, then blew again—^on and on and on. 
Hannah’s hand grew tired. 

After ever so long Mother and Father 
bicycled in, with a basket full of groceries. 
Mother rode straight up to the shed. 
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“Hannah! Henry! What are you doing? 
You will run down the battery!” she cried 
Hannah told her what had happened' 
Then Mother Look her turn at the horn, 
She didn’t even care alxnit the Ixittery. Out 
there in the log was lire Echo. She must be 
warned away. 

And then the fog lifted, in the strange 
way fog does. There was 'Ehe Echo, safe and 
sound, beyond Saw-Toothed Ledge. 

Even as they looked, she dipped her Hag 
in salute and ran it up again. The Echo 
was saying, “Thank you.” 

Elannah looked at the house. “1 guess the 
Gray Light is glad we were here,” she said, 
And Henry cried, “I guess she’s glad that 
Hannah blew the horn!” 








I How Lighthouses 
Help Ships 

Lighthouses are guicleposts 



for ships at sea, I’liey are placed 


/ 

The lights begin to shine as 
soon as the sun goes down. They 
are very bright—tlu: brightest can 
be seen for twenty miles. 
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A few ligluhoLises have lights that shine 
all the time. Mo.st of them have lights that 
flash on and off. Each light has a different 
flashj .so thtit Siiilois at sea can tell where 
they are. 

Some lights flash onc:e every few seconds 
Others have several (juiek flashes and then 
are dark for a few seconds. 

Some have red and green flashes, too, 
but these are used to guide ships through 
the harbor. 

When there is a fog, lights cannot be seen 
very far. Then the sailor needs a warning 
he can hear. 

Some lighthouses have great bells to ring 
when there is a fog. But fog horns are used 
in most places. 

Sometimes lighthouses are built out on a 
point of land, or on a rocky island, where 
the waves beat high. 

Then they must be strongly built to stand 
up against the wind and waves. These are 
called wave-swept lighthouses. 
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They are often built of huge stones which 
are cut so that each stone locks with the one 
next to it. When the stones are locked in 
this way, the waves cannot pull them apart. 

When a lighthouse is built on land, there 
can be other buildings besides the tower. 
There can be storehouses and homes for 
the keepers. 

In wave-swept lighthouses, however, the 
keepers have to live right in the tower. The 
living rooms, storerooms, and engine rooms 
are built one on lop of another. 

Nearly all lighthouses have a winding 
staircase going up the middle of the tower. 
At the very top of the tower is the light. 



Below the light there is a porch around 
the tower. Here the keeper can watch the 
sky. He watches every cloud, for it might 
be a sign that a fog or a storm is coming. 

A few small lighthouses do not need 
keepers. The warm sun turns the lights ofE 
in the morning, and the cold turns them 
on at night. 

The life of a lighthouse keeper is often 
lonesome. But it is full of adventure and 
daring, too. Lighthouse keepers can tell 
many an exciting story about saving the 
crews of ships in danger. 
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Who Has Seen the Wind? 

Who has seen the wind? 
Neither I nor you; 

But when the leaves 
hang trembling, 

The wind is passing through. 

Who has seen the wind? 
Neither you nor I; 

But when the Lirx's 

bow down their heads, 
The wind is passing by. 



Chrialinci G. Rcmetti 




Charles Gets a Letter 

Every day I walk up lo the mailbox,” 
Charles said, “and every clay I don’t get a 
letter!’’ 

Rememl)er the time you got a post 
card!” Ellen told him. 

But I mean a letter,’’ Charles said. “A 
real letter.’’ 

I never get one, either,’’ his sister said, 
Charles and Ellen were taking a short 
cut to the mailbox across the little hill 
behind the farmhouse. ' 
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It was a sunny afternoon in late summer. 
A hot Colorado wind blew across the hills. 
It ran through the dry grass like yellow hre. 
It made a low, singing sound in the pines. 

“My, it’s hot,” said Ellen, as she and 
Charles reached the mailbox. It was a big 
box with the name. Barber, on both sides, 
in black letters. 

“I wonder if there’s any mail,” Charles 
said. He pulled open the box. “The paper 
and several letters for Dad. A post card for 
Mother. And nothing for me. He sighe 
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^ '“Well, some day you will get a letter" 
Ellen said. “Wait till you are as old as Dad" 
That s a long time to wait,” said Charles 
On the way hack to the house, Charles 
said suddenly, *\Say, let's climb to the top 
of Red Hill this afternoon.’’ 


Its too hot,” Ellen rejjlied. 

Oh, come on,” begged Charles. ‘‘There 
IS always a nice wind on top of that hill," 
‘I suppose we tnight as well.” said Ellen. 
They dropped the mail at the house and 
started for Red Hill. They crossed a valley 
with a tiny stream of water in it. Then they 

began to climb over rocks and up the side 
of the hill. 


When they reached the top of Red Hill, 
Charles and Ellen saw something they had 
never seen before. ^ 

They forgot all about looking west at the 
highest mountain to see the patch of snow 
that looked like a great white bird. They 
orgot all about looking east across the 
p ains to see the city, thirty-five miles away. 
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They could only gasp in wonder at what 
they saw on the hilltop. 

“Say,” Charles shouted. ‘‘Look at all the 
ladybugs!” 

“I never knew there could be so many 
bugs in the world,” Ellen cried. ‘‘Look, this 
old pine root is orange with ladybugs!” 

“And the trunk o£ this tree seems to have 
orange bark,” said Charles. ‘‘Why, there are 
thousands of them.” 

‘‘Thousands and thousands!” said Ellen. 

It didn’t take long for Charles and Ellen 
to get back home. They ran almost all the 
way. 
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Jt was the most exciting thing that had 
happened on the Barlier ranch all summer 
“My goodness!*’ Mother said, when she 
heaid the story. You should write to the 
Colorado State College al)out that.” 

“Good idea,” said Father. “The College 
has a department that can tell you all abom 
ladybugs.” 

The next morning Charles wrote a letter 
to the State College. Ellen helped. 

Here is what Charles and Ellen wrote: 

Dear Sir: 

I want to tell you that my sister, 
Ellen, and I found lots of ladybugs on 
top of Red Hill near our house. 

We never dreamed there could be so 
many ladybugs. Father climbed the 
hill to look. He was as surprised as we. 

Could you please tell us why there 
are so many? 

Your friend, 

Charles Barber 

B-S. I am ten years old, Ellen is eight 
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Five days later Charles and Ellen were 
waiting at the mailbox when the mailman 
drove up. Charles looked at the mail. 

“It’s here!” he cried. “Listen!” 

He opened the letter. It began; 

Dear Charles, 

We were glad to get your letter 

about the lady beetles. 

Then the letter told many things about 
lady beetles. It said they liked to come 
together in some high spot for their ong 
winter sleep. 
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That night Father read the letter aloud 
at the supper table. Everyone thought it 
was exciting to liave Charles get a W 
letter from the state school. ^ 

But that letter was only the beginning, 
A few days later Charles got another letter, 
He almost jumped out of his shoes, he was 
so glad. 

This time the letter was not from the 
Colorado State College. It was from a school 
in the state of Washington. It said: 

Dear Charles, 

Last Thursday a friend of mine at 
your state school wrote to me about 
your finding the lady beetles. 

I wonder if you will do something 
for me. I am writing a book about 
beetles. Could you send me a bottle of 
the lady beetles on Red Hill? 


Then the letter told how to gather the 
lady beetles, how to pack them in a box 
full of straw, and how to ship them. 
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Xhe letter ended this way; 

Would you mind i£ I wrote about 
you and your lady beetles in a book? 

Would Charles mind? Would he mind 

having his name in a book? 

“Hmmm;’ Father said, when he linished 

reading the letter. “It seems that Charles 
is getting all the interesting mail around 
here these days! 



Ellen looked at Charles, and Charles 
looked at Ellen. “I thought you would get 

a letter some day,” Ellen said. 

“And,” Charles beamed, “I didn t have 

to wait to be as old as Dad, either. 
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Jack of Siiriiiy Gap 

“When I grow up,” said Jack, “I’rn going 
Lo drive horses, like Sam Buck, and go to 
Birch City every Fourth of July.” 

“I’m going to Birch City this Fourth of 
July,” said Fred. 

“Really! Say, Fred, you will be driving 
twenty-five miles along strange roads and 
seeing new mountains — and everything!” 
Jack sighed. “I would give anything to go." 

“There will be games,” Fred said, “and 
ice cream, and .. 

“And a horse race, too!” said Jack. “That’s 
what I would like to see—a horse race!” 

You surely like horses, don’t you?” 

Do I!” cried Jack. “Sam Buck says that 
maybe in a few years he will let me drive 
for him,” 



“Well, you can have your old horses,” 
said Fred. ‘‘I’m going to have a gold mine.” 

The two boys were climbing up a winding 
wagon road to the Daisy-Girl Mine. It was 
the first day of July, about fifty years ago. 
The mining camp where Jack and Fred 
lived spread out below them in a valley. 

It was not a pretty town. "The houses were 
small and unpainted. There was only one 
real street, and that was the wagon road 
running through the middle of town. 




“You don’t always get rich hnding a gold 
mine,” Jack said. 

He knew that miners had walked all over 
the hills near Sunny Gap looking for gold 
Sometimes they struck it rich. Often they 
had nothing to show for their work. 

“Say, let’s rest a minute,” Fred said. 
“I’m all out of breath.” 

Jack set down the lunch pails he was 
carrying to some miners at the Daisy-Girl 
Mine. They both sat down on a big stone, 

“No, I’m never going to be a miner,” 
Jack said slowly. “Not after the way my dad 
got hurt. If it hadn’t been for that accident, 
my mother wouldn’t have to work so hard 
running the boardinghouse. No, I’m going 
to drive horses.” 

Suddenly Jack pointed down at the little 
town that seemed to be sleeping in the sun. 
Look, Fred!” he cried. “There’s Sam 
Buck now, hauling ore down to the mill. 
That s his wagon passing the blacksmith 
shop ~ see it? It’s full of ore.” 
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“I see it,” answered Fred. “But how do 

you know it’s Sam Buck s wagon? 

“By the harness bells. Listen, you can 
hear them way up here. Besides, I’d know 
his horses ten miles away, 1 guess. They are 
Governor, Queen, Blackie, and Soldier. 
Dolly and Boots are in the corral today. 

Then Jack said softly, “Dolly is sure y a 
beautiful horse. Sometimes'she is a litt e 
wild, but she’s a beautiful horse.” 

“He’s going out of sight now,” Fred sai 
“He’s hauling ore today, but tornorrow 
he has to bring up a new boiler for t e 
American Mine. He will need all six orses 
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"Well,’’ Fred said, oci.i ino- up, “j suppose 
we might as well l)c moving’.’' 

I hey reached the mine and left the lundi 
pails where the miners would find them 
when they came up in the elevator. 

Jack and Fred started l)ack to Sunny 
Gap. They went around a bend and came to 
the side of the deep canyon. Jack stopped 
suddenly. He pointed across the canyon 
below them. 
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“Look!” he gasped. 

“What?” asked Fred. 

“That horse over there,” Jack replied. 
“It’s Sam Buck’s horse. It’s Dolly. She’s out 
of the corral. She must be running away.” 

“I don’t see what we can do about it,” 
said Fred. “We could never catch her in 
the canyon.” 

“But Sam Buck will need her tomorrow. 
He will need six horses on the wagon when 
he hauls up that boiler for the American 
Mine. I’ve got to catch her somehow.” 

“Maybe I could help you,” Fred offered. 
“But I’m not very good with horses.” 

“I think I’d better go alone,” Jack said. 
“She knows me. If Dolly saw both of us 

coming, she would run. 

Jack knew it would not be easy to make 
his way through the rocky canyon. He knew 
it would not be easy to catch Dolly. 

“Tell my mother I won t be home for 
quite a while, will you, Fred? he called as 
he ran through the pines. 



Some time later, a tired but happy 
came nditig- into bunny Gap on Dolly, He 
had scratched hi.s legs and hands climbing 
over the rocky cliffs. ^ 

But he had caught Dolly! 

When Sam Buck came to the boarding 
house for supjrer that night, he had already 
heard what had happened. He held out his 
hand to Jack. 

I want to thank you for bringing Dolly 
back safe,” he said. 





"It wasn’t anything,” Jack answered. 

"Yes, it was,” Sam Buck nodded. “I’m 
surely going to need Dolly when I haul 
that boiler tomorrow.” 

After supper Sam Buck saw Jack helping 
his mother clear the dishes from the table. 
He came over to them. 

‘'I’ve been thinking,” he said. “Since Jack 
is such a good hand with horses, maybe he 
could, help me drive over to Birch City 
for the Fourth of July.” 

Jack almost dropped the dishes he was 
holding, 

“Birch City!” he gasped. “For the Fourth 
of July!” 

Jack’s mother looked pleased. “I don’t 
see why he couldn’t,” she said. 

Jack looked at Sam Buck and tried to 
thank him. The words wouldn’t come. 

Suddenly he made a dash for the door. 
“I’ve got to tell Fred,” he cried. “I’ve got to 
tell Fred I’ll see him at the horse race—in 
Birch City!” 
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The Corncob Doll 


It was fall. The apples were ripe. They 
had been picked and stored in the cellar j 
of the farm house. | 

1 he corn had been cut. Ben had helped ' 
his father tie up the tall cornstalks. They 
looked like Indian wigwams. The whole 
cornfield looked like an Indian village. 

Betsy and May were playing house in the 
cornstalk wigwams. Betsy was eight. May 
was only six. She wanted to play in Betsy’s 
wigwam. 
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“Go make your own wigwam,” Betsy 
cried. ‘‘There’s only room in here for one.” 
Bits of coriihusks were hanging in May’s 
hair. Her bonnet was hanging down her 
back. Her dress was dirty. 

“I want to live in your wigwam with 
you,” begged May. 

“Well, you can’t!” replied Betsy. “There 
isn’t room enough.” 

Betsy was not happy. Ten-year-old Ben 
had gone with Mother to town. Betsy had 
wanted to go, too, but she had to stay home 
to take care of May. 
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Before he left, Beu had explained how he 
WEIS going to see the new railroad. He said 
that he was going to wait by the railroad 
track while Mother shopped. 

He was going to tie Andy, the old horse, 
behind the store, where he could not see 
the train. Horses were frightened by the 
new trains with their noisy steam engines 
They nearly went wild when an engine 
came dashing past. 

Betsy thought of all the things that she 
was missing, .She turned her back on May. 

Tm going to make a corncol^ doll/’ she 
said. “She’s going to be an Indian princess.” 

May watched while Betsy pulled back the 
husks on an ear of corn. Dolls were hard 
to get one hundred years ago. Betsy had a 
beautiful one, but May weis not allowed to 
play with it. 

Won t you make me a corncob doll?” 
May asked.” 

No! I will not have time today,” Betsy 
answered. 
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She pulled out the yellow kernels on the 
cob. She left two kernels for the eyes, one 
for the nose, and three for the mouth. 

She made arms out of cornhusks. She put 
corn silk on the head for hair. It was a 
strange and funny-looking doll, but May 
thought it was lovely. 

Suddenly voices came across the field. 
Susan and Jean, who lived on the next 


farm, were coming to play. 

Before long the big girls 
were playing Indians, while 
May iricd to make a doll. 
But no one would helyr 
her, and she pulled out 
the wrong kernels. 





Soon May‘.s doll had only one eye and a 
i'Linny moiitii. \Iii\ 'went, lar away from the 
otlieis. She did not want. Lhein to see her 
doll. It was so ugly that she did not like to 
look at it herself. 

Tile other girls were doing an Indian 
dance. May was tired and cold. She sat in 
her wigwam all by herself. She wished that 
she were eight years old, not just six. She 
wished that she had a jiretty doll. 

At last Ma^ had an idea. .She would get 
her mother s pin, the pin that was made of 
tiny pearls. She woidd pin it on the doll, and 
then her doll would he beautiful. 

She ran to the house. In a few minutes 
she was back with the pearl pin. She stuck 

the pin into her doll. Right away she felt 
better. 

"There, now!” said May. 

But just then came the barking of a dog, 
then voices. Ben and Mother came driving 
into the yard in the old buggy. Fido, the 
dog, dashed ahead of Andy. 
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“We saw the train!” shouted Ben. ‘‘We 
saw the one o’clock train. It was late. 

The big girls raced across the cornfield 
to hear the news: May ran after them. She 
did not give a thought to Mother’s, pin. 

Soon Mother was inside the big kitchen, 
cooking supper over the hre in the huge 
fireplace. 

The children sat in front of the warm 
blaze. Ben talked about the railroad as he 
unloaded the buggy and brought in their 

packages. 
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Suddenly May juinpecl to her feet. Her 
eyes were wide open. 

“I must go to the cornfield,” .she cried. 

”What’s wrong?” cried Mother. “You are 
tired. You must go to bed, dear.” 

"No, no!” cried May, 

"ril go out with her,” .said Ben. “There’s 
a big round huiuer'.s moon. It’s beautiful 
outside.” 

Outside the door Ben said softly, “What’s 
wrong, May? Did you lose something?” 

Between sobs May said, “My corncob doll 
was so ugly that I got Mother’s pin, the pin 
with the tiny pearls. I put it on my doll 
to make her beautiful. 1 left her in my 
wigwam.” 

“We’lL find the pin,” said Ben. 

When they reached the cornfield, Ben 
said, ‘ Which wigwam were you in?” 

“I don’t know,” sobbed May. 

Ben whistled. The field stretched far off 
in the moonlight. There were rows and 
rows of wigwams. 
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Ben started looking into one wigwam 
after another. He had little hope of finding 
the pin. 

Suddenly Fido came bouncing through 
the cornfield. He watched Ben reach in 
among the cornstalks, feeling for the ugly 
doll with the pearl pin. Fido tried to get 
into the wigwam, too. 

"Go away, Fido,” cried Ben. 

Fido went dashing down the row. The 
next minute he was back. He had something 
in his mouth. 

“Here, Fido, give me that,” scolded Ben. 




Fido raced around ]>cfore he brought it 
to Ben, It was the corncob doll! Across her 
ugly face wa.s fastened the pin, shining in 
the moonlight. 

Back at the liou.se May wa.s laughing and 
crying at the same time. Ben told the story 
ill a few word.s. Mother held the pin safely 
in her hand. 


■‘I’ll never, never take it again,” 
sohl)ed Mav. “liven if my doll is 
an ugly doll." 

Wluai i\iay weni 
upsiaiiis i.o bed, Betsy 
ran alter her. 

■‘'roinorrowril 
make you a good 
doll, tint vervbest 
coi-ucob doll von 
could ever iraiit,'' 
Bet.sy whispered. 






It Was Wisdom to Be Dumb 

One day a poor man tied his horse to a 
tree and sat down to eat his noonday meal. 

A rich man came along and started to tie 
his horse to the same tree. 

‘‘Do not fasten your horse to that tree,” 
cried the poor man. “My horse is very 
savage. He will kill yours. Fasten him to 
another tree.” 

The rich man answered proudly, ‘‘I shall 
tie my horse where I wish.” 
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So he fastened his horse to the same tree 
to which the poor man’s horse was tied. He 
then sat clown to eat his dinner. 

Suddenly the men heard a great noise 
and locjked up. d'heir horses were fighting, 
The two men rushed up to stop them, but 
it was too late. The rich man’s horse had 
been killed. 

“See what your horse lias done!” he cried 
to the poor man. “But you shall pay for it!" 

So saying, he took the poor man before 
the judge. 

“O wise judge!” he cried. “This man’s 
savage horse killed my line horse —my 
beautiful, kind, gentle horse. Make him 
pay for it, I beg of you!” 

The judge turned to the poor man. “Did 
your horse kill thi.s man’s horse?” he asked. 

But the jaoor man said not one word. 

Can’t you talk?” asked the judge. 

The judge asked the poor man many 
questions, but he still kept his lips closed 
and answered nothing. 
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At last the judge said to the rich man, 
“What can I do? This poor man is dumb. 
He cannot speak a word.” 

“Oh, sir,” cried the rich man. “He can 
talk as well as you or I. He spoke to me on 
the road.” 

“Are you sure?” asked the judge. What 
did he say?” 
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‘‘Indeed, T am sure, lie said quite plainly 
‘Do not fasten your horse to that tree. My 
horse is very savage. lie will kill yours, 
Fasten him to another tree.’ ” 

“x-\h,” said the judge, “Now I see. If he 
warned you, he need not ])ay for your 
horse. You should liave paid attention to 
his warning.” 

Then the judge asked the poor man, 
“Why did you not answer my questions?” 

“Can you not star, O wdsc judge?” the 
poor man answei'cd. “If I had told you that 
I warned him not to tie his horse near mine, 
he would have said it was not true. Then 
you would not have known which of us was 
telling the truth. 

“I knew, O wise one, that if I let him 
tell the story alone, you would soon learn 
the truth.” 

The poor man’s words j^leased the judge, 
and he sent the rich man away without a 
penny. But he praised the poor man for his 
wisdom. 
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The Queen Bee 


Once upon a time a King had three sons. 
The two older brothers went out into the 
world to seek their fortunes. Soon they fell 
into a wild, wasteful way of living and gave 
up all thought of going home again. 

The third and youngest son, who was 
called Witling, set out to seek his brothers. 

At last he found them. They laughed to 
think that he, who was so young, should 
try to travel alone. 

Then they all set out on their journey 
together. 
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Before long they came to an anthill. The 
older brothers would have pulled it down, 
They wanted to see the frightened little 
ants hurry ofl' with their eggs. 

But Witling told them, “Leave the little 
creatures alone, I will not allow them to be 
troubled,’’ 

On they went to a lake where many ducks 
were swimming. The two older brothers 
wanted to catch the ducks and cook them, 
Witling told them, “Leave 
the poor creatures alone, I will 
not allow them to be killed,” 
Next they saw a bees’ 
nest in a big tree. The two 
older l)rothers wanted to 
make a lire, to kill the bees, 
and get the honey, 

• Again Witling said, 

“Leave them alone. I’ll 
not allow the creatures 
to be burned.’’ 








At last the three brothers came to a 
castle. As they passed the barns, they saw 
fine horses standing there, but all were 
made of stone. No man was to be seen. 

The brothers went through the castle 
until they came to a door which had three 
locks. In the middle of the door was a small 
opening through which they could look 
into a large closet. 

There they saw a little old man sitting 
at a table. They called to him. He did not 
hear. When they called again, he rose and 
came to them. 
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Without speaking- a -word, he led them 
to a table loaded with all kinds o£ good 
things. When they had eaien, he showed 
each to a bedroom. 

The next morning- the little man took 
the oldest brother to a table of stone. On 
the table were three tablets. These tablets 
told that the castle was under a spell They 
told how to free the castle from the spell, 
The first tablet said, “In the wood under 
the moss lie the thousand pearls belonging 
to the princess. All must be found. If one is 
missing by the set of sun, he who seeks 
them will be turned into stone.’’ 
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The oldest brother searched all day. But 
at the end o£ the day he had found only one 
hundred pearls. So he was turned into stone. 

Then the second brother undertook the 
adventure the next day, but he did no 
better than the first. He found only two 
hundred pearls. So he, too, was turned into 
stone. 

The next day it was Witling’s turn. He 
began to search in the moss, but it was a 
very tiresome job to find the pearls. At last 
he gave up and sat down upon a stone. 

As he was sitting there, up came the five 
thousand ants, whose lives had been saved 
by Witling. Soon they had found all the 
pearls and laid them before Witling. 

Now the second tablet said this: “The 
key to unlock the door of the princess' 
room must be fished from the lake.” 

When Witling went to the lake, the two 
ducks, whose lives he had saved, came 
swimming to him. They dived down and 
soon brought up the key. 



'The third tablet said, “Choose the most 
beautiful and the young-est of the three 
princesses as they lie sleeping. 

Now this teas tlu* hardest, for all the 
princesses were beautilul, and all looked 
just alike to Witling, Bui before going to 
sleep the oldest had eaten a piece of sugar, 
the second some syrup, and the youngest 
a spoonful of honey. 

Then came the c.iueen of the bees, who 
had been saved by Witling. She tried the 
lips of all three. At last she rested upon the 
lips of the one who had eaten the honey, 

And so it was that Witling chose the right 
princess. I he spell was f)roken, and all who 
had been turned into stone awoke. 

Witling married the youngest and most 
beautiful princess. Then he l^ecame king, 
And Witling’s Irrothers married the other 
two sisters. 
















The Carpenter’s vSecrct 


Mr. Tompkin.s was tlu: carpt'iilcr in a 
quiet, little villagx;. There were meadows 
and hills all around it, and a river running 
past it. His carpenter shop, in one corner 
of his back yard, was shaded i)y a big tree. 

All the people ol tlie village liked the 
carpenter, because he was iriendly ancl did 
his work well. 

But the children liked hirii best. Almost 
every day some ol; them came to play in his 
backyard. They thought the caipenier was 
a wonderful man, bec ause there was hardly 
anything he could not make wdth his tools. 
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He made bows and arrows and litde cork 
sailboats for the boys. He made big wooden 
playhouses for the girls. 

Sometimes, wdien he was not too busy, he 
would take the children into the country 
for a hike. 

One summer morning the carpenter was 
standing in the door of his shop, watching 
the children playing in his yard. 

“Boys and girls,” he called. “How would 
you like to go for a hike today? How about 
a wiener roast in the woods?” 

All the children crowded around him, 
jumping and shouting. 

“Whoopee!” they cried. “A wiener roast! 
May we start right away, Mr. Tompkins?” 

“We will have to get the wieners, Erst, 
Won’t half a dozen wieners and three or 
four buns for each of us be enough?” the 
carpenter asked, with a twinkle in his eye. 

Suppose we start right after lunch,” 

“Goody!” cried the children. “Where are 
you going to take us, Mr. Tompkins?” 
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“That’s a secret," the carpenter smiled. 
“It’s not the usual place.” 

It was quite a party that set out an hour 
later. There were six—Kay, Marcia, Ruth, 
Bob, Paul, and Mr. Tompkins. The boys 
carried big bundles of wieners and buns. 

They followed a road out of town, passing 
some grassy meadows where daisies grew. 
Soon they left the road and walked across 
a field to a shallow stream. 
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“We’ll follow the stream up the valley” 
said Mr. Tompkins. “It will take us dose 
to the place where we are going.” 

“But you haven't told us where we are 
going,” Bob reminded him. 

“It’s a phice I know about, back in the 
hills,” the carpenter answered. “It will be 
just right for a wiener roast.” 

The valley looked wild as they followed 
the path beside the stream. The thickness 
of the woods made it hard to travel. 

“Do you srqapose Indians used to come 
here, Mr. Tompkins?” Paul asked. 

“Yes,” the carpenter told Paul. “The 
Indians used to hunt over all these hills. 
Once, a good many years ago, I found one 
of their flint arrowheads lying in the bed 
of the stream up here. It was made of the 
hardest flint I ever saw,” 

I wish I could find a flint arrowhead,” 
Bob exclaimed. 

But just then Paul cried, “Come, quicki 
I ve found something. I’ve found a turtlel” 
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“Sure enough,” said Mr. Tompkins, as 
everyone gathered around. ‘‘And it looks 
like a very old one, Paul.” 

“What a pretty shell!” Marcia exclaimed. 
“It’s all spotted with patches of yellow and 


Mr. Tompkins picked up the turtle and 
bent over it. He gave a whistle of surprise. 
‘‘Look, children!” he said. 

On the turtle’s flat, lower shell there 
was carved a name and a date. 




“John Vun Morn/’ Mr. 'Tompkins read 
“And here’s ihe date. Someone carved this 
over thirty years ago." 

“More than likely some boy cut this 
with his jac:kknil‘e,“ he added. “Although 
the boy is now a man, the old turtle is still 
walking about in the woods.’’ 

“Maybe the boy was out for a wiener 
roast, just as we are,” said Kay. 

Mr. Tompkins laid down the turtle and 
looked at his watch. “Dear me,” he said. 
“How fast time passes in the woods. We 
had better be moving along.” 

“Can't we wade in the stream lirst?” the 
children asked. 

"For a little while,” Mr. Tompkins told 
them. “But you mustn’t wnide very long.” 

Almost before he had hnished speaking, 
the children w^ere making a dash for the 
stream. There had not been such splashing 
and shouting in the valley for many a day. 

By and by Paul waded up to the shore, 
calling, “I’m hungry.” 
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“So am I,” others cried all together, 
as they raced for their shoes and socks. 

“Our picnic place is just ahead, Mr. 
Tompkin.s told them. “Follow me.” 

He led them along an old, half-hidden 
path. Suddenly they came out into an open 

place on the hillside. 

For just a second the children stood still, 
their eyes wide with wonder. Then they all 


began to shout. 

“A cave!’’ they cried. “Let’s explore it. 







A ledge ()1 ruc:k I'ormcd a roof for tlie 
cave. The .smooth, liard eartii made a good 
floor. 


“Let’s build the lire first,” Mr, Tompkins 
reminded them. “You girls can gather the 
firewood. Boys, get out your knives and cut 
sticks to roast the wieners.” 

Mr. Tompkins, as usual, built the fire 
without matches. Everyone gathered round 
it to roast the wieners. 
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What a meal it was! They had wieners, 
buns, apples, and marshmallows. And there 
were some jelly doughnuts which Mrs. 
Tompkins had made. 

When they had finished eating, the 
children stretched out on the ground and 
sang songs. Then they explored the cave. 
They were sorry when it was time to start 
for home. 

The sun was just setting as they looked 
down from a hilltop and saw their village. 
They could see their school, the stores, and 
the houses among the trees. Beyond them 
they could see the river. 
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“Oil, Mr. TompkinsI” 
Kay exclaimed. “Isn’t it 
a pretty town! It looks as 
if it were made of tinv 
houses like the ones vou 
carve in your carpenter 
shop.” 

‘‘It is a ])reLLy place,” 
the carj>enter agreed. “I 
Ijclievc it is jaretty to us 
because it’s our town,” 
Won’t we have more wiener roasts this 
summer?” Marcia asked. 

Will you teach us to build fires without 
matches?” asked Bob. 

‘I shouldn’t be surprised,” chuckled Mr. 
Tompkins. 
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For Miss Malinda 


For a whole week John Henry had been 
wondering and wondering. 

“What can I do for Miss Malinda when 
she comes to our house next week?”Jolii^ 
Henry wondered. 

Miss Malinda was the teacher at the 
school where he was a pupil. Every pupil 
in the school loved Miss Malinda. John 
Henry thought she was the nicest teacher 
in the world. 
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John Ilenry was very glad when his 
mother told him that Miss Malinda would 
spend a week at their home. All of his 
brothers and sisters were glad, too. There 
were seven children in the Apple family. 

This happened many years ago when 
your great grandfather was a boy. In those 
days most schools had just one teacher. 

The teacher ivould take turns staying 
with different families. She would spend a 
week with the Colemans, a week with the 
Jacksons every week with a different 
family. 

Each family did its very best to make 
things pleasant for the teacher. 

The mothers always put the best quilt 
on the teacher’s bed. TTicy took out their 
best dishes and cooked the finest food for 
the teacher. 

For a long time the Apple family had 
been planning what they would do when 
the teacher came to their house. Each one 
would do the thing he could do best. 
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Mother would make her very finest cake. 
Father would go to the cellar for the jelly 
which had won a blue ribbon at the fair. 

Mary and Nancy would make bread. Joe 
and Bob would go after Miss Malinda with 
the horse and buggy every evening. They 
would take her to school in the morning. 



The twins were only three years old, so 
they could do nothing but laugh and act 

cute for the teacher. 

“Now what can I do for Miss Malmda. 
wondered John Henry, over and over 
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Joiin Herny could not make bread. He 
wa.s U)cj young to handle the horses, He 
was Loo old to act. cuLc like the babies. 

I'here was one (lung which John Henry 
could do very well. He could run. When 
the pupils had rac:es at. scliool, John Henry 
always won. 

“But: what, good will that, do when Miss 
Malinda comes?’’ he wamdered. 

When the wind blows cold outside, and 
the hre is warm inside, a teacher does not 
think ol'running. She wants to sit beside the 
bright (ire. to cat good food, drink cider, 
and listen to music. 

It turned cold the lirst evening Miss 
Malinda stayed there. Father and the boys 
put big logs in the hveplace. Mother and 
the girls cooked a hue supper. 

What a pleasant time we are having!" 
said Miss Malinda. 

John Henry felt dissatished. “I have not 
done anything special for Miss Malinda,” 
he thought. 
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When supper was over, Bob brought up 
sweet cider from the cellar. Joe cracked 
nuts. The girls poured cider and picked 
out the nuts for Miss Malinda. The twins 

laughed and acted cute. 

Everyone had a lovely time except John 
Henry. He had not done anything special 

for Miss Malinda. 

At last everybody grew sleepy and went 
to bed. 
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John llvnrv km*^ his lu'oLhers would 
^tLU|>Ldil'v 111 the,' ^^lori 1111^'iiiicl g'Q l^’Liiitiug 
I hen thcL* [tticlit'! could inivci h'icici sc[uirr6l 
ior l^reakfa.st. 

Wlien John Ilc-iiry was falliuo' asleep, he 
tliought, MaylH' 1 shonld learn to cook” 

It. scenKid that lu* had hardly closed his 
eyes when he teh his mother .shaking him, 
He sat up cjuieklv. 

I need you, John Henry,” his mother 
said. “It is inoniin^-. The lire has gone out. 
\ OLi 1 Liii SO last t hat you are the only one to 
do it. Won’t you take the little iron pot and 
lUii ciuic,kly to hirs. Ca'aiic* s (,o borrow some 
coals?” 

In those days there were; no matches, and 
fires were not easy to start. But, with hot 
coals, it did not take long' to have a bright 
blaze in the cookstove and in the lireplace. 
John Henry dressed cpiickly. 

Everyone was bu.sy except John Henry. 
And nobody in the I'amily could run so 
fast as John Henry, 
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“Hurry,” said his mother. 

John Henry took the iron pot and ran 
like a rabbit down the pasture road to old 

Hrs. Crane’s cottage. 

“May I borrow some coals from you? 

he asked. 

The old lady put some ashes into the 
little pot and a shovelful of coals on top of 
the ashes. She put in some more ashes and 
fastened the cover on the pot. 






'‘Run like the wind,” she said. 

John Henry took the ]X)t of coals and 
ran like the 'vvind, all the way home. 

“It’s lucky have a la.st-running boy in 
the family,” said his mother. 

Breakfast was ready before seven o’clock, 
'There were hot biscuits and fried squirrel. 

The house was nice and warm. Flames 
cracked and popped in the cookstove in 
the kitchen. Flames blazed and danced in 
the fireplace in the parlor. Miss Malinda 
held out her hands to the fire. 

“I always like a good breakfast,” she said, 
“but there is nothing I like better than a 
bright fire in the fireplace.” 

Mrs. Apple smiled at John Henry. “John 
Henry brought us the fire this morning,” 
she said. She told how John Henry ran to 
Mrs. Crane’s and borrowed the coals. 

“Thank you, John Henry!” said Miss 
Malinda. “Thank you a thousand times.” 

Now John Henry felt satisfied. He had 
run like a rabbit for Miss Malinda. 
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Circus Day 

One day a man came driving along the 
road. He had a little one-horse wagon, 
drawn by a shiny black horse. In the wagon 
was a big roll of paper and a box of nails. 
He stopped at the red-brick house. 

“May I put a bill on your barn?’ he 
asked. “It is a circus bill. Miller’s circus 
is coming to Johnsonville on the twe 
ofjuly.” 
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Rachel (old the man he might put the 
bill up, and all the children went to watch 
him. It wa.s a big, colored picture, showing 
animals, clowns, and a l)eautil.ul lady with 
pink hair, hhe was jumjting through a 
hoop from the back of a lior.se. 



“That i.s the most: licautiful lady I have 
ever seen,’’ exclaimed Penny, pointing to 
the picture. 

“Is the circus as fine as that picture?” 
asked Milly. 

“Finer, finer,” an.swered the man. “This 
is the finest circus in the West. It is a 
three-ring circus with dangerous animals 
and many wonderful acts.” 
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When the man had finished putting up 
his bill, he went back to the house. 

“How many are there in this family? 

he asked. 

“There are ten of us,” said Rachel. 

The man gave Rachel ten tickets for the 

circus. 

The children could hardly wait to go to 
the circus. It would be three weeks before 
the twelfth of July. 

“We shall have plenty to do getting 
ready to go,” Rachel told them. 

All the children must have clean clothes. 
The girls’ best dresses needed to be let 
down and pressed, because the girls were 
growing so tall. So it took plenty of time to 
get all the clothes ready for the great day. 

Everybody in the brick house got up 
early the morning of the circus. They had 
a lot of work to do before they could start. 
They had to milk the cows and feed all the 
animals, and they wanted to be ii^town i 
time to see the parade. 
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By seven o’(:l(,)ck they were on their way 
to Johnsonvillc in the carriage. Allen had 
a new carriage now. It had two seats. 

There was a big crowd in Johnsonvillc 
that day. People had come from far and 
near to see the circu.s. Some came in wagons 
drawn by oxen. Some came on horseback. 
Some came in carriages like Allen’s. Some 
walked. 

Everyone was there — grandfathers and 
grandmothers and dozens of little babies. 
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Allen drove his horses to the courthouse 
rail and tied them. The courthouse was a 
red brick building in the middle of the 
town. There was a rail built all around it, 
so that people would have a place to tie 
their horses when they came to town. 

Soon the parade came by. What a grand 
parade! There were bright, painted wagons, 
Lawn by proud, high-stepping horses. 

There were cages with animals in them. 
There were camels and elephants. There 
was a wagonload of little monkeys, playing 
and chattering. 

There were clowns, and beautiful girls 
on horseback. 

Penny looked as hard as she could look. 
But she did not see the beautiful lady with 
the pink hair, whose picture had been 
hailed on the barn at Smiling Hill. 

After the parade all the family walked 
around the town. There was a tent at t e 
end of the street, and a man was selling 

things from it. 
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He had pretty pins of all colors, pills for 
every sickness, soaj), medicine for horses 
candy, and oil for (he hair. 

In a cag’e just; outside the tent was a 
big green j)arrot \eho screamed at the 
people: “dome and buy! dome and buyl 
Buy a ring lor your lady, Buy a bottle of 
medicine for your horse. Buy some oil for 
your hair. Come and buy!’’ 

Martin bought a cake of soap to take 
home to Grandfather, and a red-glass pin 
for Grandmother. Milly bought a bag of 
red candy for everybody. 





“What do you want to buy, little lady?” 

the man asked Penny. 

“I want to buy the parrot,” said Penny. 
But the man would not sell the parrot. 

Outside the big circus tent were the side 
shows. Each side show was in a little tent 
by itself, and outside each side show was 
a man calling the people to come in. 

“Come in! Come in!” the man shouted.- 
“The side show is starting. Come in and 
see the dancing bear. Come in and see the 
talking mule. Come in! Come in! 
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Al last, it wa.s time i'or the big tent to 
open, and they all went in. There was a 
man in.side selling liot doughnuts, and 
Allen bought a Ing bag ot doughnuts for 
the children to cat. 

It was a hue circus, with things going 
on in all ol: the three rings all the time. 
The lioii.s roared. The bears jumped over 
broomsticks. The elephants marched and' 
stood on a laig drum. Beautiful girls rode 
horses around the ring. Monkeys swung 
on hoops. Clowns made everyl')ody laugh. 

“I shall never forget this circus,” said 
Lucy, as they w?ent home. “When I grow 
up, I want to be in a circus. I want to ride 
a pony and jump dirough hoops.” 

Penny said, ‘‘But I looked and I looked 
arid I looked all over the circus. But still 
I did not see that beautiful lady with pink 
hair, whose picture is nailed on the barn.” 
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How the Circus Has Changed 

Can you imagine a circus without a tent? 
One hundred years ago the circus did not 
have a tent — only a sawdust ring with a 
white canvas fence around it. 

The circus was very much smaller than 
it is today, too. Usually it had only nine 
horses and eleven men. The actors did 
stunts while riding horseback. They rode 
standing up. Sometimes they balanced on 
one foot. 
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The only mu,sic for the circus was made 
by a hand organ, a Lriunpei, and a drum 
Yet there was almost always a clown to do 
hinny stunts between the acts. 

Since there were no lights in the early 
days, the circus could Ire seen only in the 
daytime. 'The circus ]dayed by day and 
traveled Iry night, d'he circus people packed 
everything into wagons and moved from 
village to village. 

The villagers were always delighted to 
have the sound of a trumpet awake them 
on a summer morning. For that was how 
they knew the circus was in town. 

After a few years the circus had a tent, 
The acts were put on in the ring in the 
middle of the tent, and the people sat on 
seats around the ring. The circus carried 
this tent with it everywdiere it went. 

As the years went by, the circus used 
bigger and bigger tents. At last the tents 
were so big that people at the back could 
not hear the clowns and ventriloquists. 
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Then the circus became ,a three-ring 
circus. After that, no matter where people 
sat, they could hear and see something. 

Today the circus needs not one but 
many tents. There are tents where savage 
animals can be seen, tents for side shows, 
tents where ice cream and balloons are 
sold, and tents where the actors dress. 

But the best part of the circus is the 
show in the big tent, or “big top.” Here the 
people see the funny clowns and watch the 
animals do their stunts. 

Today the circus travels by train. A large 
circus may have over one hundred railroad 
cars to carry the animals and actors. Over 
a thousand people are needed to run the 
show. No wonder people are excited when 
the “big top” comes to town. 




Cats, Dogs, atul Little Fishes 



The People: Johnny Jane Mother 

The Time: A miny afternoon in summer 


Johnny: {I.oo'kin^ sadly out of one window) 
It's raining! 

Jane: ( Looking; sadly out of another window) 
It’s pouring! 

Johnny: It’s raining cats and dogs. 

It’s raining little fishe.s. 

It’s raining big green frogs. 

Jane: Of course it isn’t really. 

I’m looking at the yard — 

It isn’t raining animals, 

But, oh, it’s raining hard! 
Johnny: (Sighing) I’m sorry. 

Jane: (Sighing) I’m sorry, 
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Johnny: I wanted to play ball. 

Jane: I wanted to go walking. 

Both: And now we can’t at all. 

Ijohnny: It’s raining little fishes. 

It’s raining kittens, too. 

Jane; (Laughing) 0£ course it isn’t 
really — 

Our yard would be a zoo 
If it rained all those animals, 

I, Or even just a few! 
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Johnny: It might as well rain fishes. 

There’s nothing we can do. ^ ' 

1 /. Jane: (Shaking her head ) There’s nothing. 

Johnny: (Shaking his head) I here s nothing. 

Both; There’s nothing we can do! 
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{ Mother comes in with her mending basket 
Mie is singing a gay little song .) 
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Mother; Listen to the rain 

As it taps and knocks. 

My, but it’s a lovely day 
To mend the children’s socksi 
Listen to the rain 
As it drips and pours. 

^ lovely day 
To stay indoors I 
Johnny: Lovely? 

Jane: Mother! 

Both: What a thing to say! 

Johnny: I here’s nothing we can do. 

Jane; 1 here’s nothing we can play. 
Mother: What! Why, children, 

I think rain is fun. 

I find so many things to do 
That really should be done. 
Johnny: We haven’t many things to do, 
Jane; We haven’t even one! 

(Mother starts to mend the childrens socks.) 
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Moi/ier; There must be something. 
I know! Let’s take a trip! 

Johnny: A trip? 

Jane: Why, Mother, 

We’d have to use a ship! 
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Mother: Lei’s go on a trip 
To a great big zoo, 

And look at all the animals, 
And birds and lishcs, too. 

Jane: But, Mother, it’s raining! 
Johnny: You surely must have seen 
Jane: It’s raining cats and puppy dogs. 
Johnny: Is that the zoo you mean? 
Mother: We’ll go to the zoo, 

But we’ll never leave the house! 







{Johnny and Jana look at each other in surprise) 

Mother: We‘11 see some animals 
As liulc as a mouse. 

We’ll see some others 
I'aller than the door. A 

Some will have two legs, 

And others will have four. 

Johnny: Really? 

Jane: Truly? 

Mother; Here is what we’ll do. 

We’ll go on a (rip. 

Through the dictionary zoo. 
Johnny: Dictionary? 

Jane: Dictionary! 

Mother: Dictionary zoo. ^ 

Run and get it, Johnny, 

And we’ll start going through. 

{Johnny gets the dictionary and puts it on the 
table. Jane comes close to look. Mother moves 
her chair near the table so she can see.) 
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I Johnny: {Opening the book near the middle, 
and pointing to some pictures.) 

Say, take a look , 

At this tunny giraffe! 

His neck would still be long 
If it were only half. 

-II Jane: Johnny, aren’t you glad 
il'i We haven’t necks like that? 

We’d have to use a ladder 
When we put on a hat! 

{They all laugh.) 

Johnny: Let’s find a panda. 

Mother: Panda starts with P, 

l ake a possum with a pouch 

And a pigeon . . . 

Jane: Let’s seel 
Mother: Wlrat other beast 

Has a warm pouch too? 

Jane: A jackal? A tiger.-' 

Johnny: 1 know! A kangaroo! 
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Jane: Aren’t camels funny, 

'The wav that they grow bumps? 
I’m glad that my back 
Has no hilly lumps. 

Mother: Would you rather be a camel, 
Or a kinkajou? 

Jane: {Turniufi, toward Inick of Iwoh) 

I'd rather be a widgeon 
In a dictionary zoo! 

Johnny: I.et's turn to F 

For a fox and fawn. 

Jane: (Loohinf') A fox is here . 

But (he fawn is gone. 

Johnny: 1 can’t hud a goat! 

Jane: 1 can’t lind a kid! 

Mother: {luauy.hin}') Maybe they went 
walking. 

Do you think they did? 

Jane: Owls look sober. 

Johnny: Where’s a big raccoon? 

Jane: Can we lind the cow 

Who jumped over the moon? 
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Mother: 

Johnny: 

Jane: 

Both: 

Jane: 

Johnny: 


Both: 

Jane: 

All 


Don’t you think it’s fun 
On a rainy afternoon— 

Rainy? 

Rainy? 

[Laughing,) Goodness, we forgot! 
We said we didn’t like it, 

But we like it now a lot. 

It still is raining fishes, 

And cats and puppies, too. 
But we’re having fun . . . 

; And we aren’t half through. 

; Every time it’s rainy, 

I know what we can do — 
Take another trip 
Through the dictionary zoo! 





Who’s In? 
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“The door is shut fast 
And everyone’s out.’’ 

But people don’t know 
Wluit they're i:ilkiiig about! 
Says the lly on tlie wall, 

And llie flame on the coals, 
And the dog on his rug, 
And the mice in their holes, 
And the kitten curled up, 
And tlie spiders that spin— 
“What, everyone’s out? 
Why, everyone’s ini’’ 

Klizahetli Fleming 
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The Forest Folk 
Build a House 

“Chuck! Chuck!” The 
Woodchuck was making a 
speech. He was chattering 
to the Forest Folk sitting 
in a ring around him. 

“Chuck! Chuck!” he chattered. Here 
we are. doing nothing at all. We should pt 
together and do something worth while. 
We could build us a house like a man s 



house.” 

The Forest Folk thought his idea was 
wonderful. The Ostrich, the Elephant, the 
Beavers, and the Toad were ready to start 
building the house that very minute. 
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“Chuck! Chuck!” said the Woodchuck. 
“Let us see hrst what each of us can do.” 

The Beaver flipped his tail against the 
ground. “I,” said the Beaver, “can cut the 
logs for the house.” 

“I,” said the Elephant, “can carry the 
logs and set them in place.” 

“I,” said the Ostrich, “can gather the 
nails to nail the logs together.” 

“If you do not forget and eat them,” 
snapped the Turtle. 

“Chuck! Chuck! This is no time to start 
an argument,” scolded the Woodchuck. 

“1,” the Woodchuck continued, “can dig 
the four holes for the four corner posts of 
the house.” The Woodchuck was always 
ready to work. 

The Monkeys began to chatter. “We,” 
they said, “will nail the logs together.” 

At this point the Giraffe began making 
signs with his head. A giraffe, you see, has 
no voice. So the Crow offered to tell them 
what the Giraffe meant. 
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'He wisIr'S In lei \t)u kiio^v. SlIicI tlie 
Crow, “thai lie. will bring the branches and 

the straw to make the roul. 

"Thank you,” inniipeied tlu- blepharit. 

Then the Turile .spoke u}). “I," said the 
Turtle, '‘can carry liric ks on my liack I'rom 
a brickyard. You will want a chimney, ol' 
course.” 

"Of coimse,” said the Forest Folk. 

The Woodchuck .said, "Cihuck! Chuck! 
The Monkeys can put the brick.s in place. 
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“I,” said the Crow, “will bring seeds for 
the window boxes. Then flowers will grow 
and make our house beautiful.” 

The Toad croaked, “I will explore the 
window boxes. I will cat the bugs that 
would kill the plants.” 

Only the Canary was left. She perched 
on a nearby tree and sang: 

“I will fly into the house 
And fill it with song. 

I will make sweet music 
The whole day long.” 

“Let us begin,” said the Woodchuck. 

They all agreed the first thing to do was 
to choose a place. The Beavers and the 
Turtle thought it ought to be wet. The 
Elephant and the Ostrich were sure it 
ought to be dry. 

To stop the argument the Woodchuck 
chose a place on the side of a hill. It was 
rocky and dry, but there was a little brook 
running through the center. It was both 
wet and dry. Everyone was happy. 
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They all went to work. The Beavers cut 
the logs. The Elephants carried the logs. 
The Woodchuck dug the four holes. The 
Ostrich brought a lot of nails. The Monkeys 
used rocks as hammers and nailed the logs 
together. 

The Giraffe brought many long branches 
and grasses. She made a good roof. 

As soon as the Turtle brought the bricks, 
the Monkeys and the Beavers started work 
on the chimney. The Monkeys put the 
bricks neatly in place, while the Beavers 
flipped mud on each brick with their tails. 
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llio C’.row hrou^'lil many seeds and 
dropped ihem inio llie window boxes and 
into the box over the doorway. The Toad 
worked hard, and the vines grew and grew, 
The vine.s over the door hnng down and 
made a lovely green curtain. 

At. the last minute the Sjnder appeared. 
Nobody had a.sked him to help. He came 
anyway, “I,” .said the Spider, “will spin a 
web for each -window U.) keep out the flies,” 
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It really was a wonderful idea. All of the 

Forest Folh disliked flies. 

When the house was finished, it was very 
beautiful, Even the Turtle praised it. 

The chimney was straight, as a chimney 
should be. The front door was useful. It 

diLthave to be opened and shut when 

you went in or out. The Spider s webs were 
lovely when the sun was shining on them. 
The Woodchuck led the way as they 

marched inside. 

The Monkeys went to the rafters^ 
Elephant, the Giraffe, and the Ostric eac 

took one dry corner. 
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The Beavers l)egaii to build a dam in 
the little brook. The Turtle rested on a 
log, where a l)eani of sunlight made spots 
of brightness. 

The Woodcburk took the last corner and 
began to dig. Only the Crow stayed outside. 
He roo.sted on the chimney, on guard. 

Everybody began to live for himself m 
his own way. 

The Canary fluttered about. She began 
to sing. She .sang with all her heart. 

Her .singing upset the Giraffe. He began 
bobbing his head. That made the Monkeys 
laugh. They were eating bananas, and they 
tossed a skin at the Giraffe’s head and 
missed. The skin bit the Elephant. 

“Ho, Ho, Ho,” trumpeted the Elephant. 
“Two can play at that game.” 

He threw up his trunk and blew water 
over the Monkeys, making them sneeze. 

This frightened the Canary, and she 
fluttered through the window, taking the 
Spider’s web with her. 
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The Spider was very angry. He bit the 
Giraffe, who shot through the front door, 
taking all the green vines with her. 

That did it! “Tear the house down!” 
shouted the Monkeys, who thought a fight 
was great fun. Bricks came raining down 
horn the chimney. 

The Beavers gnawed at the posts. They 
began to tremble. The Elephant leaned up 
against the walls. They began to crack. 
The Giraffe pulled bunches of grass from 

the rafters. They began to fall. 

Crash! Smash! The lovely house was 
ruined. It lay in a heap on the ground. 
The Toad hopped onto the back of the 
Turtle. The Turtle disappeared down the 
stream, hissing as she went. 





I he W()odrhiu:k looked at the ruins, 
“Chuck! Chuck! Chuck!’’ he said. The 
Ostrich howled. She would not live with 
the Beavers. They had built a dam in the 
brook and had made the Boor wet. 

The Monkey.s did not like the way the 
Elephant to.ssed water on the rafters. The 
Giraffe thought the Canary was noisy. 

No one wanted to live with anyone else. 

Chuck! Chuck!’’ .said the Woodchuck, 
who disliked an argument. “We’ll build 
another house.’’ 

Build anotherhou.se,’’ the Beavers said, 
Hipping their tails. 

Buildabetterhouse,’’ the Elephantsaid, 
nodding wisely. 

Then came the voice of the 
Spicier, wher was already sj^inning 
hi.s web over the ruins. “The house 
wtis a good house. It was the wav 
we lived that ciaused the trouble." 
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Josephus Makes a Deal 



One day Josephus went; down to die store 
to buy some salt lor his mother. 

Josephus was nine years old. He lived a 
great many years ago, al)Out seventy-five or 
a hundred. Josejihus had bright lilue eyes, 
brown hair, and several freckles scattered 
over his face 

The store was at the Crossroads, and it 
had nearly everything in it. 
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"Perhaps I can find something to buy 
for my parents’ birthday present/' Josephus 
said to himself, as he looked around the 
store. 

His father and mother were different 
from most joarents. Their birthdays were 
on the same date, but they were not the 
same age. 

This year his father would be thirty-one 
years of age, and his mother would be 
twenty-nine. Josephus wanted to buy them 
something very nice. 
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He liiid iweniydivc cents to spend for 
a present, lliat was a good deal o£ money 
seventy dive years ago. 

While the .storekeeper poured out the 
salt, Josephus looked at glass jars of candy 
and a tray^ full ol" (ops and whistles. But 
his parents were too old for such things. 

He looked at pearldiandled knives and 
pretty story books. But knives and books 
cost much more than twentydive cents. 

Josejdius paid the storekeeper for the salt 
and started home. He was thinking so hard 
that he did not know he was carrying the 
salt upside down, Soon he felt something 
on his bare toes. 

When he looked down, the last of the 
salt was just spilling out over his toes, 

“Oh dear," said Josephus, feeling as if 
he wanted to cry. 

Just then a buggy came rolling down the 
road. It was a fine, shiny buggy. A fat, gray 
horse was pulling it, and a granddooking 
man was riding in it. 
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“Why are you looking so sad?” asked 
the man, slopping his horse and buggy. 

Josephus told him. 

“That is nothing to cry about,” said the 
man. ‘Tm going to the Crossroads this very 
minute. Get in and ride with me.” 

Josephus still felt sad because now he 
would have to spend the birthday money 
for more salt. 

As they drove along, the fine man told 
Josephus about his business. 




“I :im a traveling-photographer,” he said, 
“I go around taking- pictures of people. 
My pictures are the finest in the country." 

riien he showed Josephus some of the 
photographs which he had taken. They 
were beautiful, indeed. T'liey were made 
on tin, and each jhctnre wars in a little case 
of red velvet. 

Now Josephus knew what he wanted 
more than anything in the world for his 
parents. He asked lunv much the pictures 
cost. 

“Three dollars each,” said the man. 

At the store Josephus bought more salt, 
Now he had no money. He waited while 
the photographer show'ed his pictures to 
the storekeeper. Then Josephus heard the 
man say, “I can stay at the Crossroads six 
weeks, taking pictures of people.’’ 

“I would like one of those photographs 
for my parents’ birthday present,” Josephus 
thought. “But I have no money, not even a 
penny, to have my picture taken.” 
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When he got home, his mother said, 
“Josephus, I thought you would never get 
home with the salt." 

Believe it or not! Josephus had been 
admiring the pictures so much that he had 
forgotten the salt! So he had to go back 
to the store once again. 

The storekeeper was amazed to see him 
again. He laughed when Josephus told him 
about forgetting the salt. 

The photographer laughed, too. 




Then he .said, “If my pictures seem that 
fine to you, .surely you could make them 
seem worth while to other people.” 

He went on talking-. “If you can get ten 
people to have their photographs taken, I 
will take one of you free.” 

Josephus thought this a wonderful idea 
and started out at once, d'hi.s time he had 
not forgotten the salt. 

“May I go walking a while?” Josephus 
asked his mother. “One needs to walk, or 
one will grow too fat and lazy I” 

“What’s wrong witlr you? You’re already 
as thin as a green bean,” .said his mother, 
but she allowed him to go. 

Josephus went to all the houses along 
the road. He told the people about the 
traveling photographer and praised the 
beautiful pictures. At each house he talked 
just long enough to make someone decide 
to have a photograph taken. 

This took a long time at some houses 
and a short time at others. 
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Josephus spent several days of walking 
and talking to get ten people interested in 
the idea. But he did not give up until he 
had all ten of them. 

On the day his picture was to be taken, 
Josephus was frightened. He had on his 
best suit, and his hair had been brushed 



Josephus had to sit in a tall, stiff chair. 
The photographer put a heavy, iron ring 
behind Josephus’ head to hold it straight. 

The photographer put a black curtain 
over his own head. Then he called in a 
loud voice, “Watch for the bird!” And he 
snapped the picture. 
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On his parents’ birthday, Josephus had 
a lovely gil't for them. It was a tin picture 
in a red velvet case. Anybody would have 
known it was Jose])hus, although he looked 
strange. His head seemed still: because his 
collar was too small. 


But his parents were proud of 
V the picture. 

They were more proud than 
,.1 jl ever when they learned how 

hard Jo.scphus had worked to 
, r X'. ' earn the gift. 

They l)ought a table just 
picture. The table 
' ; ■’ i'® Stood in the center of the 

'' ir ' 

vAOjill' parlor where every caller 

, p could .see and admire the 

M d photograph of Josephus in 

I <: the velvet case, 
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The Sweet Tooth of Sing Hi 

Sing Lo sat. back on his heels and looked 
at his garden. 

On his right were neat rows of carrots, 
beans, and lettuce. On his left were yellow 
daisies, moss roses, and tall blue larkspur. 
They made gay strips of color across the 
rich brown earth. 

Sing Hi stood, his feet far apart, glaring 
at Sing Lo. 
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“rah!” .said Sing Hi. “You! You think of 
nothing but gardens, seeds, and flowers! To 
think of those always and nothing else is 
like a girl!” 

Sing Lo and Sing Hi were cousins, both 
ten years of age. Until a few days ago the 
two little Uhinese hoys had played together, 
worked together, and shared all they had. 

But now Sing Idi glared angrily at Sing 
Lo, Sing I..O sat on the ground and looked 
sadly up at Sing I li. 

Mr. Sing, the lather of Lo, owned a great 
garden. And Mrs. Sing, the mother of Lo, 
did fine laundry for many people. 

Sing Lo liked working in his father’s 
garden, fie liked running from door to 
door in the town, with a great basket of 
fresh vegetables on one arm. On the other, 
he carried a basket of Ijright fltjwers. 

People liked Sing Lcj’s wide, merry grin. 
They liked to see Sing Lc3 tip his cap in 
the American way and shake hands with 
himself in the Chinese way. 
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And so Sing Lo always came home with 
a pocket full of pennies and an empty 
basket. 

Mr. Sing had been so pleased with his 
son that he had marked off a patch of rich 
brown earth. He said to Sing Lo, “Look, 
my son. This is your garden. All the joy 
and all the money you gain from this spot 
will be your own.” 

Sing Lo and Sing Hi had always worked 
together, played together and shared all 
they had. And so Sing Lo had asked Sing 
Hi to share his garden with him. 
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The two boys had dug in the garden and 
planted many seeds. Rain and sunshine had 
helped them. Soon the rich l^rown earth 
was marked with neat rows of vegetables 
and gay flowers. 

Then, from door to door in the town, 
Sing Hi and Sing Lo had gone. And both 
boys had carried great baskets on their 
arms. 

But the baskets would soon be empty, 
and Sing Lo’s and Sing Hi’s pockets would 
be full of pennies and nickels and dimes. 
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Then trouble came into the garden o£ 
beans and larkspur, and the cause o£ the 
trouble was a sweet tooth. Ah, yes, the whole 
trouble was caused by the sweet tooth of 

Sing Hil 

Sing Lo wanted to save all the pennies, 
nickels, and dimes until there was a great 
pile o£ them. Then he and Sing Hi could 
buy some fine thing, some beautiful thing, 

that they could share. 

Sing Hi wanted to run to the candy shop. 
He wanted to spend all they had earned for 
lollipops and sticks of peppermint wit 
red stripes winding around them. 

Sing Lo said it would be better to Y 
some beautiful thing that would last, rather 
than to buy candy, eat it, and have nothing. 
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But Sing Hi said he was through with 
the silly old garden, through running about 
town with a big heavy basket on his arm. 
He even said that he planned to earn more 
money than Sing Lo had ever heard of. 

He, Sing Hi, would run along the beach 
when the tide came in. He would gather 
up the .shells that the waves brought in 
from the sea and to.ssed upon the sands. He 
would polish these shells and sell them. 

And really, dimes and nickels could be 
gained that way. Well-polished shells could 
be sold at a shop in the town. 

And if he was lucky, he would find a big 
abalone clinging to the rocks, waiting for 
the tide to carry it back into the sea. Ah, 
then he would be happy indeed! 

When an abalone shell is very carefully 
polished, beautiful colors appear on it. It 
looks like a rainbow dropped into a bowl 
of pearl. 

A shopkeeper would pay many pennies 
for a well-polished abalone shell. 
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So Sing Hi stood in Sing Lo’s garden In 
his £at little hand he held a small hatchet 
to use for prying shells off the rocks. An 

he laughed at Sing Lo. ki ” 

“You! You sell flowers and vegetables, 

he cried. "You are paid many nickels and 
dimes for them. And then what do you do. 
Why you poke the money into the china 
pig bank. Or you run to the store and uy 
Lre seeds and poke them into the_pound. 
Pah! You are a silly fellow iiideed. 

“But cousin,” said Sing Lo, w 
china pig is full of dimes and ntckels we 
will open it. Then we can buy something 
beautiful, something worth while. 

“Look cousin, if you would only help 
me here in the garden, we s ar 

beautiful thing that we would buy. 




"Pah!” cried Sing Hi. "To think only of 
beautiful things* gardens, and flowers is 
like a GIRL! Me, I am .strong. 1 will run 
behind the waves and gather up fine shells 
to sell. I will dim!) the rocks. With my 
hatchet I wdll pry loose the shells that cling 
there, before the tide carries them away. 



"Ah, Sing Lo! Your mouth will water 
when you see the great Irag of lollipops 
that I shall buy with the money I earn! I 
will stand before you and eat and eat." 

And Sing Hi danced about for joy. 
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Yet Sing Hi was not really happy. And 
he had a feeling deep down in his heart 

thatSingLo was right. 

Slowly Sing Lo dug m the earth. 

■Coulin Sing Hi," he said. "Do not be 
angry. But it .seems to me Aat you are 
growing fatl Your arms soon tire when you 
Lip me to carry the baskets of vegetables 
and flowers. Could it be that you eat too 
many lollipops and peppermints? 

“Pahl" repeated Sing Hi angrily, 
and your china pig! You and your garden! 
Snatching up his hatchet, he ran away 

toward the sea. ^ 

The strip of sand at the foot of the rocks 

was not very wide, because the ti e was 

“Spoiled in, blue waves edged with 

, • C Thpv left behind them 
lacy white foam, i ney 

shells and bits of seaweed. 

“Now,” said Sing Hi as he ran, 
what I get for wasting time tal mg 
silly Sing Lol” 
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Sing Hi went on, “The tide will soon 
cover the >sand. I have little time to gather 
shells today.” 

Then he looked up at the high rocks, 
Clinging tliere, ju.si over his head, he saw 
an abalone. A grand, large ahalone! 

“Ah, beautiful one!” shouted Sing Hi. 
"I will soon have you down from there! I 
will give your shell such a rubbing and 
polishing that you can be sold at the shop 
for a handful of dimes!” 





Climbing upon a stone, Sing Hi slipped 
his hatchet under the edge of the shell and 
tried to pry it loose from the rock. But the 
abalone stuck fast. 

“Ha!” shouted Sing Hi. "So you will not 
come down! Well, we will soon see which 
is the stronger, a silly shell or Sing Hi.” 

He slipped his lingers under the edge of 
the shell and pulled. The abalone was so 
high that it was hard for Sing Hi to pull. 

Perhaps the abalone thought the small 
lingers were something for dinner. Who 
knows what an abalone might think? 

Anyway, it pulled its shell closer to the 
rock, holding Sing Pii’s fingers fast. 

Sing Hi tried to get free. He shouted 
angrily at the abalone. “Let me loose! Do 
you think you can hold me here? I am Sing 
Hi, and I am very strong! I will show you 
what I will do to you!” 

But, standing tip-toe with his arms held 
high over his head, poor Sing Hi could do 
nothing at all! 
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When he thought of the tide coming in, 
he was frightened. "Help!” he shouted. 
"Does nol^ody care that poor Sing Hi stands 
here, waiting for the tide to grab him up?” 

Two sea gnlls came and flew around him, 
crying, The sea slipped gentle, blue, foamy 
lingers a little higher on the rock. 

Perhaps the tide would 
not come up much higher. 

® But one small Chinese lad 



was very much frightened. 
He laid his face upon the 
rock and solibed. 





The China Pig of Sing Lo 


Sing Lo worked all alone in his garden. 
With his finger he poked holes in the earth 
and dropped a seed into each hole. 

Sing Lo missed Sing Hi. He wanted to 
toss the seed into the air and run to find his 
cousin. He wanted to tell him they would 
spend all the money for candy, if only they 
could be together again. 

Then Sing Lo’s mother called, “Sing Lo, 
son, I have washed so many clothes today 
that I haven’t enough line to dry them. 
Run quickly to the town. Buy as strong a 
line as you can find for fifty cents.” 

Sing Lo did not want to go to town. 
He felt tired and cross. But he had been 
taught that Chinese children must do as 
their parents tell them. 

He took the money from his .mother’s 
hand and trotted away toward town. Sing 
Lo ran so fast that the cool wind from the 
sea whistled past his ears. 
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In the shop in town Sing Lo bought a 
long and strong clothes line that cost fifty 
cents. As he trotted back along the high 
rocky path above the beach, he heard the 
tide whispering below on the sand. 

He saw two sea gulls flying around and 
around, crying as they flew, But through 
their cries he heard a sad and lonely voice. 
It was saying, “Will no one come and help 
poor Sing Hi?" 
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Running to the edge o£ the rocks, Sing 
Lo peeped over and saw his cousin. Sing 
Hi was standing with his hand held tight 
over his head by an abalone. The tide was 

washing round his feet. 

Sing Lo shouted to him, “Sing Hi! I am 

here! I will bring help!” 

But Sing Lo could see no one to help 

poor Sing Hi. 

“Oh!” he cried. “If I only had a rope! 

A rope? Why, he had a rope, right there 
in his hand! The long, strong clothes line 
that he had bought for his mother! 

He leaned over the rocks and shouted, 
“Cheer up, cousin. Help is coming.^ 

Quickly unwinding the clothes line, Sing 
Lo tied one end to the trunk o£ a iiearby 
tree. He grabbed the line in his hands. 

Down he went, over the rocks, unti e 
stood on the stone by Sing Hi’s side. 

The sea gulls cried out in surprise w en 
they saw two small Chinese boys standing 
there, instead of one. 
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The sea curled its cool, lacy, blue fingers 
around Sing Lo’s small feet. 

Quickly grabbing Sing Hi’s hatchet, Sing 
Lo stuck the edge of it under the abalone 
shell. Perhaps Sing Lo’s arms were stronger 
than his cousin’s. Or it may have been that 
the abalone was getting ready to go out to 
sea with the tide. 
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Anyway, with a few jerks of the hatchet, 
Sing Lo pried the abalone from the rock. 
It fell on the stone at his feet. 

Sing Lo placed the line in his cousin's 
hands. Sing Hi’s lingers were stilf, but he 
climbed quickly, hand over hand, to the 
rocks above. He stretched out on the ground 
and looked up at the broad blue sky, so 
glad to he safe again. 

Sing Lo tied the hatchet and the abalone 
to the end of the line. Hand over hand he 
climbed to the rocks where Sing Hi lay. 






Sing Lo sat still for a while. He watched 
the two sea gulls. They were not crying 
now. The two small Chinese boys were safe, 
high above the tide. 

After the gulls had flown away, Sing Lo 
got up and untied the clothes line, He 
rolled the line into a ball. 

Then he took Sing Hi’s hand and pulled 
him to his feet. 

"My mother," said Sing Lo, "is waiting 
for her clothes line. Let us go home." 

Side I'jy side Sing Lo and Sing Hi walked 
along the rocky path. 

"That is a very fine abalone you have 
there, cousin," said Sing lx.). 

"Yes," said Sing Hi. "It is. And when I 
lay on the rock back there, I thought of 
giving the abalone shell to you. But now I 
have decided that I need it more than you 
do, I will put it where I can see it every 
day. Perhaps when I hold the shell to my 
ear, I will hear it whisper, ‘Do not be 
greedy. Sing Hi.’ ’’ 
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Sing Lo put his arm through Sing Hi s. 
Together they hurried on until they came 

to the gate of Sing Lo s garden. 

“My, my! Your garden is in fine shape 

today, cousin,” said Sing Hi. 

“Yes,” said Sing Lo. “But there is more 

work than I can do alone. Listen, Sing i 
he cried, snapping his fingers as ' 
idea had just popped into his head^ ^ 

Will you help me in the garden? Toge 
we could earn many dimes and nickels and 

pennies.” 
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"Why yfs, I will help you," exclaimed 
Sing Hi. "We will put the money into the 
china pig. Ah! When we open him, what a 
heap of money will have! We will buy 
vsome line thing, some beautiful thing that 
we can share." 

"Now and then," said Sing Lo gently, 
"we will buy a lollipop or two, and a stick 
of peppermint with red stripes winding 
around and around it." 

"Ah, well, })erha}).s now and then," said 
Sing Hi. "But not too often, cousin, not 
too often. Do you know, I believe too 
many sweets make one fat! They shorten 
one’s breath and weaken one’s arms." 

"Whatever you say," said Sing Lo. 

And arm in arm. Sing Hi and Sing Lo 
walked through the garden of larkspur and 
, daisies and lettuce and beans, 





Tommy had a plan. It had come into his 
head one Friday morning when he saw Mr. 
Tompkins scattering bread crumbs on the 

snow for the hungry birds. 

Once Tommy had thought o£ it, the plan 
seemed so good that he could hardly wait 
to tell the other children about it. 

He had managed to wait until they were 
all walking home from school together tha 

afternoon. of 

■T know something that will be a lot of 

fun," Tommy began. "And it wi p 

could do. You know, he is always doing 
something for us, like fixmg our s ^ „ 

“And taking us for hikes in su 

Bob broke in. 
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“You know Mr. Tompkins likes birds,” 
Tommy continued, “Don’t you remember 
the bluebird that l)rc)ke its leg last year? He 
fixed it and made the Irird well again.” 

“And in the winter he always fastens an 
ear of corn in hi,s apple tree for the birds 
that have not flown away for the winter," 
Marcia added eagerly. 

“Listen!” Tommy .shouted. “I’m trying 
to tell you about an idea I have, and all you 
do is talk. Don’t you want to hear it?” 

“Of course we do,” the others told him. 
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For the next few minutes Tommy talked. 
“There!” He said when he had told them 
his plan. “Let’s go over to Mr. Tompkins 
riffht now and tell him about it.” 

Mr. Tompkins, the carpenter, lived in a 
white house with a big front porch. But he 
spent most of his time working in his shop. 
The shop was in one corner of his back 

^ Tommy and his friends tramped into 
the shop. One look at their faces and the 
carpenter knew they had something to 

“Mr. Tompkins," Tommy bro^ the 
news. “We have a surprise for you! 

■■A surprise!” Mr. Tompkins said, his 
eyes sparkling. “I can’t imagine what it is _ 

“It’s about birds,” Tommy ’ 

"We thought that, because you like birds 

so well, it would be nice if 
birdhouses for you. We PUt thein 

in the trees in your back yard. Would yo 
like that, Mr. Tompkins? 
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“I’d be deligliLcd/’ said the carpenter. 

“And couldn’t we plant some flower 
beds with petunias and daisies and things?” 
Annabel asked eagerly. “Birds like flowers.” 

“Indeed they do,” the carpenter told 
her, “Especially humming Ihrds! You will 
want to plant some sunflowers, too, for 
many birds eat sunflower seeds in the fall. 

“But the first thing to do is to get the 
birdhouses ready. Winter is almost over 
now, and before long the birds will arrive,” 
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“We will begin tomorrow,” Paul said. “It 
will be Saturday, We can work all day.” 

“All right,” Mr. Tompkins agreed. “You 
may work in the little^room off my shop. 
I have some boards that will be just right 
for the birdhouses, and I will let you use 
the tools you’ll need. 

“The boys can do all the sawing and 
hammering. You, Annabel and Marcia, can 
sweep up the sawdust and keep the place 
looking neat.” 

“Just at first, I expect you'll have to 
show us how to build birdhouses, Mr. 
Tompkins,” Bob said. “But we’ll soon learn 
to do it by ourselves.” 

“Of course you will,” the carpenter told 
them. “Birdhouses are not hard to build.” 

The next few weeks were busy ones at 
Mr. Tompkin’s carpenter shop. Every day, 
as soon as school was out, the children 
hurried back to their work. Mr. Tompkins 
taught them how birdhouses should be 
built. 
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By the time die first si^ms of spring were 
showing, three birdhouses were built. But 
they were all different. 

There was a great deal of excitement on 

% 

the Tuesday the houses were put up, Mr. 
Tompkins fastened the Iiluebird house on 
a fence post, the wren house in an apple 
tree, and the martin house to the top of a 
long pole. 

When the last house was in place, Mr, 
Tompkins stood off and admired them, 

“The birds ought to like those houses,” 
he said. “Now there should lie singing and 
fluttering from every tree all summer.” 



“I certainly wish we could build more 
birdhouses/’ Bob said. 

“We’ll have just as much fun watching 
the birds when they begin housekeeping 
in their new homes,” the carpenter said,- 

“And now, children, it is my turn to 
surprise you. Would you like to have the 
back room you have been working in for 
a club room? 

“You can invite your friends to your 
club room. I will help you make chairs for 
it, and a game table.” 

“Mr. Tompkins,” Annabel and Marcia 
squealed. “We’d love it!” 

“Thank you, Mr. Tompkins,” they all 
exclaimed. 

“And now I’ve just remembered that 
this is my wife’s day to make doughnuts. 
There is a jar of them on the kitchen table 
right now. Suppose we go in to visit Mrs. 
Tompkins.” 

The children did not need to be invited 
a second time. 
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Ph'ixIs arc very parliciilar alK)ut where 
tbev live. Most, birds don’t care for a house 
wbicb man has made. 

But wrens, 1)lue])ir(ls, and martins are 
glad lo have maii'.s help in making a home, 
Wren liouses can l)e made of smooth 
wood and then painted. But wrens prefer 
to have their liouses made of wood with 
the bark on. Most birds do not like paint, 
particularly bright paint. 
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Wrens like small houses. The floor should 
be about four inches square, and the walls, 
eight inches high. 

. The door of the wren house should be a 
round hole, one inch across. It should be 
placed six inches from the floor because the 
wren must be well hidden while sitting on 
her eggs. 

A perch just outside the door will please 
the wrens. They will also like a roof wide 
enough to keep the rain from driving into 
the door. 

Wrens prefer their houses in some shady 
spot, six or eight feet from the ground. 

Bluebirds are glad to have people build 
houses for them. They want houses like the 
wren house, only a little larger. The floor 
of the house should be four inches square, 
the walls, ten inches high. 

Bluebirds need a larger hole, too, — one 
and one-half inches across. Bluebirds, like 
wrens, prefer the door quite high, with a 
perch just outside. 
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A bluebird house must, be easily opened. 
This is very iinportaul. After the little birds 
have flown away, the old nest should be 
swa*pt out and the house carefully washed, 
Bluebirds prefer their houses in the sun, 
You will have better luck in getting the 
bluebirds to live in the house if you put it 
on a fenc-c post. 

Martins like to live in apartment houses. 
The marlin house should have two or three 
' floors with four or six rooms on each floor, 
Each floor should have a porch around it so 
that the martins can alight easily. Porches 
also help keej) the rain out of the rooms, 
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Each little room should be six inches 
square and have a door that is two and one 
hah inches across. The door should be 
placed low, for martins are neighborly. 
They like to look out and watch their 


friends. 

The martin house should be put on 
high pole, away from the shade of trees 

and houses. 

Remember, it is not important to make 
a pretty birdhouse. It is more 
to make a house that the birds wi e j • 
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"riic Woodpecker ? 

'Ilu'. woodpecker pecked 

out a little round hole. 
Aufl made, him a house 

in the telephone pole. 
f)ne day when 1 watched, 

he poked out his head. 
And he had on a hood 

and a collar of red. 

Wlien tlie .streams of rain 
})o\ir out of the sky, 
And tlu; sparkles of lightning 
gf) hashing by, 

And the big. big wheels 
of thunder roll, 

He can snuggle back 

in the telephone pole, 

Klizaheth Madox Roberts 
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So Very, Very Tired 




'■« ■•'Ni, 


Once upon a time, long ago, there was an 
old woman who was tired of keeping house. 

She said to her husband, “Oh, 1 am tired 
of everything. I am tired of sweeping and 
cooking and washing clothes. I am not 
going to do these things any more. 

Her husband was amazed. “But my dear, 
you must do them. We have a house that 
must be kept clean. Our food must be 
cooked, and our clothes must be washed. 
You must do these things. 

“I refuse!” she said stubbornly. “1 shall 
get rid of all our things, and then I won t 
have to work any more. 
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“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“I’ll get rid of everything but the bed, 
the table, and two chairs,” she replied. 

“But you must keep the stove. You must 
cook and bake,” said her husband. 

“No, I won’t keep the stove. I am tired 
of cooking. We’ll eat fruit and vegetables.” 

“You will have to cook the vegetables,” 
said her husband, still hoping she might 
have some sense. 

“I refuse!” repeated the old woman, 
“You can make a fire and cook them in the 
ashes. Then I won’t have any pots or pans 
to wash.” 

“But what are you going to do with all 
our things?” asked her husband, sadly. He 
knew it was no use trying to get his wife to 
change her mind. She was a stubborn old 
woman, and he had the wisdom to see it. 

“Throw them away!” she said. “There 
is a steep place on the side of the hill. 
Throw them over it. They will break, and 
I shall never see them again.” 
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Sadly her husband picked up the bench 
by the fireplace and started off. One after 
the other, he took away everything except 
the bed and the table and the two chairs. 


But of course he did not throw them 
over the steep place on the hill. There was 
an empty barn not very far away. It was old, 
and the roof leaked, but their things would 


be safe there. 

So each time, as soon as he was out of 
sight of their cottage, he turned aside to 
the barn. One by one, he piled all their 
things inside the leaky, old barn. 






TIu'ii flu; old ivoinan gave a joyful sigh 
Now slu' could rc'sf. 

It w'a.s a hcautd'ul day, and the old man 
and woman sat down in t lie ,sun and rested 

"My, tlii.s (eels good," .she .said. "I am 
never going to do any work again. I shall 
flo nofhing hut lie in (he .sunshine." 

'I'liey enjoyed the morning sunshine. 
At, noon (hey gathered l)eiTies and fruit. 

In (he afternoon the old man gathered 
carrots and peas. He milked the goap too. 
'Tile pail was ke[)t in the shed, .so his wife 
had not made him throw that away. 

Next lu‘ huilt a firt;. W1 k;u the ashes were 
right, he roasted the vegraahles. Then he 
called his \\'ile to dinner. 

Of course it was hard to eat the peas and 
carrots hecause they were so hot. He kept 
tN'ishing he had .some salt to put on them, 
hut he said nothing. 

His w’ile ale her dinner. After it was over, 
she said, "My, it’s pleasant to have no dishes 
to wash. Let’s gc.) hn* a walk." 
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So they went for a walk, but the old man 
was careful not to go near the barm 
The next day was a good deal li e 
first one, and so was the one after it. Eve^ 
day the old woman did nothing excep 
gather berries and vegetables to eat. 

The old man managed to keep bu y, 
working in the garden and taking rare o 
the goat, but he was not contented. He was 

tired of eating berries and peas. 

The third day It rained. How It ramed' 

The sky opened 
There was no sitting m th 

day. 
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riu; old man went out; to get berries for 
bicdkiast, f)ui they were wet and he didn’t 
enjo)’ them. He got his clothes dripping 
wet, too. so he hung them up to dry, But 
without a fire, they did not get dry at all. 

'I'he house was cold, and the old woman 
was dissittisfied. She was tired of sitting in 
her hard chair, doing nothing. But she was 
too stublioni to .say anything. They had no 
cooked food that night. The lire would not 
burn in the rain. 

'The next morning the husband had no 
dry c lothes to |.)ui on, so his wife had to go 
out (o milk the goat and get the berries. 

'I'lie old woman got wet, too. 






The next day it rained again. All their 
clothes were wet, and they were hungry. 
At last the husband said, shyly, “Wife, I 
think perhaps the cookstove wasn’t broken 
when I threw it over the hill. Suppose I 
see if I can get it back.” 

“I suppose you might as well,” his wife 

answered in a cross voice. 

Happily the old man set out for the old 
barn. He got the cookstove at once. But he 
was clever enough to wait a while, so his 
wife would think he had gone to the foot 
of the hill. 

At last he went back home, carrying the 
stove on his back. There were spots of rust 
on it, where the water had dripped through 
the leaky roof. He set up the stove in its 
old place, and soon he had a good fire. My, 
how good it was to be warm again! 

That night the old man cooked their 
vegetables in the ashes of the cookstove. 
He kept wishing he had some salt, but he 

said nothing. 
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■I'lif next clay llie sun was shining once 
more. They were bolh glad to get out into 
the suu.sliine. 1 he old man went off to 

gather berries. 

When he came back, his wife was no 
longer sitting- out of chxjr.s. He peeped in 
the window. 'There she was, scrul)bing the 
sp(,)ts of rust ofi the stove widi sand and an 
old doth. He went away and said nothing. 

Thataftern(,)on he said, “Good wife, now 
that, tve have; (h(.,‘ .sto\'e again, we might as 
well have our pots and pans. .Shall I try to 
find some at (he foot of the hill?” 

“I sui^po.se you might as well.” she said 
crossly, but her voice was not so cross as it 
had l)eeu bel'orc. 

So again the man W’^eiil to the barn and 
c.ame I nick with his wile’s pet skillet. 

After dinner the old man went out to 
take c.are of the goat. When he came back, 
he peeped in the window. 

1 here in the candlelight he could see his 
wife, contentedly .scrubbing the skillet. 
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The next day something 

’ happened. The old man 

; :;p had gone to the village a 
r,g, lew miles away. When he 

f^V . came home, he found his 

! r ^vife erving as if her heart 

were broken. 

iv. “Why, good wife, what 

' ‘ is the matter?” he asked hei 

kindly. 

“Oh,” sobbed his wife, “t am so 
unhappy. I got to thinking about 
all mv nice things. So I went to 
the edge of the cliff to look for 
them, 'rhere is nothing left—not 
a thing. They are all gone. I shall 
ne\'er see them again. Oh, why did 
[ make you throw them out? 



s.aKl her husband. “The dungs are not t 
He toot of the liill becau.se I never threw 
them over. I tan get everything for you 
w lenever ycn, Iiave more .sense,” heotfeJed. 

• 1.1 n^ve, I Imve,” .she sobbed. “Please 
3nng hack niy tilings to me, and I shall 
iiever be dissatisfied again. I will scrub off 
tie rust and polish off the dust. I will shine 
he skillet and the pots and pans. And I 
W1 cook a good dinner for you tonight, 

with hot tea-Oh. how I have missed m; 
cup of tea! ^ 

1 have come to my ssenses, and I shall 
nevCT be .stubborn again,” she promised, 
hat IS good,” said her husband. So 
e set off to the old barn, well satisfied. 

He was sure that she 
would be stubborn many 
times in the days to come. 
But at least she would 
never try to get rid of all 
their things again. 
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For a long time after Barbara got on the 
train, she sat with her nose pressed tight 
against the window. She wasn t crying. She 
was just blinking her eyes and trying to 

swallow the lump in her throat. 

“May I see your ticket, please?” said the 
conductor. Barbara opened the new red 
pocketbook her father had given her at the 
station. She gave the ticket to the conductor 

and swallowed hard. 

“Well, well!” he said. “I see you are 

going all the way to Washington alone. 
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sir." .said Barl,ara. "But T i;v ■ 

"‘J- Kraudmother' She 

-“litas houses to ril^ 
,,, "some day when 

Iiavc a raurh. fH have llorseLnH 

■";- an,i .urkfy.sa.tdadog." 

[ luktys aic nice, ' said Barbara. "Onlr 
soiiu-mm-s tlievdia.se you." ^ 

I hat winild never do," he said. 'Tm 
Hot \ {nitin t‘U( »unh (o cliinl) over fences ” 

Hf looked at the (all cardboard box in 
'i- «.us lap and said, "I expect that box 
“« lilted uaih t ake and Iried chicken.” 

■;<'li. no," .she .said (luiekly. "At least it 

JMi t h tt-fl c liickcn.” 


U'hen (he eonducior had gone, Barbara 
lel( bellei . Again she turned to the window. 
I his lime she <utdd look without blinking 

.IIKI )win^l(. 

Now ,slu‘ (ouJcl W’atcli die changing colors 
finin die .staling sun. They made a broad 
St I ip of ic'tl anr] silver on die ocean. 
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Soon the train began to pass between 
long rows of orange trees. The gold fruit 
on the green trees made Barbara think of 
Christmas. She felt sad and lonely. But she 

was glad when the porter arrived to make 
her berth. 

The porter lifted the bag and the tall 
cardboard box into the berth. Then, when 
Barbara had climbed up the ladder, he 
brought her a cup of water. 

Barbara thanked him and fastened the 
green curtains for the night. No one could 
see her now. She slipped the cord from the 
tall box and took oflE the lid. Out popped 




"I'm sorry, Samuel,” she said “Bur T 
just cordcln't hear u, leave you behind 
I .the a ch ink o(, thi.s nice cool water. Then 
you .sliall Iiave .some grain,” 

Samuel didn't .seem very hungry Poor 
Sainuel lookctl puz/.Icd. He pecked kittle 
at the gram and then began looking about 
with cpiick little jerks of his head. Barbara 
■smoothed the feathers on his neck. 

She made a hole in the lid of the box, 
icn she slipped the lid over Samuel’s 

head and tied the cord around the box 
again. 


Now you’ll be all right, Samuel. You 
can sleej) standing up or sitting down.” 

The next moriimg Barliara had a dream, 
She dreamed that she was visiting her other 
grandmother. A rooster was crowing. The 
sound came closer and closer until it was 
right in her bed. 

Barbara awoke with a .start and turned 

on her light. Samuel closed his beak and 
blinked at her. 
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“Oh;” she said. “Now you have done it. 
Why did you have to crow here?” 

Other people in the car awoke. A man 
with a cross voice was calling the porter. 

“I tell you I heard a rooster crowing,” 
he said. ‘‘How dare anyone bring a rooster 
into a sleeping car!” 

In a moment even the soundest sleepers 
were sticking their heads out of the berths 
to ask what had caused the excitement. 

It was the worst morning Barbara had 
ever spent in a train. She trembled all the 
time she was dressing; 





When she backed down the ladder with 
the tall box. she was certain that everyone 
was looking at her. She held one hand over 
the hole in the lid while the porter put 
away the curtains and blankets. 

Then she sat down and pressed her nose 
tight against the window again. She had 
to blink much faster than yesterday, and 
the lump in her throat was bigger than 
ever. It was so big that she could hardly 
swallow it. 

The conductor came into the car. “Good 
morning/' he said. “I hope everyone had 
a good night’s rest." 

Well, I didn t," scolded the man with 
the cross voice. I heard a rooster crowing 
in this sleeping car!" He repeated, “How 
dare you let a rooster ride in a sleeping car I ’’ 
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“Dear me/’ said the conductor. “That is 
strange! Who can explain the mystery?” 

Barbara opened her red pocketbook to 
find a handkerchief. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, pulling out her 
handkerchief. “It was the first time that 
Samuel ever crowed.” 

“Samuel? Now that’s a fine name for a 
rooster,” the conductor said. “Where have 
you kept him?” 

Barbara took her hand from the hole in 
the lid of the box. Samuel popped into 
sight and began looking about with quick 
jerks of his head. Everyone laughed, but the 
man with the cross voice laughed loudest. 

The conductor smiled. “I’m afraid your 
pet cannot ride in this car, young lady. 
People don’t like crowing roosters. But he 
shall have a special place in the baggage 

t 9 

car. 

The man who had been so cross came 
over to Samuel and smoothed the feathers 
on his neck. 
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Snowbound 


People: Radio Voice, Betty, Mother, Bill, Father 
Setting: A cheerful room of a farmhouse in the 
mountains of Wyoming. There are two doors, one 
leading outside and one leading to the kitchen. It 
is a Wednesday morning in early March. When 
the play starts, Mother is alone. She is preparing 
dinner. As she works, she listens to the radio. 

Radio: Latest news on the storm! It was 
the worst storm to hit Wyoming in 
years. More than four feet of snow 
fell in two days. Many roads are 
closed. Telephone wires are down. 
The snowplows are working from 
morning till night.. . 
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Betty. {Comine in from outchon dressed in 
^snow.suit (uic! hood) “MothprI’' 

other: .Sh! 

Radio; Many sheep were out during the 
«U)rm. ^Fhey have nothing to eat. 
Now they can’t move through the 
deq, .snow. Thursday the weather 
will be lair and warmer, 

(Atothcr Itinis off the radio .) 

Betty: It s lair and warmer already. Oh, 

Mother, you have to come out and 
see. 

Mother; See ^vhatr' 

Betty: I [o^v cverydiitig look.s. Now the 
sun is out. '1 he .snow is full of a 
ihou.sand .sparkle.s. I’ve discovered 
big (,lives of snow under the pines. 

Mather: I’ve been looking out the window. 
It’s beautiful, 

Betty. But you leally can t see unless you 
have (he sky overhead instead of a 
loof. Everything looks bigger with 
snow on it. Come on, Motherl 
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Mother: I have no time to spare. Bill and 
your Father will soon be coming 
in for dinner. They will be hungry 
as bears after shoveling snow all 
morning. 

Betty: But it will take only a moment to 
go out on the path and look. 

{She brings her mothers overshoes.) 
Don’t you realize what it’s like 
outdoors? Our house is like a tiny 
island in the center of a great big 
ocean, An ocean of snowl 




Mother: Snow. ,now. siunv! Oh. I hope that 
the radu, is wrong about so man, 
sheep and eows l,eing lost durine 
(be Sionnl Wa.sii’t it lucky Father 

KOI our sheep down to the pen in 

time! ^ 


»-•«!/; At least the sl.eep arc safe, even if 
they ai'e hungry. 

Mother: Listen! Lhey arc bleating again 

isn’t there any l,ay „r grain left at 
till, Betty? 


^krity: Not any at ail. Dad used the last of 
it )'es(.erday. 

Mother: To think we intended to go to 
lown for a load of hay the very day 
ilie storm started! My. but it takes 
‘I gieat detil of hay to feed seventy 
liungry sheep when they have to 
•Stay in the pens. 

I lie .snowplow must get through 
•soon, Motiier. It just has to! 

Mother: Ihat’.s \rhat we thought Sunday, 
Monday, and Tuesday. 
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Betty: It’s funny! When you stand out in 
the path, you don’t think about 
the weather or bleating sheep. You 
just notice how white everything 
looks. How spotless and shiny! You 
must come and see. 

Mother: I’m coming, but I can’t stay long. 

(Betty and Mother go out of the door. 
Bill is heard stamping snow off his boots. 
Fie comes tramping into the room.) 

Bill: Hi, Mother! {Fie looks around.) Say, 
where’s everybody? I’m as hungry 
as the sheep. {Goes to the telephone 
and tries to make a call) 





Bill: Mcllo, licllo. Cxuess iL s hopeless 
(He 0ves up and turns on the radio.) 

Radio: Snow formed when liny drops of 
water freeze high in the air. Each 
flake is diflereiu in shape, Catch 
a snowflake on your sleeve. Notice 
its shape before it melts. 

Bill: ( Turning:off the radio as he makesaface) 
Snowflakes! 

(Mother and Betty return.) 

BUI: Where have you been? 

Mother: You’re sunburned, Bill. The glare 
on the snow is terrible. Betty wanted 
me to see how lu'etty everything is, 
Bill: Ih'eiiy! It is not ])retty when you 
have to shovel. It’s not so pretty 
when tlic sheep are out of hay. 

Mother: Is Eailier coming soon, Bill? 

Bill: In a moment. After he shovels one 
small space, our road will be clear 
from the garage. Nothing but snow, 
endless snowe I would rather go to 
school than be snowlround. 
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Betty: Perhaps the snowplow will come 
this ^ternoon. 

Bill: Dad says he doesn’t know if it can 
manage the big hill. The snow is 
packed down now. It’s heavy. 

Father: (Coming in from the Utchen) What 
snow! Miles of it. Mountains of it. 
But we can get the truck out now, if 
the snowplow will only come. This 
is the worst storm we have had in 
Wyoming since I was a boy. 

Bill: Listen! (He goes to the window.) 

Betty: It’s only the sheep, Bilk 
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Bill: I ihoiigliL that was the hum of a 
motor, Init I gaiess I imagined it. 

Mother: Maybe. I imagined I heard a motor 
all day yesterday. 

Father: Is dimicr almost ready? It’s a good 
thing tliat you are a good planner, 
Mother, or we might be as hungry 
as the sheep. 

Bill: Sli! Hear it? 

Betty: It’s only the .sheep bleating. 

Bill: I thought. {He opens the toindow.) 
Listen! It’s a motor, d tell you. 
{They all rush to the tvindow.) 

Father: It does sound like the hum of a 
motor. Maybe it’s an airplane. 

Mother: Sounds carry so far in winter that 
it might be miles away. 

Bill: It’.s no airplane. I’m certain of that. 
Look! Down there, coming around 
the curve! dlie .snow])low! 




{Bill rushes out through the kitchen. Betty grabs 

her coat and hood and runs after him .) 

Father: The snowplow! 

Mother: Th^ink goodness. 

Father: Now we can get to town with the 
truck. Bill put the chains on it this 
morning. 

Mother: Oh, I’m glad. I didn’t want to tell 
you since you had enough on your 
mind. But I used the last pound of 
flour in the baking this morning. 

Father: {At the window) Here it comes, up 
the hill. It is slow but it’s gaining. 
You know, it’s a funny thing. An 
hour ago it seemed as if we were 
alone in the world. No telephone. 
No road to town. No mails for days. 
No hay nor flour. 

Mother: Just snowbound! But now that the 
plow is coming, it’s only an hour 
to town ... to stores and houses 
and people. 

Father: And hay and flour! 
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Johnny Appleseed’s Horse 




■>#fe 
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James and Virginia wanted to go to 
school, lliey had never lived near a school 
before. But lately a new schoolhouse had 
been built only three miles from their 
cabin. 

We can walk three miles,” said James. 
' David did when he went to school.” 

Mother, Father, and big brother David 
looked at each other. 

"I'm afraid it’s too far,” said Mother. 
It s farther than David had to walk when 
we lived in the East.” 
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But James and Virginia could not forget 
about going to school. One sunny morning 
James said to Virginia, “Let’s go.” 

“Go where?’’ Virginia looked puzzled. 

“To school, of course.’’ James’ eyes were 
shining. “We’ll just start out and walk.” 

“All right,” Virginia walked along beside 
James, her bonnet hanging down her back. 
“All we have to do is follow the trail,’’ she 
added. 

“Father and Mother have never told us 
not to walk on the trail. They have told us 
to watch for the blazes so we won t lose our 
way.” James tramped on eagerly. 
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I here .seemed to be nothing in the world 
but tree.s. Jame.s and Virginia were not 
iiighteiiecl, £oi they weie used to the forest 
and Its ways. They kept watehing for the 
ax marks on the trees, l^he ax marks were 
the blazes that marked the trail. 

Suddenly tliey stopped. The trail had 
led them to the banks of a stream. It was 
much too broad to jump across. 

I low do people get across?” Virginia 
asked, in a puzzled voice. “There must be 
some way because the trail is over there, 
too. \ ou c'an see tin? blazes on the trees.” 

James was looking along the l)ank of the 
stream. In a moment he cried, “Here is the 
lord, hee the hooFprints in the mud. People 
cross here with horses.” 

“But look!” Virginia darted along the 
bank, iollowing the tracks. “Here are more 
hoofprints going this way. Maybe there’s 
another ford.” 

I he children followed the hoofprints a 
little way. 
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“There’s the horse,” whispered James. 
“He didn’t cross at all.” And there, right 
in front of them, was an old white horse 

tied to a wild cherry tree. 

“Why, you poor old horse, exclaimed 

Virginia, scratching his nose. “Did someone 
tie you up and leave you all alone in the 

woods?” 

“Sh! The horse must belong to someone 
around here,” James said. Just then they 
heard a sound beyond the bushes. 
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QiiicLly they pushed through the bushes. 
Suddenly they stopped short. At first they 
thought they were looking at a scarecrow, 
ihlien they lealized it was an old man 
leaning on his shovel. 

He wore long, ragged trousers. Instead 
of a shirt, he wore a ragged sack with holes 
for his head and arms. He was barefoot, 
and on hi.s head was an old tin pan. 

They forgot all about his clothes when 
he smiled. He had such a friendly smile. 

“Well, children, aren’t you a long way 
from home?" he greeted them. 





James and Virginia nodded, too shy to 
speak. 

“You see,” explained the old man, “I am 
planting apple orchards. I always plant them 
quite a long way from any houses.” 

Then James and Virginia saw that he 
had dug up a big patch of the soft brown 
earth. At one side lay a huge leather bag, 
full of shiny brown apple seeds. 

“This is especially rich earth down here 
by the ci'eek," the old man went on. “Ill 
have plenty of young apple trees for the 
new settlers when they arrive. Then their 
children can have apples to eat. 

“Now that I’ve told you what I’m doing 
away off here, will you tell me what you 
are doing?” he questioned. ‘ You are not 
running away from home, I hope.” 

“Oh, no,” exclaimed James and Virginia 
together. They had forgotten their shyness 
by this time. They told him about the new 
schoolhouse that Father thought was too 
far away. 
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The old man nodded. “Yes, three miles 
is a lonj^- way. And the creek, too, must be 
lorded. You should go on horseback.” 

“But bather and David have to use Andy 
and Don nearly all the time,” said James. 

I he old man's eyes twinkled as he said, 
“You run along home now. I wouldn’t be 
surprised il you hnd a way to go to school 
belore long.” He began digging again. 

James and Virginia turned and went 
home. Somehow they belt the old man was 
telling the truth. 

The next morning when Father opened 
the cabin door, he cried out in amazement, 
“What’s this?” 

James and Virginia ran to look, too. 
There in front of (he cabin stood the old 
man’s white horse. On his back was tied 
at least a dozen young apple trees. 

Then the children told their father all 
about the queer old man who wore ragged 
trousers and a sack. 

“Johnny Appleseed!” exclaimed Father. 
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“I’ve heard of him/’ Father continued. 
“Often settlers pass through here on their 
way west. Sometimes a horse is too tired or 
too lame to go on with them. Johnny trades 
something for the horse and takes care of 
it. When he finds a family who needs a 
horse, he gives it to them.” 



Father planted the new apple trees Aat 
day. The next morning James and Virginia 
rode to school on old Whitie. 
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Who Was Johnny Applcseed? 


Johnny Applc.sccd lived more than one 
hundred years a[>‘o. Jonathan Chapman 
was his real name. Ihit everyone called 
him Johnny /Virple.secd, l)e(:au,se he spent 
his life planting' aj>ple orchards. 

He would load a horse with leather bags 
full of apple seeds, or apples which were 
beginning to sjtoil. He would choose a 
spot, deep in the wilderness, where the 
settlers had not yet come, "riiere he would 
plant hundreds of apple seeds. 

Year after year he would come back to 
care for the orchards. 
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Jonathan Chapman was not particular 
about his clothes. He was contented with 
the sacks and ragged trousers the settlers 
gave him in return for apple trees. 

On his head he often wore a tin pan 
which he also used for cooking corn meal. 

He walked barefoot hundreds of miles 
along the Indian trails. He did not seem to 
mind the cold nor the rocks and burrs. 

Jonathan Chapman won the love of 
everyone. The boys loved him because he 
knew about snakes and plants. The girls 
loved him because he always had ribbons 
and bright pins to give them. 

The Indians loved him because he 
taught them what plants would make sick 
people well. They called him the medicine 
man. 

All the settlers loved Johnny Appleseed 
because he was kind and thoughtful and 
brave. Although he had little to spare, 
he would gladly give whatever he had to 
anyone who needed it. 
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A.s he made trips through the wilderness, 
Johnny Ap])le.scecl often learned when the 
Indians planned to attack the settlers. One 
dd) he discovered that the Indians were 
planning an important attack. Quickly he 
went from village lo village, \varning the 
seltlcns. When (he attack came, they were 
prejxired to light. 



At last, when the land 
was well settled, Johnny 
Air|.)Ie.seed decided to go 
still farther west. Before 
he Iclt for the wilderness, 
^ he visited all his friends 
and said good-by. 

But the apple trees 
-/ lived long after he had 
gone. 
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Before long the Smith family would be 
starting their long trip West. All during 
the winter Father and Mother had been 
making plans, while Maggie and John had 
listened. 

Tonight it was their turn to make plans. 

“We have some important things to 
decide,” said Father, as they all gathered 
in the parlor around the fireplace. 

“You realize how little space there is in 
the covered wagon,” Father said, ‘‘We can 
take only things that we especially need. 
The rest we will have to leave behind.” 
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“Oh, Thimble, you are always getting 
into trouble," cried Maggie, as she stopped 
the yarn from rolling any farther. 

Immediately she wished she hadn’t said 
that about Thimble. Now he was darting 
up the curtain cord, clinging to it with his 
sharp little claws. He was always showing off. 

Everyone was looking at Thimble, and 
Maggie knew what they were thinking. 

But she exclaimed, “I don’t want to take 
anything except Thimble!” 
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'Tm sorry, Maggie, Init we won't have 
aioiigh space for Thimble,” said Mother. 
“He will only be a bother.’’ 

“But I’ll hold him in my lap the whole 
trip,’’ Maggie promised 

n we lelt him here, something might 
happen to him,’’ said John. “Remember 
last Sunday Jiow he climl)ed up the well 
rope and lell into the well?” 

John knew Maggie loved Thimble as 
mu( h as he loved Shc]). vShe had cared for ' 
him e\'er since he was a tiny kitten. It was 
because he was so tiny when she found 
him that shc named him Thimble. 



“You must leave Thimble 
with the neighbors, Maggie,” 
said bather, “ They are going 
to take care of our chickens 
and cows for us. Some day 
we intend to send for all the 
things we leave behind. 






For several days everybody was busy 
preparing for the journey. John helped 
Father load things into the big covered 
wagon. Maggie helped Mother pack large 
boxes of dishes, pots and pans, clothes and 
food. 

Father planned to ride his saddle horse, 
Noble. The oxen would be hitched to the 
covered wagon. Mother and John planned 
to take turns driving them. 

The day before they were to leave their 
old home, Maggie took Thimble out to 
play in the swing. She was unhappy. She 
tried to explain to him that.he couldn’t go 
with them. Thimble refused to listen. 
Instead he dug his sharp little claws into 
Maggie’s pigtails and climbed up on her 
head. He was an impolite little cat. 

Finally the day arrived when they were 
to begin their journey. Everyone was up 
early. John helped Father hitch the oxen to 
the wagon. Then he filled the leather bags 
with water. 
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' Father tied the bags onto 

I Noble's saddle. The horse 

gV stood quite still during all 

|; ■ the excitement. Father had 
taught him to stand still as 
long as the reins were on 
the ground. 


The sleepy-eyed oxen were hitched to 
the big wagon, waiting patiently. Mother 
cdimbed into the wagon and sat on the high 
seat. Father gave her the reins. 


But Maggie was not ready. She had to 
say good-by to Thimble. 


She looked everywhere, but she could 
not find Thimble. She even looked in the 
well, but he was not there. 

finally Mother called her, "Maggie, we 
have no time to spare. We must go.” 

At first everybody was quiet, and they 
traveled slowly. But soon Noble began to 
shake his head. Suddenly he stopped and 
began to jump. Immediately Father pulled 
on the reins. 
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“Maybe he was frightened by a snake or 
something,” said Mother. 

“A snake wouldn’t frighten Noble,” said 
John. “Maybe he doesn’t want to leave 
home.” 

“Maybe there is a burr under the saddle 

blanket,” said Maggie. 

Father got off to see what was the matter. 




Father lifted the saddle and there, on 
N()f)le’.s neck, was Thimble. The kitten was 
hanging on with his sharp little claws just 
like a burr. Thimble had climbed up the 
rope while no one was looking and had 
hidden under the saddle horn. 

When bather discovered Thimble, he 
began to laugh. Maggie clapped her hands 
with delight. 

"What can we do now?" Mother asked. 

"We can’t send him home if he wants 
to go so l)adly/’ Father decided. "I guess 
we'll jirst have to take him along." 

Father put Thimble in Maggie’s lap. 

Maggie held him tight and patted his 
furry sides. Thimble snuggled down into 
her lap. 

"Thimble, Fm glad you learned to climb 
a rope," whispered Maggie. 

Fhimble opened one eye and looked at 
her. He began to purr. Fie seemed to say, 
Did you think you were going to leave 
me behind?" 
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Mr. Peppercorn Has an Idea 


Mr. Peppercorn was a carpenter. His 
shop was in a little town by a busy river. 
Every morning the children of the town 
would go by his shop. They could hear 
him hammering and sawing, hammering 
and sawing. He was building things for the 
townspeople. 

And every afternoon on their way home 
they would hear him building— 

Tables and chairs, 
Chests and stairs. 
Benches and floors. 
Cupboards and doors. 
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Mr. Pepi^ercorn had gone on building 
everyday thing,s hke these, day after day 
year after year, Everyljody expected he 
would go on building thing,s like these. 
Mr. Peppercorn thought so, too. 


But one day he looked out of his shop 
window. Me .saw the river .sparkling in the 
bright morning .sunshine. He saw the river 
boats chugging up and down, up and down 
the busy river. 

"Why," he asked hiinself, “why do I go 
on l)uilding“- 

d'ables and chairs,’ 

Chests and stairs, 

Benches and floors, 

Caipboards and doors?’’ 
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“I’m tired o£ building everyday things 
for people day after day, year after year. 
Why not build something diSerent?” 

Then Mr. Peppercorn had an idea. 

Down went his hammer. Down from the 
shelf came the can of red paint. In bright, 
shiny letters Mr. Peppercorn made a sign, 
CLOSED FOR BUSINESS. He hung the sign 
on his shop door and smiled a mysterious 
smile. 

That afternoon the children stopped in 
front of the shop. Usually Mr. Peppercorn 
would invite them in, and they would 




watch him building— 

Tables and chairs, 
Chests and stairs. 
Benches and floors. 
Cupboards and doors. 
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Bui tiiii- loflay. The door was shut tierht 
A.ul on the door in bright, shiny lettrs 
was a.sigii, c:i.<),SK» Kf)R BUSINESS. 

I he ehildren .stared at the .sign. They 
uoked al earli oil.er. Wliat had hatapened? 
VVhcic wa.s Mr. Pcppcu’caai'n? 

'Mici from in.side tlu; shop came a well- 
kmuvi, .souurl. Tap, tap, ta]r, Z-z-z-z. Could 
ihet- Iieliet’e their ears? Mr. Peppercorn 
wa.s CI.o.SKl) KOR BUSIN t.„s.s. But he was 
making souieihing. What could it be? 

Jti.si iheii Mr. Peppercorn opened the 
nofir. Hr looked from oiu: child i.o anoLher, 
hi.s eves twinklmo-. fje didn’t .say a word. 
He* Ju,s(. siniU'd a niy.stcrioii.s smile. 


Peter spoke hr.st. Someday he wanted to 
a t aipeiu.er. And lie never went by 
Mr, Pep])(;r(:orn\s sliop without ^stopping 
to watch him. 

"Art' you going away. Mr, Peppercorn?” 
he a.sked. "Are you going U) sell your shop? 
Are you going to ,sto|i making everyday 
tilings lor the townspeople?” 
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No, I m not going away,” answered Mr. 
Peppercorn. And I’m not going to sell my 
shop. But I am going to stop making things 
for the townspeople, for quite a long time. 
I intend to make something different. You 
see, I have an idea.” 

“Please tell us about it,” begged Peter. 

Mr. Peppercorn shook his head. “Not 
yet. Not until it is ready,” he said. “What I 
am making is a secret. When I finish it, you 
will see it,” he promised. 

Mr. Peppercorn smiled his mysterious 
smile. He went in and closed the door. 

Every morning when the children went 
by Mr. Peppercorn’s shop, they could hear 
him hammering and sawing. But no one 
knew what he was making. 

The people were amazed. Why wasn’t 
Mr. Peppercorn building everyday things? 
Why was a sign, CLOSED FOR BUSINESS, 
on his door? What was he making? 

They thought of all the things he might 
be making. 
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“Maybe he's fixing ihe drawer for my 
(lc.sk, .said (.lie villag'e clerk. 

’‘Maybe lie’.s making a new .st;and forme,” 
•'^aid [he biilloon man from the carnival. ’ 

^ ^ Maybe he s making a new tower for the 
I own Hall, .said the Mayor. 

1 he children liadsome idea.s, too. Gould 
he be making a rocking horse, or a rabbit 
lionse. or a wagon with six red wheels? 

I etei said, It .s much more exciting than 
that, I know.” 

But Mr. Peppercorn kept on hammering 
and sawing. Whenever anyone asked him, 
he jiLst smiled his mysterious smile. 
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The days grew shorter. The nights grew 
longer. The snow came and went. The days 
grew longer. The nights grew shorter. 

Then one bright spring morning Mr. 
Peppercorn came out of his shop. The 
air smelled sweet and fresh. 

This is the day,” said Mr. Peppercorn. 
‘The day to show them my ideal” 

Out came his hammer. 

Down came the sign, 

CLOSED FOR BUSINESS. 

When the children came, 
they noticed a new sound. 

What could that be? 

Creak! Crack! Creak! 






Look at Ml'. Peppercorn!” 
cried Peter. "He’.s on the roof!” 

“1 Ie’.s tearing off 
the shingles!” 
said another child. 

“He’s throwing them 
on the ground!” 
said aiioilier. ■’ . 

"Mr. Peppercorn, 
what are you doing?” 
shouted Peter. 

The creak, crack, creak 
sound stopped. 

Mr. I’eppercorn peeped down. 

"Wait and .see,” he .said. 

Wait and see.” lie smiled 



a mysteriou.s smile. 

Creak! Crack! Creak! 
Down went another shingle, 
and another, and another. 

P inally there was a big ' 
heaj) of shingles in the yard 
and no roof on the .shop. 
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Then Mr. Peppercorn came down the 
ladder. He walked around and around the 
shop, scratching his head and talking to 
himself. It seems too bad to tear down the 
whole shop, but what else can I do?” 

All at once he had an idea. He called to 
Peter and whispered something in his ear. 
Immediately Peter darted down the road 
and disappeared. 

It wasn’t long before the town derrick 
came bumping down the road. And there 
was Peter sitting beside the driver. 

“Here we cornel” shouted Peter. “Here 
we come, Mr. Peppercorn!” 

The derrick stopped in front of the shop. 

“Out of the way, everybody,” warned the 
driver. “Out of the way!” The big boom 
swung out over the little shop. 

Mr. Peppercorn climbed up the ladder, 
caught the hook, and pulled it down. 

Then slowly, up, up, up came the hook. 
And there it was, a funny little white boat 
with windows and doors and a smokestack. 
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After the ride Mr. Peppercorn tied the 
boat to the dock. He built a new roof and 
made a new sign, OPEN FOR BUSINESS. 

Evei7 day after that the children would 
go y his shop and hear him hammering 

and sawing, hammering and sawing He 
was building— 

Tables and chairs, 

Chests and stairs, 

Benches and floors. 

Cupboards and doors. 
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That is, every day except Saturday. On 
Saturday he would put away his tools, 
sweep up the sawdust and hang up the 
sign, CLOSED FOR BUSINESS. For that was 
the day Mr. Peppercorn took the children 
down the river in his funny little boat. 




J.ick WM.s .1 Ijoy, and Pal was liis pup 
With uiu! car down, die other car up, 

1 he) Iivt‘d on a larni away from the city 
I he, plains weie 'wide, the hilLs were pretty. 

I al had a paw that xvas black as a boot; 
His lur wa.s like a black-and-white suit. 
Aiound his tliroat wa.s a collar and buckle. 
Pal looked so wise, he made Jack chuckle. 

Day after day they played tog-ether; 

They raced in every kind ol.'weather; 

I hey ran up Iiills and chased each other. 
But one line day Jack said to his mother, 

'‘Mother, I’m leaving,” he said, said he, 

1 he city, 1 think, is the place for me! 

I’ll work in the largest department store, 
With a janitor for every floor! 
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111 ride on the bus and the subway train, 
And buy an umbrella i£ it should rain, 
And watch the river on summer nights 
When ferryboats wear a necklace of lights.” 

Jack! said Mother, “How lonely you’ll be 
Without your father and puppy and me! 
Father can t go he’s cutting the clover. 
He won t be through till the week is over. 

I can’t go —I’m the jelly-maker, 

And day after next I’m the cookie-baker. 

Pal can’t go — the city’s no place 

For a country pup with a country face!” 

“Oh!” said Jack. “It’s easy to see 
I’d have to be going alone, with me. 

I guess I’ll wait till another time. 

When Pal and I haven’t hills to climb!” 
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